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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  or.  Hints  to  a  Quaker,  respecting  the 
Principles,  Constitution,  and  Ordinances  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
By  F.  D.  Maurice,  M. A.,  &c.  2  vols.  Second  Edition.  London: 

Rivingtons.  1842. 

2.  Christmas- Day,  and  other  Sermons.  By  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.,  &c. 

London:  J.  W.  Parker.  1843. 

3.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  being  the  substance  of  three  Lectures 

delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  LincolKs  Inn, 
on  the  foundation  of  Bishop  Warburton.  With  a  Preface,  containing 
a  Review  of  Mr.  NewmatCs  Thcoty  of  Development.  By  F.  D. 
Maurice,  M.A.,  &c.  J.  W.  Parker.  1846. 

4.  The  Religions  of  the  World,  and  their  Relation  to  Christianity, 

considered  in  Eight  Lectures,  founded  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle. 
By  F.  1).  Maurice,  M.A.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  revised.  J.  W. 
Parker.  1848. 

5.  The  Prayer-book,  considered  especially  m  reference  to  the  Romtsh 

System.  Kineteen  Sermons,  preached  tn  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln  s 
Inn,  By  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.,  &c.  J.  W.  Parker.  1849. 

6.  The  Lord s  Prayer.  Nine  Sermons,  preached  tn  the  Chapel  of 

Lincoln^ s  Inn.  By  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
J.  W.  Parker.  1849. 
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7.  Ths  Church  a  Family.  Twelve  iSermons  on  the  occasional  Set'vices 

of  the  Prayer-hook.  Preached  tn  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
By  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.  J.  W.  Parker.  1850. 

8.  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana :  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy. 

Part  /. — Ancient  Philosophy.  By  F.  D.  Maurice,  Chaplain  to 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  &c.  Second  Edition,  revised.  London:  J.  J. 
Griffin.  1850. 

9.  Subscription  no  Bondage;  or,  the  Practical  Advantages  afforded 

by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  guides  in  all  the  branches  of  Aca¬ 
demical  Education.  By  Rusticus.  Oxford :  J.  H.  Parker.  1835. 

10.  On  Right  and  Wrong  Methods  of  Supporting  Protestantism.  A 
Ijetter  to  Lord  Ashley.  By  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.,  &c.  J.  W. 
Parker.  1843. 

11.  The  New  Statute  and  Mr.  Ward.  A  Letter  to  a  Non-Resident 
Member  of  Convocation.  By  F.  D.  Maurice,  Chaplain  of  Guy’s 
Hospital,  &c.  Oxford:  J.  H.  Parker.  1845. 

12.  Thoughts  on  the  Rule  of  Conscientious  Subscription,  ^'c.,  in  a  Second 
Letter  to  a  Non-Resident  Member  of  Convocation.  By  F.  D. 
Maurice,  Chaplain  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  &c.  Oxford :  J.  H.  Parker. 
1845. 

13.  Thoughts  on  the  Duty  of  a  Protestant  in  the  present  Oxford 
Election.  A  Letter  to  a  Lmdon  Clergyman.  By  F.  D.  Maurice, 
M.A.,  &c.  J.  W.  Parker.  1847. 

14.  Reasons  for  Co-oj}eration  :  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Office  for 
Promoting  Working  Men's  Associations.  To  which  is  added,  God 
and  Mammon :  a  Sermon  to  Young  Men.  By  F.  1).  Maurice, 
M.A.,  &c.  J.  W.  Parker.  1851. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1840,  John  Sterling  wrote  thus  to  his 
friend  Hare: — ‘If  I  saw  any  hope  that  ^laurice  and  Samuel 
M  ilherforce  and  their  fellows  could  reorganize  and  reanimate  the 
Church  and  the  nation,  or  that  their  own  minds  could  continue 
progressive  without  becoming  revolutionary,  I  think  I  could 
willingly  wrap  my  head  in  my  cloak,  or  lay  it  in  the  grave, 
without  a  word  of  protest  against  aught  that  is.*  Eleven  years 
have  passed  since*  that  sentence  was  penned — y^cars  full  ot  great 
events,  and  affording  more  frequent  opportunities,  and  exhibiting 
more  pressing  need,  for  the  work  of  one  acquainted  with  the 
ages,  past  and  present,  hopeful  concerning  the  coming  age,  and 
able  to  discern  the  truth  that  belongs  to  all  times  alike,  than  any 
other  similar  period  which  history  can  point  to ;  and  yet,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  advocacy  of  notions  he  was  not  the  first  to  entertain, 
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and  a  share  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution  uniting  the 
mercantile  schemes  of  the  Socialists  with  the  dogmas  of  tlie 
English  Church — to  which  already,  as  an  cxpcrinuuit,  no  one 
looks  for  the  solution  of  the  great  labour  problem — with  these 
exceptions,  Mr.  Maurice  has  done  nothing  towards  realizing  the 
desperate  hope,  nothing  to  disprove  the  mournful  apprehensions 
which  his  friend  has  recorded  respecting  him.  He  is  not  the 
only  one  on  whom  has  been  built  the  vain  desire  that  he  should 
be  the  man  of  his  day ;  but  it  is  most  wonderful  that  gifts  and 
qualihcations,  natural  and  acquired,  such  as  characterise  him, 
should  have  produced  no  more  than  this.  The  works  before  us 
do,  however,  sustain  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  ability,  which 
Sterling’s  remarks  imply ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  influence 
exerted  by  his  WTitings  in  the  diffusion  of  the  notions  we  have 
referred  to,  especially  amongst  the  younger  Dissenting  ministers. 
From  them,  too,  we  learn  why  such  despair  of  extensive  or 
permanent  good  being  effected  by  him,  as  that  letter  empha¬ 
tically  expresses,  should  have  been  entertained.  Along  with 
representations  of  the  gospel,  remarkable  for  their  grandeur  and 
truth,  there  is  much  that  we  arc  bound  most  earnestly  to  repro¬ 
bate  ;  whilst  Mr.  Maurice’s  position  as  a  Churchman  is  so  incon¬ 
sistent  with  those  representations,  that  his  entire  influence  upon 
his  admirers  cannot  fail  to  be  unfriendly  to  that  keen  sense  of 
right,  and  to  the  stern  resolution  to  abide  by  it,  which  arc  ever 
the  most  indispensable  ([ualities  in  any  who  w'ould  really  benefit 
mankind.  We  purpose,  therefore — but  without  indulging  even 
the  wish  to  raise  a  question  respecting  our  author’s  claims  to 
personal  respect,  and  still  less,  to  diminish  the  authority  of  what 
he,  in  common  with  the  most  reflective  minds  of  the  present 
dajr,  holds  to  be  the  essence  and  substance  of  the  gospel — in  a 
brief  review  (wdiich  is  all  that  our  space  w'ill  permit)  of  the 
works  at  the  head  of  this  article,  to  show  w  hy  neither  the  Church 
nor  the  nation  can  expect  from  him  the  instruction  and  the 
guidance  which  both  now  so  anxiously  seek.  And  w^e  trust  not 
only  to  prevent,  or  to  explain,  the  disappointment  of  those  who 
have  hoped  for  what  Mr.  Maurice  cannot  impart,  but  especially 
to  indicate  what  all  who  arc  taking  part  in  the  great  movement 
that  is  proceeding  in  the  w^orld  need  to  be  assured  of,  if  their 
labour  is  to  be  faithfully  rendered,  and  to  be  crowned  wdth  suc¬ 
cess.  It  might  have  proved  an  easier  task  to  follow  the  track  of 
our  author’s  lucubrations  in  his  ‘  Kingdom  of  Christ,*  intro¬ 
ducing  notices  of  his  other  writings  at  the  appropriate  places ; 
but  had  that  work  not  been  criticised  in  our  pages  wdicn  the 
first  edition  appeared,  the  straitness  of  our  limits  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  follow^  out  this  plan ;  for  our  readers’ 
sakes  we  have  mentioned  it,  as  nothing  can  so  well  enable  them 
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to  appreciate  at  their  just  worth  the  views  advocated  in  the  well- 
known  works,  as  such  a  comparison  of  them  wdth  the  W’hole  ot 
Mr.  Maurice’s  system. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  by  references  and  quotations,  to 
prove  that  the  test  we  have  proposed  to  examine  these  essays 
and  sermons  by  is  their  avowed  scope.  The  fact  of  their  pub¬ 
lication,  they  being  what  they  are,  show’s  that  w’ith  no  lower 
aim  than  that  suggested  by  John  Sterling’s  letter  have  they  been 
written.  One  preliminary  remark  we  must  be  permitted  to 
make,  that  what  we  have  pointed  out  as  our  design  in  this 
article  may  not  be  prejudged  as  improbable.  The  greater 
number  of  these  wTitings  have  been  before  the  public  long 
enough  to  show’  what  virtue  is  in  them  to  efl’cet  what  is  admitted 
on  all  sides  as  the  need  of  the  times.  Now%  we  gladly  acknow  ¬ 
ledge  that  many,  who  might  not  otherwise  have  learned  them, 
have  derived  from  them  those  w  ider  views  of  the  gospel  which 
w’c  have  before  referred  to.  But  they  have  not  availed  for  the 
composure  and  healing  of  any  of  those  controversies  w  hich  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  former  ages,  and  they  have  occa¬ 
sioned  new  contests ;  for,  not  only  does  Mr.  Maurice  take  up 
the  position  of  a  mere  piurtisan,  the  weapons  he  most  frequently 
employs  are  not  those  of  generous  warfare,  nor  would  an 
opponent  of  the  Church  of  England  be  allowed  to  adopt  a  line 
of  defence  so  inconsistent  in  spirit  with  the  principal  proposi¬ 
tion  maintained  ;  and  in  none  of  his  works  does  he  set  forth  such 
thoughts  upon  the  questions  he  handles  as  show  that  he  has  for 
himself  searched  out  and  discovered  the  real  ground  of  the 
diversities  of  opinion  which  prevail  respecting  them,  or  can 
lead  those  who  love  the  truth,  and  long  for  union  with  all  who 
do  so,  to  the  genuine  herwttcon  by  which  peace  may  be  restored 
amongst  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 

M  e  begin  with  the  relation  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  opinions  to  the 
Church.  It  would  be  needless  to  say  that  Sterling  spoke  of  the 
Church  of  England ^  w  ere  it  not  that  others  beside  the  members 
of  that  community  confound  the  Church  of  Christ  with  something 
very  different  from  it — some  mere  fragment  of  it ;  or,  worse  still, 
some  association  or  corporation,  exalted  by  human  means  into 
that  place  in  men’s  thoughts  which  the  Saviour’s  true  Church 
idonc  should  occupy.  Apart,  however,  from  these  considerations, 
It  is  for  the  Church  of  England  that  our  author  labours ;  the 
advancement  of  no  other  ecclesiastical  body  is  contemplated  in 
anv  one  of  his  works. 

Now,  it  must  be  observed  that  this  Church  is  not  a  simple, 
homogeneous  system,  such  as  is  developed  in  ‘  The  Kingdom  of 

hnst,  and  assumed  in  ‘  The  Church  a  Family,*  but  one  which 

ars  most  evident  traces  of  the  operation  of  numerous  and 
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different  forces,  by  which  it  lias  been  constructed  and  preserved; 
and  that  the  two  main  features  w’hich  characterise  it,  are  its 
being  the  embodiment  of  the  Anglican  Episcopal  Reformation, 
and  its  being  a  political  institution — one  principal  element  in 
the  British  constitution.  It  might  cease  to  be  a  political  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  still  be  the  realization  of  that  Reformation  ;  or 
it  might  lose  this  character,  but  continue  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
State :  so  distinct  are  those  tw  o  features.  As  a  political  engine 
it  does  not,  nor,  indeed,  can  it,  concern  itself  w  ith  truth,  as  such ; 
its  office  being  to  aid  ‘  the  pow'ers  that  .be,’  and  to  do  their 
bidding  ;  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  those  functions  have  been, 
as  by  an  unerring  instinct,  discharged.  Nor  does  it  now,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Episcopal  Reformation  in  England,  trouble 
itself  in  the  inquiry  after  truth.  That  struggle,  as  far  as  it  had 
any  share  in  it,  w<is  passed  through  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  its  formularies  express  the  results 
arrived  at.  The  Church,  when  finally  constituted,  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  all  her  authorities,  determined  that  inquiry  was  then  to 
cease,  inasmuch  as  those  formularies  contained  and  conveyed  the 
truth  ;  and  it  has  been  so  far  fiiithful  to  that  decree,  iisscrting  in 
deeds,  though  not  in  express  words,  that  there  is  no  more  truth 
to  be  discovered ;  that  it  has  acquired  a  character  which  it  can 
lose  only  with  its  existence  itself.  Any  one  who  receives,  with 
or  without  inquiry  it  matters  not,  those  old  forms,  is  of  that 
Church ;  any  one  who  does  not  receive  them  is  not.  But  it  has 
been  compelled,  as  a  State  Church,  to  admit  into  its  ranks 
numbers  w  ho  were  not  strictly  of  it ;  and  so  long  as  they  were 
content  to  abide  by  their  ^subscription,’  little  harm  ensued; — 
but  w  hat  fence  can  keep  out  the  spirit  of  inquiry  ?  It  entered  this 
charmed  circle,  and  the  latest  effects  w’c  witness  in  these  days ; 
both  its  political  and  ecclesiastical  characteristics  arc  threatened 
with  destruction,  in  the  conflict  wdiich  has  been  carried  on  in  its 
bosom  ;  for  never  did  hostile  sects  rage  against  each  other  so 
fiercely  as  do  the  rival  parties  w'ithin  the  Church.  To  '  re¬ 
animate  and  reorganize  ’  the  Church,  then,  this  its  tw’'ofold  nature 
must  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  both  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  performance  of  its  duties  in  the  State,  and  that  it  may 
remain  the  monument  of  the  linglish  Episcopal  Reformation, 
inquiry’  must  b(*  persuaded  to  sleep  ;  the  habit  of  explaining  the 
contents  of  the  formularies,  so  dangerous  to  such  an  institution, 
must  be  broken  off ;  that  imprudent  zeal  w’hich  has  been  endea¬ 
vouring  to  cast  out  the  political  element  entirely,  and  therewithal 
the  reformed  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  clement  also,  must  be 
supnressed  ;  the  acceptation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c., 
as  the  sum  of  all  truth  desirable  for  man,  must  be  quietly  com¬ 
pelled  ;  and  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  when  the  places 
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of  the  Bartholomeans  liatl  been  filled  up  in  1662,  or  when 
William  III.  and  his  councillors  settled  the  revolution  of  168b, 
brought  back  as  swiftly  and  as  silently  as  possible.  In  one  word, 
the  restoration  of  the  old  forms  to  that  undisputed  authority 
which  they  possess,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  Church, — truth 
being  left  quite  out  of  the  question,  as  irrelevant,  or  already 
determined, — this  would,  in  reality,  effect  what  John  Sterling 
despaired  of  seeing  his  friend  accomplish. 

We  also  see  no  ground  for  expecting  that  Mr.  Maurice  will 
thus  give  peace  to  the  Church  ;  but  we  do  not  share  the  fore¬ 
boding  fears  implied  in  that  letter.  For  it  is  precisely  on  those 
points  which  augur  ill  for  the  future  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  far  as  our  author  is  connected  with  it,  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  accordance  with  him ;  and  to  them  alone  we  look  w  ith  any 
desire  that  his  w’ords  should  not  fall  idly  on  men’s  ears  ;  for  the 
sake  of  them  alone  w  e  hope  that  his  name  wdll  not  be  forgotten, 
llie  Church,  we  said,  demands  the  old  forms,  and  does  not  now 
concern  itself  about  the  truth  at  all :  what  was  wise  and  needful 
was  done  w’hen  the  forms  were  made  authoritative ;  and  from 
that  time,  for  it,  they  are  the  truth.  Mr.  Maurice  says  much 
about  these  forms,  and  to  that  we  shall  direct  attention  shortly  ; 
but  he  has  also,  in  exact  opposition  to  the  spirit  the  Church 
requires,  seized  upon  truth  w’hich  his  Church  has  never  recog¬ 
nised,  w’ith  avidity,  and  with  great  force  and  skill  expounded  it, 
urging  it  uj>on  his  audiences  with  earnestness  almost  vehement : 
nay,  ne  has  devoted  himself  to  the  recommendation  of  the  very 
formularies  of  the  Church,  by  exhibiting  the  truths  he  supposes 
them  to  convey, — and  they,  be  it  observed,  such  as  are  not 
naturally  nor  evidently  conveyed  by  the  language,  and  wdiich, 
further,  are  completely  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  men  by 
whom,  and  the  times  in  which,  they  were  devised.  These, 
surely,  are  not  the  means  for  restoring  peace  to  the  Church  ; 
they  can  only  aggravate  the  miseries  of  its  divisions. 

For  illustrations  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  unfriendly  relations  to  his 
own  Church,  w'e  refer,  first,  to  his  ‘  Boyle  Lectures,’  the  subject- 
matter  ol  which  is  stated  in  the  following  passage  : — 

“  Men  arc  beginning  to  be  convinced,  that  if  religion  had  only  the 
devices  and  tricks  of  statesmen  or  priests  to  rest  upon,  it  could  not 
have  sUxkI  at  all ;  for  that  these  ate  very  weak  things  indeed,  which, 
when  they  are  left  to  themselves,  a  popular  tempest  must  carry  utterly 
B  they  have  lasted  a  single  day,  it  must  have  been  because 
something  better,  truer  than  themselves,  to  sustain  them. 
Jnis  better,  truer  thing,  it  seems  to  be  allowed,  must  be  that  very  faith 
m  men  s  hearts  upon  which  so  many  disparaging  epithets  were  cast, 
was  supi^cd,  could  produce  no  fruits  that  w’crc  not  evil 
sn  urtful.  bnith,  it  is  now’  admitted,  has  been  the  most  potent 
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instrument  of  good  to  the  world, — has  given  to  it  nearly  all  which  it 
can  call  precious.  But  then  it  is  asked,  is  there  not  ground  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  all  the  different  religious  systems,  and  not  one  only,  may 
be  legitimate  products  of  that  faith  which  is  so  essential  a  part  of  man’s 
constitution  ?  Are  not  they  manifestly  adapted  to  peculiar  times,  and 
localities,  and  races  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  theology  of  all  alike 
is  something  merely  accidental — an  imperfect  theory  about  our  relations 
to  the  universe,  which  wdll,  in  due  time,  give  place  to  some  other? 
Have  we  not  reason  to  suppose  that  Christianity,  instead  of  being,  as 
we  have  been  taught,  a  revelation,  has  its  root  in  the  heart  and  intellect 
of  man,  as  much  as  any  other  system  ?  Are  there  not  the  closest,  the 
most  obvious  relations  between  it  and  them  ?  Is  it  not  subject  to  the 
same  law’  of  decay  from  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  society  with  all 
the  rest  ?  Must  we  not  expect  that  it,  too,  will  lose  all  its  mere 
theological  characteristics,  and  that  what  at  last  survives  of  it  will  be 
something  of  a  very  general  character,  some  great  ideas  of  what  is 
good  and  beautiful,  some  excellent  maxims  of  life,  which  may  very  well 
assimilate,  if  they  be  not  actually  the  same,  with  the  essential  principles 
which  are  contained  in  all  other  religions,  and  wdiich  will  also,  it  is 
hoped,  abide  for  ever  ?  ’ — Reliyions  of  the  Worlds  pp.  8,  9. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  simple,  and  tlic  execution  of  it  most 
satisfactory  ;  the  three  great  living  ^  religions  of  the  w^orld,’ 
Mohammedisni,  Hindooisni,  and  Buddhism,  are  fully  examined, 
jind  the  ‘  defunct  religions  ’  of  Persia  and  Egypt,  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Goths,  are  more  briefly  investigated  <ind 
compared  with  Christianity,  or  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
clearly  showm  that  each  one  stands,  or  stood,  upon  a  truth  ;  and 
the  old,  shallow^  and  heartless  method  of  disposing  of  those 
subjects,  by  reviling  and  misrepresenting  the  forms  under  w’hich 
the  men  to  w’hom  was  not  given  such  light  as  we  have  received, 
held  and  souglit  to  fulfil  their  relations  to  God,  as  ‘  falsehoods  * 
and  'impostures,’  the  offspring  of  knavery  and  credulity,  is 
disproved  and  rejected.  It  is  true  that  '  visions  they  were,  but 
visions  which  came  to  men  concerning  the  dreadful  realities  of 
their  own  existence.  They  w’ere  visions  of  the  night,  but  by 
them  men  had  to  steer  their  vessels  and  shape  their  course ; 
w’ithout  them  all  would  have  been  dark.  And  w’e  belong  to  the 
same  race  with  the  men  who  had  these  visions ;  some  nearer  to 
us,  some  more  distant ;  some  brought  up  in  regions  utterly 
unlike  our  own,  some  almost  our  kinsmen  after  the  flesh ;  all, 
our  kinsmen  in  reality.*  *  For  each  of  these  systems  was  built 
upon  some  solitary  truth,  each  exhibited  but  one  aspect  of  man’s 
relations  to  his  Maker,  and  so  those  relations  w’crc  not  truly  pre¬ 
sented  ;  and  even  the  solitary  truth  on  w’hich  each  system  'was 
built,  being  deprived  of  the  support  and  elucidation  it  would 
have  received  from  the  other  truths  related  to  it,  lost  its  strength 

*  Ileligions  of  the  World,  p.  127. 
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and  purity,  and  was  overlaid,  and  even  destroyed,  by  falsehood. 
Y ct  more :  it  is  not  one  truth,  nor  one  aspect  of  those  relations 
alone,  which  can  sufRcc  for  man’s  heart  and  life — yet  each  of  these 
assumes  to  be  all ;  whence  again  came  corruption  of  what  was  good, 
and  injury  to  those  who  had  received  it.  Hut  we  find  in  (.’hris- 
lianity  all  these  truths,  all  these  varied  aspects  of  the  position  in 
w’hicli  man  stands  before  God ;  all,  and  with  them  many  more, 
which  ‘  it  had  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive each 
in  its  fulness,  and  each  in  its  connexion  with  all  the  rest.  Those 
‘  religions  of  the  M'orld  ’  had  dubiously  suggested  that  there  was 
a  oneness  in  the  nature  of  man,  a  oneness  in  truth  for  man, 
under  all  diversities  of  time,  and  country,  and  circumstances ; 
but  they  were  condemned  to  irreconcilable  variance  w’ith  each 
other.  They  seemed  to  say,  that  if  ever  their  scattered  frag¬ 
ments  were  to  be  united,  it  must  be  in  some  higher  truth,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  race,  and  climate,  of  soil,  and  the  accidents  of  life ; 
and  it  is  thus  that  they  b(‘ar  testimony  to  Christianity ;  for  in  it, 
the  truth  there  was  in  each  is  merged  in  God’s  great  truth. 
They  arc  no  longer  opponents  of  the  gospel,  but  witnesses  for  it. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  its  possession,  and  union,  of  all  that  made  each 
of  them  a  religion  for  a  race  or  a  country,  that  it  has  superseded 
them,  as  far  as  they  aie  superseded ;  and,  on  the  same  ground, 
we  look  forw  ard  with  confidence  to  the  time  when  it  shall  have 
won  its  w'ay  throughout  the  entire  w^orld,  and  subdued  all 
nations  and  classes  of  men,  yea,  all  things,  unto  itself ;  and  shall 
thus  be  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  in  any  breast, 
to  be  what  we  now  devoutly  believe  it — the  wdsdom,  and  pow’cr, 
and  love  of  God. 

Such  is  the  unexceptionable,  and  unimpeachable  testimony 
which  Mr.  Maurice  has  elicited  from  ‘  the  religions  of  the  w’orld  ’ 
to  Christianity ;  and  thankfully  do  w’c  acknow  ledge  the  good 
service  he  has  rendered  to  it.  Hut  this  is  ‘  strange  fire  ’  for  the 
altars  of  his  Church.  The  careful  and  minute  investigation  of 
these  evidences  of  the  gospel,  which  is  bringing  to  light  every 
day  new’  and  unexpected  proofs  of  its  divine  origin,  and  of  its  per¬ 
fect  adaptation  to  the  need  of  man,  is  discouraged  by  an  institu- 
tion  w'hich  appeals  to  itself  alone,  and  says,  ‘  I  am,  therefore  is 
Christianity  true;*  and  such  results  respecting  the  religions  of 
the  world  as  Mr.  Maurice  has  obtained  by  his  patient  and  skilful 
search,  with  the  consequences  depending  upon  them,  are  con¬ 
demned  Ix'forchand  by  that  declaration,  which,  though  not  found 
y'  ^hc  words,  comprises  the  very  essence  of  all  its  lbrniularit*s 
nt  of  me,  and  without  these,  is  no  salvation.’ 
i  ore  remarkably  does  ]VIr.  ^laurice  stand  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  his  Church  in  the  way  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
nissulcnt  sects ;  and  w  e  must  add,  that  on  this  subject  w  e  cannot 
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go  with  him  very  heartily,  since  he  has  mingled  with  what  is 
good  so  much  that  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  Speaking  of  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Eiiglaud,  he  says:  ‘  lie  believes  that 
he  is  the  member  of  a  i>olity  which  recognises  the  trutli  con¬ 
tained  in  each  of  these  systems ;  tliat  they  have  made  a  system 
out  of  some  principle  which  they  have  torn  apart  from  the  rest ; 
that  they  liavc  destroyed  that  principle  by  its  separation.'* 
As  a  further  illustration,  we  quote  the  following  piissagc  from 
his  remarkable  pamphlet  entitled,  ‘  Subscription  no  Bondage  — 

‘  1  think  we  should  have  understood  that  each  party  of  these  Dis¬ 
senters  has  some  separate  principle  for  which  he  is  contending  ;  a  true 
principle,  an  important  principle,  which  he  has  made  into  an  idol,  by 
disconnecting  it  with  others  equally  important.  I  think  we  should 
have  said  to  ourselves,  here  is  a  person  calling  himself  an  Independent ; 
he  has  got  hold  of  this  important  positive  truth,  that  each  congrega¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  distinct,  but  he  has  torn  the  doctrine  away  from  the 
body  of  truth ;  he  has  fancied  that  he  could  not  maintain  the  disttnet- 
ne»s  of  congregations,  without  maintaining  the  separateness  of  congre¬ 
gations  ;  and  thus  comes  into  collision  with  the  Romanist,  who  has 
set  up  the  unity  of  the  Church  against  the  distinctness  of  congregations ; 
but  1  believe  both  ;  I  believe  that  one  is  necessary  to  the  other ;  I 
believe  that  there  cannot  be  distinctness  without  unity,  nor  unity  with¬ 
out  distinctness.  I  would  not,  therefore,  assail  the  man  as  an  Inde¬ 
pendent,  but  I  would  claim  fellowship  with  him  as  a  Congregationalist. 
I  will  show  him  that  I  go  all  lengths  with  him  in  his  positive  opinion  ; 
that  I  only  differ  from  him  in  a  point,  which  puts  him  at  difference 
with  others,  who  have  also  great  truths  to  maintain,  and  puts  him  also, 
as  1  think  I  can  show  him,  at  difference  with  himself.’ — P.  112. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  state  that  he,  in  like  manner,  differs 
from,  and  agrees  with,  the  Anabaptist  (but  what  denomination 
he  refers  to  under  this  antique  name,  w  e  do  not  pretend  to 
divine),  the  (iuaker,  and  the  Unitarian  ;  and  from  this,  with  the 
extract  above,  our  readers  may  conclude  what  kind  of  ‘  agree¬ 
ment  ’  it  is  which  Mr.  Maurice  boasts.  We  did  not,  however, 
refer  to  these  passages  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  has 
a  spice  of  the  Jesuit  in  him — that  we  leave  for  the  present — but 
that  his  ‘Nonconformity’  might  be  made  maniff'st;  for  what 
permission  has  he  to  depart  from  the  teachings  of  his  Church  in 
this  matter  ?  and  it  does  not  seek  out  semblances  of  agreement, 
and  glozc  about  differing  ‘  in  a  point it  says  of  all  Dissenters — 
and  the  w’ords,  when  first  spoken,  meant  bonds,  fires,  death — 
‘  Let  them  he  excommunicated  ipso  factOy  not  to  be  restored 
until  they  repent,  and  publicly  revoke  such  their  wdeked 
errors !  ’  , 


•  Kingdom  of  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  52‘I* 
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Thr  treatise  of  ‘  Moral  and  Metaphysical  riiilosophy  ’  may 
also  l)e  referr<-d  to  in  proof  of  our  position.  It,  in  fact,  contains 
tlic  basis  of  the  Hoyle  Ix'cturcs.  Thus,  having  discussed  the  his¬ 
tory  and  writers  of  the  Hebrews,  and  having  maintained,  respect¬ 
ing  the  former,  that  ‘  it  is  morale  in  that,  Irom  the  first  to  last,  it 
refers  directly  to  man,  to  the  habits,  ways,  constitution,  of  the 
human  race,  as  distinct  from  every  other  race;’  and  that  ‘  it  is 
tnetaphy steal f  inasmuch  as  it  asserts  that  man  himself  is  distinct 
from  physical  things;  that  though  he  has  that  in  him  which  is 
under  the  law  of  growth  and  decay,  he  has  that  also  which  con¬ 
nects  him  with  what  is  fixed,  constant,  permanent,  with  a  living 
personal  being,  who  is  above  the  laws  of  nature,  and  who  hims(‘lf 
imposed  them  ;*•  Mr.  Maurice  states  the  method  he  shall  adopt, 
in  trc'ating  of  ‘  the  philosophy  of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
— ‘  We  may  assume  that  doctrine  which  seems  to  us  to  he 
asserted  throujjhout  every  part  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  he 
esj>eeially  elucidated  and  cniorccd  by  the  prophets,  that  all  men 
really  have  had  a  Divine  Teacher,  whether  they  have  followed 
his  guiding  or  not.  This  doctrine  we  believe  to  he  true.’t 
Again,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  first  part  of  his  ‘History  of 
Philosophy,’  he  thus  writes: — 

‘  1.  A  society  arose  in  the  days  of  Philo  which  said  that  it  was  the 
expansion  and  fultilraent  of  the  polity,  the  beginnings  of  wliich  are 
recorded  in  the  Hebrew  histories.  A  teacher  who  had  lately  become 
one  of  the  officers  of  that  society,  was  accused  by  a  synagogue  of  the 
Alexandrians,  before  the  high  priest  and  sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  of 
speaking  blasphemous  words  against  the  temple  and  the  law — of  say¬ 
ing  that  one  was  come  who  would  change  the  customs  which  Moses 
had  delivered.  He  defended  himself,  not  by  interpreting  the  story  in 
an  allegorical  sense,  but  by  showing,  in  a  plain  narrative,  how  in  each 
period  there  had  been  a  fresh  unfolding  of  a  divine  kingdom  through 
human  agents — how  each  period  assumed  and  made  necessary  the 
manifestation  of  one  who  should  prove  its  foundation  to  be  actually 
divine  and  actually  human.  That  witness  was  stoned,  ns  those  who 
•poke  like  him  in  former  days  had  been. 

*  2.  Another  Jc\v,  who  was  present  at  his  death,  and  took  part  in  it, 
•hortly  after  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  countrymen,  by  inviting  heathen 
^izens  of  (  orinth,  of  Kphesus,  and  of  Thcssalonica,  to  become  mem¬ 
bra  of  the  society  which  had  begun  in  Palestine,  and  which  at  first 
f  11  included  circumcised  men.  His  disciples  at  Corinth  were 
full  of  the  Creek  passion  for  wisdom ;  they  fancied  that  he  and  an 
cxandrlan  teacher  were  rival  sophists,  each  desirous  to  palm  his  own 
doctrine  or  theory  upon  them,  and  to  bind  them  together  in  a  sect 
ca  d  after  their  name.  He  told  them  that  that  teacher  and  himself 
a  to  proclaim  a  hidden  and  divine  wisdom,  but  a  wisdom 

1C  ad  shone  forth  in  weakness,  of  which  the  only  pcrlcct  maiii- 

•  Mor.  tiul  Moiaphy..  I'liil.,  part  i.  pp.  IS,  14.  +  Ibid.,  p.  SS. 
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feAtation  was  in  a  man  who  hod  been  crucified.  He  told  them  that 
their  fellowHhip  included  the  weakest,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most 
evil ;  that  the  members  of  it  formed  one  body  in  one  head,  and  that 
whoever  sought  to  divide  them,  or  boasted  of  some  wisdom  of  his 
own,  was  their  enemy  and  destroyer.  He  told  the  people  of  the  city 
in  winch  lleraclltus  had  dwelt,  that  all  spiritual  blessings  were  theirs 
— all  the  mysteries  of  divine  knowledge  ;  and  yet  that  they  were  com¬ 
posed  of  all  the  kindreds  and  tribes  of  the  earth,  the  invisible  and  the 
visible  worlds  being  reconciled  in  Him  who  united  divine  glory  with 
human  nothingness.  At  Jerusalem  he  said  that  this  divine  society  was 
the  flower  and  consummation  of  that  which  their  fathers  had  possessed 
—of  that  which  had  begun  in  Abraham’s  tent.  Finally,  to  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  of  Home  ho  asserted  the  work  of  outward  law,  because  it 
made  men  conscious  of  internal  evil — because  it  made  them  realize  the 
opposition  between  the  flesh,  which  flies  from  what  is  right  and  true, 
and  the  spirit,  which  desires  but  cannot  obtain — because  it  drives  man 
to  seek  a  righteousness  above  his  own,  which  condemns  his  evil 
nature,  justifies  and  satisfies  the  cravings  of  his  inner  man. 

‘  3.  Finally,  an  aged  Galilean  fisherman,  living  in  the  country 
where  Greek  philosophy  began,  proclaimed  the  reconciliation  of  that 
revelation  which  had  been  from  the  beginning,  with  the  light  which 
had  shined  afresh  upon  the  world,  declared  that  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  was  God  ;  that  in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
man ;  uttered  a  divine  name  which  expressed  the  being  and  the  unity  ; 
saw  a  city  descending  out  of  heaven,  of  which  this  unity  was  the 
centre  and  the  ground.’ — Pp.  23G-7. 

These  paragraphs  arc  thus  intituled  in  the  margin :  ‘  A  Jew 
witnessing  for  a  Divine  Polity  grounded  in  the  Revelation  of  the 
Absolute  Pcing.’  ‘  A  Jew  connecting  the  Search  of  the  Greeks 
after  Wisdom  with  a  Divine  Human  Person.’  ^A  Jew  the 
Reconciler  of  the  Old  and  the  New.’  These  passages  will  ex¬ 
emplify  the  character  of  the  book  ;  the  extraordinary  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  the  scope  of  the  Epistle  to  tlic  Romans  (the  apostle 
being  made  to  say  something  that  might  justify  the  author’s 
ecclesiastical  system  *)  not  excluded  ;  and  how  different  the  tone 
and  air  of  the  w  hole  passage  is  from  those  of  the  (yhurch  formu¬ 
laries,  w’c  need  not  at  Icnjjth  declare. 

Instances  of  this  deviation  from  his  proper  aim  abound  in  the 
two  works  which  arc  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Church  of 


•  In  Sermon  VI.  of  ‘The  Church  a  Family,’  in  which  Mr.  Maurice  exjiouiuU 
and  vindicates  ‘  the  Catechism,*  the  contrast  of  yracc  with  lawt  in  Ood  h  deal¬ 
ings  with  mankind  for  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  sin,  is  represented  as 
‘  the  principle  whicli  the  apostle  is  teaching  throughout  his  letter  to  the 
Homans;  and  the  worth  of  law  as  the  means  of  discovering  to  man  his  thral¬ 
dom,  and  of  witnessing  that  ‘  the  righteous  God,  and  not  the  evil  spirit,  is 
Lord  of  the  universe,*  is  pointed  out.  This  differs  a  little  from  the  view  we 
have  quoted  from  the  *  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,’  but  neither  is 
it  an  exact  account  of  tfu*  scope  and  argument  of  this  epistle. 
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Enpfland  and  its  formularies — ‘  The  Prayer-Book  a  Protection 
against  Romanism  and  ‘The  Church  a  Family but  we  can 
present  only  a  few  of  the  more  glaring  contradictions.  After 
showing  that  a  Church  must  not  be  ‘afraid  to  say  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwells  in  her,’  Mr.  Maurice  proceeds : — 

‘  ^Vhat  avails  it  to  say,  “  We  have  traditions  ?”  They  may  be  good ; 
they  may  be  indisputable  ;  what  then  ?  Can  you  use  them  ?  Because 
they  have  been  handed  down,  are  they  yours  ?  Not  except  you  are 
such  men  as  they  were  who  handed  them  down.  The  armour  may  have 
been  made  for  giants ;  those  who  inherit  it  may  be  dwarfs.  Or  it  may 
have  been  made  for  uses  which  do  not  exist — to  fight  one  set  of  enemies, 
while  you  have  to  fight  another.* — Prayer-Book^  p.  218. 

This  is  just  the  probability  which  the  Church  of  England 
dares  not  acknowledge.  Her  formularies  are  complete ;  and  it 
is  on  them  that  she  relies  ;  as  Mr.  Maurice  himself,  with  delight¬ 
ful  inconsistency  shows,  three  pages  further  on,  where,  after  in¬ 
sisting  upon  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  as  the  only  escape  and  refuge 
from  the  distractions  of  our  days,  and  showing  what  that  gift 
should  make  us,  he  draws  a  mournful,  but  correct  picture,  of  his 
Church,  as  it  is ;  and  adds,  that  the  Prayer-Book  ‘  might  have 
carried  them  into  a  higher  region  of  thought,  to  a  surer  and 
simpler  ground  of  life as  if  that  Prayer-Book  were  not  one  of 
the  ‘  traditions,’  the  w’orth  of  which  he  had  so  recently  spoken 
of  in  such  slighting  w^ords. 

The  following  is  excellent,  but  it  is  not  good  counsel  for  a 
Churchman  to  give  : — 

‘  A  man  really  feeling  himself  the  steward  of  God’s  gifts  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  meet  the  different  perplexing  questions  of  our  day  honestly, 
earnestly,  hopefully ;  ready  to  receive  all  hints  respecting  the  best 
means  of  doing  that  which  he  is  bound  to  do — never  dreaming  that  the 
means  which  were  fittest  for  one  time  must  be  fittest  for  any  other,  or 
that  there  is  any  sense  in  merely  following  the  most  admirable  prece¬ 
dents.* — /A.,  p.  242. 

^  Docs  it  not  read  like  a  satirical  description  of  the  influence's  of 
his  own  ecclcsiiistical  system,  when  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
the  Jews  such  a  refusal  as  this  of  the  oft’er  of  God’s  covenant? — 

*  \ou  say,  “  No,  we  are  not  worthy  of  such  blessings  as  these ;  we 
arc  glad  to  be  Jew’s ;  glad  to  scorn  other  people,  glad  to  think  that  wc 
have  the  true  book  and  the  holy  temple,  and  that  all  people  shall  some 
day  pay  homage  to  us.  But  the  higher  things  you  speak  of — the 
knowledge  of  God,  the  beholding  of  his  likeness,  conformity  to  it, 
being  used  as  the  ministers  of  this  love  and  blessings  to  mankind — ^'ve 
ask  not  for ;  we  never  supposed  ourselves  good  enough  for  such  gifts 

as  the8e.’*’-/6..pp.  251,252. 

And  hero  is  a  word  of  counsel,  which  may  bear  a  different 
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application  from  any  which  the  writer  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
penned  it : — 

‘  The  time  is  come  when  divines  must  interpret  in  that  way  [as 
spoken  for  us,  as  well  as  for  those  who  first  heard  them]  the  records  of 
Scripture  to  all  people  whatsoever,  or  must  prepare  themselves  for— 
why  need  I  say,  prepare  themselves  ?  they  meet  it  already — utter  in¬ 
difference,  listlessness,  unbelief.  The  course  which  has  been  too  much 
followed  is  this.  People  in  general  have  been  spoken  to  as  if  the  Bible 
was  a  mere  book  of  other  days,  which  might  be  ingeniously  applied  to 
our  use.* — 76.,  p.  265. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Church ;  and,  as  we  shall  sec  in  what  remains  to  he  said  of  our 
author’s  principles  and  teachings,  Mr.  Maurice  himself  is  one 
who  w'ould  not  suffer  men  in  general  to  hold  converse  with  the 
Bible,*  unless  the  Church  in  some  w^ay  be  present  at  the  inter- 
view",  like  the  gaoler  when  a  prisoner  receives  a  visit  from  his 
friends. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Maurice’s  unintentional  testimony 
against  State  Churches : — 

‘  Or,  perhaps,  if  civilization  be  fenced  round  by  the  sanctions  of  reli¬ 
gion,  by  its  terrors  as  well  as  by  its  hopes,  it  may  be  able  to  maintain  a 
long,  even  an  indefinite,  term  of  existence  ?  The  civilization  of  the 
Roman  empire  tras  protected  by  these  sanctions ;  by  a  very  great  and 
complicated  religious  machinery.  The  imperial  power  did  its  utmost 
to  preserve  that  machinery,  and  to  make  it  effectual  for  the  preservation 
of  the  State.  The  civilization  of  the  last  century  in  Western  Europe 
had  the  same  safeguard — a  religious  system  worked  into  the  very 
tissue  of  society,  upheld  by  politicians  upon  the  same  calculation.  It  is 
true  that,  in  both  cases,  actual  faith  had  disappeared ;  that  the  more 
exalted  a  man  was  in  his  position,  the  more  he  felt  that  it  was  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  right  to  despise  that  which  he  counted  indispensable  for  the 
vulgar.  But  this  result  seemed  to  be  connected  by  some  necessary  law 
with  the  other  phenomena  of  that  state  of  things.  How  was  it  possible 
for  men  to  believe  that  as  a  mighty  power  governing  themselves,  which 


*  We  insert  here  a  passage  which  may,  perhaps,  receive  the  attention  it 
requires,  by  being  thus  out  of  place : — ‘  I  have  contended,  then,  that  a  Bible 
without  a  Church  is  inconceivable ;  that  the  appointed  ministers  of  the  Church 
are  the  appointed  instruments  for  guiding  men  into  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible; 
that  the  notion  of  private  judgment  is  a  false  notion ;  that  inspiration  belongs 
to  the  Church,  ana  not  merely  to  the  writers  of  the  Bible ;  that  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament  were  the  introduction  of  a  new  dispensation,  and  were 
not  merely  a  set  of  strange  acts  belonging  to  a  particular  time  ;  lastly,  tliat 
the  gospel  narratives  must  be  received  as  parts  of  the  necessary  furniture  of 
the  Church.**  He  might  well  ask,  not  for  the  sake  of  making  his  succeeding 
argument  more  wonderful,  but  in  penitence,  *  Now,  is  there  not  a  manifest 
tendency  towards  Romanism  in  these  positions  ?  Do  they  not,  one  and  all, 
belong  to  the  system  which  I  have  denounced  ?* — Kingdom  of  Christ,  vol.  ii. 
p.  270. 
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they  valued  first  of  all  as  an  instrument  for  governing  others  >  When 
they  looked  within,  and  saw  what  hands  were  moving  the  W’ires,  or 
knew  that  they  were  moving  them,  how  could  they  help  despising  the 
fiction,  that  some  invisible  agency  was  at  work  upon  them  ?  The  tradi¬ 
tions  which  they  professed  to  revere  spoke  of  a  God  of  truth  and  right¬ 
eousness.  They  knew  that  they  sought  to  preserve  faith  in  these 
traditions  for  unrighteous  and  false  ends.  How  could  such  a  contradic¬ 
tion  remain  any  time  hidden  from  themselves,  or  from  others?  It  did 
not  remain  hidden,  we  all  know,  from  either.  It  was  laid  bare  by  the 
most  fearful  evidence.  It  was  declared,  that  if  an  artificial  fabric  of 
vulgar  earthy  materials  cannot  stand  by  itself,  it  cannot  stand  by 
feigning  that  it  is  of  celestial  workmanship.* — Church  a  Family,  pp. 
24,  25. 

‘  If  we  will  have,’  says  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  Sermon  on  Confir¬ 
mation,  ‘  a  dispensation  of  statutes  and  decrees,  we  must  give  up 
the  Christian,  for  it  is  not  such  a  one ;  it  is  the  revelation  of 
principles  which  were  lying  hid  under  statutes  and  decrees ; 
the  setting  up  of  a  spiritual  kingdom.’  (P.  84.)  From  which 
we  might  infer  that  Church-of-Englandism,  which  is  a  thing  of 
statutes  and  decrees,  and  is  7iot  a  spiritual  kingdom,  is  not,  in 
our  author’s  opinion,  Christianity. 

Hut  w’c  said  that  the  explanations  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
services,  given  in  the  w  orks  we  have  immediately  before  us,  show 
either  a  total  disregard  of  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  or  complete 
ignorance  of  its  genius.  Instead  of  recommending  the  use  of 
these  formularies,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  been  enjoined 
by  those  tvhose  a\ithority  lilr.  ^lauricc,  at  least,  would  not  ques¬ 
tion  ;  or  on  some  ground  which  w^ould  prepare  the  mind  for  ac¬ 
quiescence,  without  inquiry,  in  all  others  besides  the  one  he  is 
speaking  of ;  he  has  undertaken  the  perilous  task  of  ratioiializing 
(as  a  divine  of  the  Oxford  school  might  legitimately  term  it)  re¬ 
specting  them  ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  process  is  w’cll  cxcmpli- 
fi<'d  in  the  circumstance,  that,  to  establish  the  propriety’  of  the 
'  Commination  Service,’  he  has  to  leave  unnoticed  the  declaration 
prefixed  to  that  service,  with  which  his  account  by  no  means 
agrees.  What  is  said  of  the  introduction  of  the  ninety-filth 
Psalm  into  the  daily  service,  w’ill  exhibit  this  rationalism ,  in  one 
of  its  simplest  forms ;  and  it  w’ill  scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  any 
reader  that,  without  such  a  stretch  of  fancy%  a  reason  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  this  Psalm,  almost  at  the  commencement  of  congre¬ 
gational  worship,  might  have  been  discovered  in  the  joyous  burst 
of  the  first  verses — *  O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord !  lot  us 
heartily  rejoice  in  the  Kock  of  our  Salvation  !* — 

should  be  very  unwilling  to  overlook  so  leading  a  characteristic 

k  D*  ^  suppose  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  determining 

t  e  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  adopt  the  practice  from  some 
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other  liturgy,  or,  on  their  own  responsibility,  of  making  it  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  rest.  Nor  if  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  abso¬ 
lution  be  the  true  one ;  if  the  word  means  what  it  appears  to  mean  ;  if 
it  is  the  declaration  of  deliverance  to  the  enchained  spirit  of  man  ;  if 
the  acts  of  worship  which  follow  are  its  first  free  exercises ;  would  it  be 
at  all  strange  that  the  sea  and  the  mountains  should  be  acknowledged 
in  our  service  as  the  chosen  music  of  liberty  ?’ — Prayer-Book^  pp.  67, 68. 

After  this,  no  reader  will  be  astonished  at  seeing  the  Commi- 
nation  Service  commented  upon  thus : — 

‘  I  have  followed  literally  the  words  of  the  service  in  this  statement. 

It  does  not  say,  cursed  will  be  every  one  who  follows  this  or  that  evil  • 
course,  but  cursed  is  he.  He  has  put  himself  into  this  evil  position.  It 
is  not  the  punishment  that  may  follow  from  his  acts,  which  is  first  or 
chiefly  spoken  of.  The  state  into  which  those  acts  have  brought  him, 
constitutes  his  misery  and  curse.  The  heaviest  punishment  he  can  look 
for  is,  that  that  state  should  continue,  that  he  should  go  on  living  as  ho 
docs  live,  that  he  should  be  for  ever  what  he  has  made  himself.  For 
to  be  alienated  from  goodness  and  truth,  to  be  shut  up  in  selfishness 
and  hatred,  to  be  every  day  feeling  a  stronger  wish  that  God  were 
something  else  than  he  is — something  else  than  a  perfectly  pure,  and 
holy,  and  loving  being,  something  else  than  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  or  that  he  did  not  exist,  that  there  were  no  God :  this  is 
hell.  To  bo  in  this  state,  is  to  be  in  the  deepest  pit  of  hell.’ — Church 
a  Family^  pp.  195,  196. 

We  need  not  remark  upon  the  extravagance  of  advocacy  by 
which  this  terrible  truth  respecting  God’s  dealings  with  man  is 
held  up  as  the  ground  and  reason  for  that  confessedly  impotent 
utterance  of  ecclesiastical  censures  which  is  appointed  for  Ash- 
Wednesday.  Hut  before  we  leave  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we 
must  express  our  very  strong  doubts  concerning  the  harmony  of 
Mr.  Maurice’s  representation  of  the  substance  of  the  gospel  as 
contained  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  w  ith  the  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England.  To  us  it  appears  that  a  system,  in  which 
the  reception  of  creeds,  the  observance  of  sacraments,  and  the 
performance  of  outward  w^orship,  are  made  so  much  of  as  they 
arc  in  that  Church,  must  vanish  like  the  enchanted  castles  of 
romance  w'hen  some  word  of  power  w'as  spoken — as  soon  as  they 
that  uphold  it  really  sec  that '  Christ  crucified’  is  the  essence  and 
sum  of  the  gospel  revelation.  We  would  gladly  commend  the 
little  w^ork  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  ‘  Warburtonian  Lec¬ 
tures,’  with  their  Prefatory  Review  of  New'maii’s  '  Essay  ^on 
Development,’*  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  by  quoting 

*  Mr.  Maurice  accepts  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  his  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  its  iV/ca,  as  the  exponent  of  the  kingdom  of  ('hrist.  Wherein  does  he 
differ  from  Father  Newman,  who  so  regards  the  Church  of  Horae,  except  in 
not  adopting  the  theory  of  development,  to  connect  what  is  said  of  that  king¬ 
dom  in  the  New  Testament  with  what  he  finds  in  the  Church  ? 
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various  passages  we  had  marked;  although  they  are,  like  his 
other  writings,  disfigured  by  that  bad  habit  of  drawing  upon  his 
fancy  for  his  facts  ;  with  a  notice  of  which  Ave  may  begin  our  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  bearing  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  opinions  upon  the 
nation. 

The  rcanimation  of  the  nation,  and  its  restoration  to  organic 
unity,  or,  more  correctly,  its  advance  to  that  state — for  it  has 
never  yet  attained  it — can  be  effected  only  by  the  hearty  re¬ 
ception  of  the  very  truth  on  the  part  of  those  who  compose  it — 
of  that  truth  which,  from  the  beginning,  has  been  the  soul  of 
those  Avho  have  lived  before  God ;  which  patriarchs  and  pro¬ 
phets,  as  far  as  it  was  revealed  to  them,  held,  as  well  as  apostles 
and  reformers  ;  which,  through  all  changes  and  seeming  changes 
in  religion,  has  ever  been  the  same.  This  truth  must,  however, 
be  presented  to  men  under  some  forms ;  for  without  them  it 
cannot  be  even  recognised  by  those  who  have  not  knoAvn  it. 
And  to  be  recognised,  and,  much  more,  to  be  received,  it  must 
be  presented  under  forms  adapted  to  their  actually  existing  con¬ 
dition,  The  theological  language  of  the  era  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  representations  of  the  gospel  then  devised,  were  the 
offspring  of  the  times ;  and  it  was  their  adaptation  to  the  minds 
they  were  addressed  to  which  made  them  fit  then  to  be  employed  as 
means  to  bring  about  the  vast  results  Avhich  folloAved  the  making 
of  them  known  in  the  world.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  purification 
of  the  scholastic  theology,  Avhich  had  gradually  been  formed  by 
the  indomitable  labours  of  the  learned  men  who,  in  the  ages  of 
ignorance,  Jind  in  spite  of  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  made  the 
j)hilosophy  of  Aristotle  both  the  interpreter  and  the  interpretation 
of  idl  that  is.  AVhen  Kepler  began  his  ‘  guesses  at  truth,’  the 
decline  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  commenced  ;  our  Racon, 
with  the  faith  of  a  prophet,  triumphed  over  it  as  already  fallen, 
whilst  he  himself  was  holdcn  in  its  fetters  ;  Leibnitz  and  Newton 
wrested  tlie  realm  of  physics  from  its  rule  ;  one  after  another,  it 
has  lost  cverv*  province  of  the  Avorld  of  science,  which  it  once 
gave  laws  to.  Metaphysics  has  at  length  been  freed.  Step  by 
step,  with  varying  speed,  the  general  mind  has  followed  this 
revolution  ;  and  soon  Aristotclianism  in  theology  will  be  a  matter 
of  history  alone,  having  no  existence  amongst  living  men.  Ihe 
attempt  to  retain  the  theological  forms  of  the  Reformation,  now 
that  their  foundation,  the  scholastic  philosophy,  has  passed  away 
for  ever, — an  attempt  made  in  defiance  of  all  that  history,  of  all 

taught  respecting  man’s  nature, — this  it  is 
which  has  contributed  most  of  all  to  bring  our  own  nation,  and 
every  nation  of  reformed  Christendom,  into  the  condition  we 
them  in— of  requiring  to  be  evangelized  anew ;  ‘  for 
when  for  the  time  they  ought  to  be  teachers,  they  have  need 
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that  one  teach  them  again  which  be  the  first  principles  of  ttc 
oracles  of  God.*  Other  forms  must  be  resorted  to,  if  the  nation  is 
to  receive  and  to  live  by  ‘  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.*  do 
not  undertake  to  say  by  the  aid  of  what  forms  this  re-aninfation^ 
of  the  nation  can  be  efiected ;  of  this  we  are  certain, — that  just 
as,  in  earlier  ages,  out  of  the  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen  sprang 
the  theology  which,  after  them,  is  called  Scholastic,  so,  from  the 
spiritual  philosophy  which  has  supplanted  it,  must  spring  up  a 
spiritual  theology.  The  Scholastic  forms  have  undeniably  ceased 
to  suggest  living  truths,  not  because  the  ancient  truths  arc 
obsolete — as  some  fondly  imagine — but  because  men’s  minds 
have  advanced  beyond  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  the  modes 
of  expression,  on  which  the  Scholastic  forms  were  based.  The 
consequence  is,  that  these  now’  lifeless  forms  cannot  be  made  to 
represent  living  truth  ;  indeed  they  may  be  retained  until  they 
become  the  means  of  conveying  deadly  errors.  And  thus  wc 
see  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  are  directly  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  in  this  great  matter.  If  the  Church  be  re¬ 
organized  and  re-animated,  the  nation,  as  we  have  sho>vn,  must 
saner ;  but  should  the  nation  receive  new  life  tand  organic  unity, 
where  will  be  the  Church?  For  w’hercas  the  Church  cannot 
but  hold  by  the  old  forms,  and  dares  not  ask  if  they  convey, 
or  ever  conveyed,  truth,  nor  if  there  be  truth  at  all ;  the  nation 
requires  the  old  truth,  but  clothed  in  new  forms  ;  and  just  as 
wo  have  seen  Mr.  Maurice  so  much  infected  with  the  spirit  of 
his  age  as  to  be  unable  to  save  the  Church,  so  shall  we  find,  that 
he  is  so  much  fettered  by  the  forms  of  the  Church,  that  he 
cannot  save  the  nation.  He  does,  indeed,  seek  for  new  aspects 
of  truth  ;  but  he  tries  to  encase  them  in  the  dead  forms  of  his 
f  'hurch,  in  opposition  to  its  general  spirit,  and  equally  so  to 
their  plain  meaning.  If  he  were  content  to  hold  the  new 
views  of  old  truth  alone,  he  might  be  what  John  Sterling 
despaired  of  seeing  him — the  reformer  of  the  nation  ;  but  he 
would  subject  it  to  the  bondage  of  the  formularies  compiled^ 
some  tw  o  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  explained  as  neither  the  • 
constructors  of  them,  nor  any  who  ever  held  them  before  him, 
have  understood  them.  Or  if  he  reverently  submitted  himself 
to  these  formularies,  instead  of  seeking  to  make  them  signify 
w*hat  not  only  they  do  not  of  themselves  signify,  but  arc  even  ^ 
opposed  to,  he  nught,  perchance,  re-or^nize,  if  he  could  not^ 
re-animate,  his  Church  ;  and  failing  to  encct  that,  he  would  still 
nirrit  the  praise  of  being  consistent  and  single-minded. 

M  e  have  seen  how  superciliously  Mr.  Maurice  speaks  of  thosc^ 
whom  conscience  shuts  out  of  his  communion,  charging  them  wnth 
hating  tom  away  a  portion  of  the  truth,  whilst  he  has  it  entire  in 
Ins  Cliurch.  He  is  like  the  tenant  of  some  narrow  field,  whose 
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exhaustcHl  soil  produces  only  briars,  and  thistles,  and  noxious 
plants,  amidst  the  tall  stubble  of  long-past  harvests,  who  should 
show  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  sheaves,  which  he  has  procured 
from  far  and  wide;  and  whilst  reproaching  his  neighbours 
respecting  the  honestly-grown  crops  of  their  fields,  because  they 
had  not  such  variety  as  he  boasted,  should  maintain  that  they 
were  the  produce  of  his  land,  because  he  has  learned  from  some 
local  mytns  or  traditions,  that  once  it  did  yield  all  that  was 
‘  good  for  food,  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes.’  In  fact,  instead  of 
the  whole  truth,  as  he  asserts,  he  has  but  a  few  fragments ;  and 
with  tliem  he  holds  an  incompatible  falsehood,  as  he  himself 
shows;  for  in  endeavouring  to  make  good  his  ground,  he  resorts 
to  such  undisguised  special-pleading,  that  wxue  he  advocating 
God’s  very  truth,  he  would  falsify  it,  and  make  it  unfit  cither  to 
bless  or  to  save. 

In  his  ‘  Boyle  Lectures,’  and  in  his  ‘  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Philosophy,’  Mr.  Maurice  has  given  a  remarkable  liveliness  to 
his  accounts  of  the  various  religions  and  philosophical  systems 
which  he  notices,  by  exhibiting  the  process  whereby  they  may 
be  supposed  to  have  growm  up  from  the  fundamental  or  nidi 
mental  principle  of  each,  into  the  forms  in  which  they  present 
themselves  to  us.*  In  the  Preface  to  the  fonner  work  he 
expressly  admits  that  this  ^wasi-history  of  the  religions  is  fic¬ 
titious  ;  hut,  had  he  not  done  so,  no  one  w  ho  mistook  his  state¬ 
ments  for  a  correct  account  of  their  actual  growth  would  be 
much  injured  by  his  credulity.  It  is  different,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  Church  Formularies,  the  presumed  principle  of 
which  he  hiis  exhibited  in  a  similar  manner,  but  w  ithout  w  arning 
his  readers  that  he  has  done  no  more  than  describe  how,  if  such 
forms  were  constructed  in  the  present  days,  they  miyht  be  sug¬ 
gested,  and  what  purpose  their  constructors  might  intend  them 
to  subserve.  Tw'o  examples  of  this  we  have  already  given  ;  the 
follow’ing  is  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  almost  every  sermon  of  his 
tw’o  worKs  on  the  Prayer-book  wxuld  furnish  instances  : — 

‘  The  Kpistlc  and  the  Gospel  are  followed  by  the  Nicenc  Creed.  1 
have  spoken  already  of  the  use  of  creeds,  and  their  relation  to  our 
prayers  generally ;  I  will  only  say  a  few  words  of  the  place  which  this 
Kastern  Oeed  occupies  in  our  Communion  Service.  They  will  illustrate 
the  whole  subject,  and  will  show  from  what  special  perils  we  need,  and 
may  find,  deliverance.  All  false  systems  give  us  an  organ  of  seeing  in 


A  ^*'**^?^  i*  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  very  erudite  man,  and  his  works 

ao  show  the  fruits  of  extensive  reading;  but  this  habit  of  introducing  invented 
IS  ones  IS  one  which  no  scholar  could  form,  for  he  would  know  how  the 
.  *  ***'  "5  of  did  actually  proceed.  Having  heard  our  author’s  leam- 
g  quesUoueo,  we  mark  this  singular  confirmation  of  the  scepticism. 
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place  of  an  object,  or  presents  an  object  to  creatures  who  are  incapable 
of  beholding  it.  Romanism  is  altogether  subjective  at  one  moment, 
altogether  objective  the  next ;  now  leading  its  votaries  to  hopeless  acts 
of  self-consciousness  and  self-accusation ;  now  compelling  them  to  strain 
their  minds  in  the  contemplation  of  some  image  wholly  external  to 
themselves.  Both  tendencies  exist  in  human  nature — both  are  working 
mightily  among  ourselves.  We  are  continually  tempted  to  make  the 
Epistles  mere  records  of  our  individual  experiences — the  Gospels,  the 
mere  external  history  of  one  who  was  born  at  Bethlehem  and  died  on 
Calvary.  Then  comes  a  vehement  reaction  against  each  habit :  the 
Epistles  are  discarded,  for  we  want  some  real  Person  to  behold ;  the 
Gospels  are  thrown  aside,  for  what  call  have  we  to  believe  a  mere  set 
of  facts,  which  may  be,  perhaps,  mere  symbols  of  certain  general 
human  feelings,  or  of  certain  local  notions.  You  may  denounce  the 
language  in  which  these  opposite  tempers  express  themselves  ;  you 
may  scorn  the  rapidity  with  which  men  pass  from  one  to  the  other ; 
you  may  tell  them  that  they  can  have  no  stedfastness  unless  they 
retain  their  reverence  for  the  written  word,  and  for  the  Church’s 
teaching.  But  what  power  lies  in  these  denunciations,  this  scorn, 
these  grave  warnings  ?  Have  not  you  tried  them  all,  and  do  not  you 
know'  that  they  have  effected  nothing  for  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  ? — that  they  very  often  exhibit  nothing  but  your  own  super¬ 
ciliousness,  hardness,  want  of  sympathy  with  other  men’s  temptations, 
ignorance  of  your  own — nothing,  in  short,  but  your  incapacity  to  com¬ 
municate  the  mind  of  Christ  to  others,  because  it  is  not  in  yourselves  ? 
Oh,  surely  there  is  a  more  excellent  way  !  Let  us  be  taught  prac¬ 
tically,  continually,  that  there  is  a  Divine  Spirit  to  whom  we  may 
refer  our  spiritual  acts ;  that  there  is  a  Son  to  whom  that  Spirit  is 
leading  us ;  that  there  is  an  eternal  relation  between  them,  dependent 
upon  the  relation  of  both  to  the  Father  ;  and  self-contemplation  will 
turn  to  adoring  faitli,  and  the  formal  history  will  become  connected 
w’ith  our  own  personal  being,  and  with  the  being  of  our  race.  Let 

each  one  say,  when  he  closes  the  Gospel,  “  I  believe  in - .”  * — 

Prayer-hook,  pp.  225 — 227. 


In  short,  Mr.  Maurice’s  remedy  is  ‘  the  Nicene  Creed !’ 
And,  perhaps,  if  he  had  liimself  framed  tlie  Communion  Ser¬ 
vice,  lie  might  have  made  that  creed  symbolize  not  merely  the 
orthodox  faith,  but  also  the  true  deliverance  from  the  diingcrs 
arising  from  imagining  an  opposition  between  the  histories  of 
the  life  of  the  S  aviour,  and  the  apostolic  development  of  the 
truth  of  his  salvation.  Hut  such  was  not  the  reason  for  its 
introduction  at  this  part  of  the  prayers  ;  and  the  passage  we 
have  quoted  is  only  one  out  of  a  great  number  in  which  Mr. 
^laurice  asserts,  wdth  no  faint  confidence,  that  a  certain  aim 
directed  the  injunction  of  particular  observances,  or  that  certain 
results  have  follow’^ed  the  use  of  them,  when  the  experience  and 
know  ledge  of  the  matter,  which  arc  w  ithin  the  reach  of  .all  men, 
show,  respecting  both  the  one  and  the  other,  that  it  is  not  so. 
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Such  '  rarionalism*  is  not  what  the  nation  w^ants,  nor  what  the 
Church  can  allow. 

And  this  leads  us  to  observe,  that  another  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Maurice’s  defences  of  the  Church  of  England  and  its  formu¬ 
laries,  is  that  he  takes  for  granted  that  w^hat  is  spoken  in  any 
one  of  the  latter,  or  is  implied  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
actually  ts ;  and  that,  although  it  is  notorious  that  the  exact 
contrary  is  the  case.  Thus,  he  entitles  one  of  his  works,  ‘  The 
Prayer-book ;  specially  considered  as  a  Protection  against 
Romanism.’  Against  which  we  set  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  most  earnestly  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of 
the  Prayer-book,  making  it  its  own  interpreter,  or  using  the 
writings  of  its  compilers  in  understanding  it,  instead  of  the 
political  position  and  exigencies  of  the  Church,  have  (l  oth 
clergy  and  laity)  gone  over  in  numbers  to  Rome.  Anc  we 
may  fairly  refer  to  Mr.  Maskell’s  letter  to  Dr.  Puscy,  wh*ch 
appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  Anti-Papal  agitation, 
as  the  expression  of  the  experience  of  one  w  ho  had  trusted  to  that 
defence,  and  had  found  it  to  be  worthless.  That  ^Ir.  Maurice 
should  confound  his  Church  w  ith  the  very  Church  of  Christ,  is  a 
mistake  into  which  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  fall,  when  even 
Congregationalists  are  prone  to  the  same  error.  And  wx  shall 
see  that  he  professes  to  hold  most  literally  the  reality  of  Sacra¬ 
mental  salvation  and  life.  Rut  w'ho  could  have  expected  to 
meet  w  ith  such  a  passage  as  this,  which  is  the  comment  upon 
those  responsive  ejaculations,  ‘  O  Lord,  open  thou  our  lips!’ 

*  And  our  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy  praise,’  <S:c.  ? 

‘  Do  you  think,  brethren,  that  the  most  vehement  and  scornful 
discourses  against  the  arrogance  of  priests,  when  they  exalt  them¬ 
selves  above  their  brethren,  and  establish  a  guild  of  their  own,  arc 
more  effectual  protests  against  this  evil  and  wickedness  than  simple 
utterances  in  which  the  shepherd  is  taught  that  he  is  nothing  except 
as  he  identifies  himself  with  the  flock,  as  he  follows  the  chief  Shep¬ 
herd,  the  great  High  Priest,  in  feeling  and  bearing  w'hat  each  of  them 
feels  and  beaw,  in  sympathizing  w  iih  all  the  groans  of  humanity  ?  To 
be  self-conceited,  self-satisfied,  self-glorifying,  is  the  continual  peril  of 
the  priest,  because  it  is  the  continual  peril  of  the  man ;  and  he  must 
experience  the  temptations  of  other  men  in  their  most  terrible  forms 
that  as  he  who  yields  to  this  temptation  forsakes  the  true  privilege 
and  glory  of  man,  and  cuts  himself  off  from  the  Divine  type  of 
humanity,  so  the  priest  who  yields  to  it  becomes — you  all  feel  it,  your 
words  of  indignation  and  contempt  show’  that  you  do — more  than  all 

others,  an  apostate  from  his  rightful  and  appointed  calling.’ — Ih\d. 
pp.  61,62.  o  FF  o 

.  priesthood  like  that  of  the  Church  of  England  con¬ 

tinually  before  our  eyes,  w’c  may  W’cll  be  suspicious  of  such  an 
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argument  as  this,  especially  as  it  actually  involves  priestly 
assumptions  to  any  extent.  11  ut  we  should  as  soon  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  the  formula,  Sey'vus  Servorum  Dei,  urged  by  a 
Romanist  as  a  disproof  of  the  Pontiff’s  arrogance  ! 

Here,  again,  is  another  specimen  of  our  author’s  remarkable 
postulates — he  is  speaking  of  one  of  the  j)rayers  in  the  Com¬ 
munion  Service  : — ‘  The  prayer  for  our  own  Sovereign,  con¬ 
necting  the  law  of  God  with  our  national  life,  was  a  witness 
that  we  are  just  as  much  under  the  Divine  government  as  the 
Jews  were,  only  that  our  theocracy  has  been  raised  as  the  whole 
dispensation  has  been  raised.’  {Prayer-hook,  p.  222.)  No  doubt 
we  areas  much  under  the  Divine  government  as  the  Jews  ;  more 
so,  if  we  arc  pleased  to  express  our  conviction  of  the  superiority  of 
our  gospel  blessings  to  those  of  the  law  of  IMoses,  by  such  a 
term ;  but  it  is  wicked  to  foist  in  that  word  *  theocracy,’  and 
apply  it  to  the  aristocratical  rule  under  which  we  in  England 
lie,  so  {IS  to  discountenance,  obliquely,  every  effort  to  remove, 
or  to  lessen  the  tyr{inny. 

In  ‘  The  Church  a  Family,’  this  assumption  is  pushed  to 
tlic  verge  of  absurdity;  and  in  the  sermon  on  ‘  The  Visitation 
of  the  Sick,’  Mr.  Maurice  feels  compelled  to  defend  himself, 
wliich  he  docs  in  this  most  extraordinary  way  : — 

‘  Brethren,  I  do  not  want  to  be  told  how  much  appearances  contra¬ 
dict  this  faith.  Those  who  make  appearances  the  law  of  their  lives, 
who  judj^e  by  what  they  see,  must  cast  it  aside.  I  will  not,  cannot, 
ask  them,  on  any  principle  which  they  confess,  to  adopt  it  or  retain  it. 
1  will  only  ask  them  to  try  and  look  the  world’s  facts  in  the  face 
without  it ;  and  if  they  find  it  impossible,  if  they  must  suppress  dis- 
•igreeable  evidences,  and  deal  dishonestly  with  themselves,  or  become 
^T'lad — then  to  consider  whether  the  belief  of  their  forefathers  in  moral 
and  spiritual  truths  may  not  have  had  some  deeper  ground  than 
appearances  to  rest  upon,  just  as  they  know  well  that  the  physical 
order  of  the  universe  has.  Those  who  do  believe,  under  whatever 
moditications,  that  the  gospel  is  a  message  from  heaven,  I  would 
simply  ask,  what  a  gospel  from  heaven  can  be,  if  it  is  not  a  gospel 
concerning  a  Father  ;  if  it  is  not  a  declaration  how  that  father  looks 
upon  his  children,  and  what  he  has  done  to  reconcile  them  to  himself  ? 

e  must  fall  back  upon  this  alternative :  “  Is  the  death  of  Christ 
the  highest  and  most  conclusive  demonstration  which  we  possess  con¬ 
cerning  the  mind  and  character  of  God,  and  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  men,  or  is  there  some  higher  ?”  If  there  is  no  higher,  then, 
in  despite  of  all  outward  appearances,  and  of  all  theoretical  difficulties, 
we  must  take  up  that  language  which  our  Service  for  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick  uses,  and  w’hich  it  warrants  all  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in 
using.  I  will  use  no  stronger  expression  than  this ;  1  do  not  care  to 
the  Church  enjoins  this  language  on  us.  I  readily  admit  that  she 
authorizes  us  to  depart  from  the  mere  letter  of  the  exhortation  when 
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our  judgment,  enlightened,  as  we  hope,  by  the  Spirit,  leads  us  to 
think  such  a  deviation  desirable  ;  but  the  principle  which  is  embodied 
in  that  exhortation — the  principle,  1  mean,  of  addressing  every  sick 

person  as  under  God’s  fatherly  correction . This,  I  am 

justified  in  saying  is  the  principle  of  the  Church.* — Pp.  116, 
117. 

A\'e  cannot  tell  why  the  writer  of  this  should  refuse  to  believe 
in  Transubstantiation,  or  anything  else  which  ‘  the  Church  ’  luus 
taught,  against  which  there  lie  ‘  outward  appearances  ’  and 
^theoretical  difficulties.’  It  is  most  mournful  to  read  such  a 
defence  of  such  a  rite,  when  put  forth  by  a  man  who  can  so 
sec  truth  as  some  of  our  extracts  prove.  This  passage  implies 
the  misrepresentation  which  Mr.  Maurice  has  made  of  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel  on  mankimi,  on  the  ground  of  which  he  jus¬ 
tifies  the  baptismal  service,  and  could  justify  the  worst  delusions 
men  have  ever  resorted  to  for  refuge  from  the  plain  declaration 
of  our  Lord — ‘  he  that  heUeteth  shall  be  saved.’ 

That  Mr.  Maurice  should  ascribe  to  the  Prayer-book,  the 
Church,  or  the  Articles,  all  that  is  really  effected  by  the  Gospel, 
or  by  the  portions  of  Holy  M  rit  which  they  may  contain,  will 
not  cause  any  one  iistonishment ;  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  cite 
an  example ;  we  will  refer  our  readers  to  his  sermons  on  ‘  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Lessons,’  in  the  course  ‘  on  the  Prayer-book  con¬ 
sidered  in  reference  to  Romanism.’  Put  there  are  other  species 
of  spcciid  pleading  in  the  works  before  us,  which  show  that  the 
writer  is  not  one  who  can  breathe  a  new  spirit  into  the  heart  of 
the  nation. 

In  all  the  controversial  and  argumentative  parts,  it  is  most 
painful  to  observe  that  difficulties  and  objections  are  stated  with 
an  air  of  apparent  frankness ;  and  there  is  the  same  show  of 
candour  in  meeting  and  disposing  of  them ;  but  in  almost  every 
case  sometliing  else  is  discussed  instead  of  what  is  proposed,  and 
the  foregone  conclusion  is  given  as  the  result.  Some  of  our 
fxtracts  illustrate  this  ;  the  sermon  on  the  Litany,  in  his  defence 
of  the  Prayer-book,  is  a  remarkable  instance  ;  and  ‘  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,’  the  plan  of  w’hich  is  the  exhibition  of  the  Church  of 
Lngland  jis  the  only  complete  manifestation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Quakerism,  is  yet  more  wonderful.  In  several  of 
the  sermons  on  the  various  services,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
look  tlic  adroitness  with  which  the  impressions  produced  by  the 
part  of  the  discourse  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  text,  arc 
turned  to  account  in  favour  of  the  service  which  is  professedly 
treated  of.  The  relation  of  many  of  those  texts  to  the  subjects  of 
the  discourses  is  most  obscure  ;  and  the  employment  of  some  (as, 
for  example,  our  Ix)rd's  injunction  against  ‘  vain  repetitions,’  and 

much  speaking,  which  is  the  text  to  the  sermon  on  ‘  Ejaculations 
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and  Collects  ’)  indicates  not  a  little  bravery.  We  must  complain 
of  the  fantastical  interpretations  of  various  texts ;  and  we  do  so 
the  more  emphatically  because  we  have  observed  with  regret 
that  his  admirers  are  spreading  these  whimsicalities  by  adopting 
them  in  their  discourses,  without  any  expression  of  hesitation, 
and  apparently  without  knowing  that  they  both  can  and  ought 
to  read  the  scriptures  for  themselves,  and  not  lay  hold  of  any 
explanation  which  comes  as  a  novelty.  Our  space  compels  us  to 
speak  thus  generally  respecting  matters  we  should  have  preferred 
dealing  with  at  length.  ,  We  can  only  utter  cautions  and  warnings 
where  we  might  have  brought  accusations,  and  proved  them  too. 
We  hope  that  our  readers  will  examine  these  writings  upon  these 
hints ;  and  whether  they  agree  with  us  in  our  conclusions,  or 
take  the  only  other  alternative,  that  Mr.  Maurice  docs  not  sec 
that  what  he  has  written  lies  open  to  such  grave  charges,  the 
position  we  would  establish  is  ])rovcd — he  is  unfit  to  be  the 
teacher  of  the  people. 

What  we  have  said  relates  to  the  waij  in  which  our  .author 
has  unfolded  and  enforced  his  opinions ;  we  now  notice  his 
Ritualism,  which  a  follower  of  Dr.  Pusey  might  approve,  could 
he  see  it  apart  from  such  passages  iis  we  have  quoted  above.  We 
cannot  avoid  some  further  exhibition  of  his  special  pleading,  as 
the  determination  with  which  he  clings  to  these  old  forms  is 
best  shown  by  the  mode  in  which  he  defends  them.  We  begin 
with  his  assertion  of  an  order  of  priests.  In  the  sermons  on 
Absolution  we  find  the  following  : — 


‘  The  gospel  is  the  great  absolution  of  tlic  race  ;  the  Christian  king¬ 
dom  embodies  the  principle  of  that  absolution.*  .  .  .  ‘  Wc  should 
expect  to  find  in  this  economy,  as  much  as  in  the  last,  an  order  of  men, 
who,  from  generation  to  generation,  would  set  forth  God  as  an  Absolver, 
not  only  in  the  lower  and  subordinate  senses,  but  in  the  highest  sense 
of  all  — as  the  Absolver  of  the  conscience  and  spirit  of  man,  as  the 
deliverer  from  the  essential  evil.’ — Prayer-book^  pp.  41,  42.  ‘I  have 
spoken  of  the  first  words  of  the  Absolution  as  explaining  the  ground  of 
the  priest’s  office.  They  show  that  he  is  not  first  an  utterer  of  man’s 
wants,  but  first  an  utterer  of  the  mind  of  God.  He  is  not  making  a 
way  from  earth  to  heaven,  but  bringing  a  message  from  heaven  to  earth. 
The  end  and  result  of  that  message,  I  admit,  is  to  bring  men  to  God ; 
and  the  priest,  I  doubt  not,  is  to  guide  them  on  the  road.’ — Ihtd.^  pp. 
47,  48.  .  .  .  ‘  The  priest  may  say  to  a  sick  man,  confessing  some  load 
which  is  lying  heavy  upon  his  heart  at  that  moment,  “  /  pardon  and 
absolve  thee;”  the  man  asks  for  that  help,  and  it  is  our  commission  to 
be  an  absolver;  he  has  no  calling  at  all  if  he  may  not  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  loosing  heavy  burdens,  and  bidding  the  oppressed  go  free.’ — 
/&/c/..pp.272,273. 


The 


defence  of  this 


viov  of  the  ]>iiebthoo(l  wc  find  in  ‘  The 
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Church  of  Christ,’  where  he  states  that  their  claim  to  be  absolvers 
‘  has  in  a  maimer  been  universal.  Luther  believed  that  he  was 
to  absolve  as  much  as  Tetzcl.  Every  person  who  says  that  the 
sole  office  of  a  minister  is  to  preach  the  gospel,  says  so  because 
he  believes  this  is  the  way  to  absolve.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  137,  138.) 
A  yet  more  audacious  claim  is  put  forward  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Consecration  Prayer : — 

*  A  priest  offers  up  this  Consecration  Prayer— only  a  priest  may  offer 
it.  Docs  it  seem  to  you  a  dangerous  privilege,  one  which  is  likely  to 
make  a  mere  feeble  man  feel  that  there  is  a  mysterious  and  exclusive 
sanctity  attached  to  his  person ;  that  he  has  an  access  to  God  which 
others  cannot  have  ?  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  what  the  words  arc 
which  he  speaks — what  makes  his  office  divine.  He  speaks  of  Christ 
having  died,  that  all  men  may  be  admitted  to  behold  God’s  face  and 
live ;  his  right  is  to  present  that  complete  sacrifice  which  God  and  not 
man  had  provided,  and  with  which  God  is  satisfied.  There  is  no  gor¬ 
geous  ceremonial,  no  veiling  of  the  face.  The  awfulness  of  the 
priest’s  duty  consists  in  its  simplicity,  its  own  nothingness,  in  the 
witness  w’hich  he  bears  that  the  mediation  of  Christ  is  a  living,  effectual 
mediation  for  the  whole  body,  and  for  its  most  sinful  member.’ — Prayer- 
book^  pp.  292,  293. 

llic  sermons  on  the  Ordination  Services  contain  further  state¬ 
ments  respecting  this  order  of  priests  ;  amongst  others,  these 
observ  ations  occur  : — 

*  I  cannot  admit  that  the  presbyter  does  not  include  the  lepev^.  I 
cannot ;  for  I  sec  that  our  tendency  in  this  day  is  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  that  we  are  all  priests  to  God,  though  we  are  so  fond  of  using 
the  words;  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  Christ  is  the  actual  High 
Priest,  though  we  are  glad  to  speak  of  him  by  that  name,  for  the 
negative  purpose  of  proving  that  his  ministers  on  earth  have  no  right 
to  be  called  subordinate  priests.’  .  .  .  ‘  I  offer  no  apology  for  those 
expressions  in  our  ordination  of  priests,  when  the  bishop  lays  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  a  weak  youth,  and  says,  “  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  the  office  of  a  priest  in  Christ’s  Church  !”  I  say  boldly,  that  youth 
ought  to  believe  that  he  is  endowed  with  this  power ;  else  he  will  not 
do  Christ’s  work,  or  feel  his  own  nothingness,  or  be  the  helper  and 
deliverer  of  his  brethren.’ — Church  a  Family^  pp.  166 — 169. 

‘Boldly,’  indeed!  too  much  so;  for  w’hy  should  a  ‘weak 
youth  ’  believe  that  wdiich  is  not  true  ?  and  does  not  all  history 
testify  against  the  alleged  fruits  of  the  belief  in  this  untruth  f 
How  he  magnifies  the  office  of  the  bishop,  may  be  inferred  Irom 
the  fact,  that  in  a  sermon  on  Christian  Civilization,  preached  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Pending  of  bishops  to  the  colonics  is  spoken  of  as  the  principal 
nu  ans  of  evangelizing  them — ‘  conscious  how  imperfect  all  efforts 
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for  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel  must  be,  so  long  as  it  was 
not  what  it  is  alw'ays  described  in  Scripture  as  being — the  gospel 
of  a  kingdom.’ — Christmas -day  and  other  Sermons,  p.  403. 

In  a  passage  quoted  above  may  be  seen  Mr.  Maurice’s  view  of 
the  Nicene  Creed.  Of  the  so-called  Apostles’  Creed,  he  avers 
that  ‘  it  is  a  creed  for  the  people  which  the  schoolman  cannot 
and  dares  not  meddle  with ;  and  yet  w  hich,  he  is  obliged  to  con¬ 
fess,  says  much  more  than  he  can  say  in  hundreds  of  folios.’ — 
{Prayer-Book,  p.  161.)  Whilst  of  the  pseudo- Athanasian  Creed, 
all  notice  of  which  he  leaves  out  of  his  sermons  on  the  occasional 
services,  he  says  :  ‘  If  I  paited  with  it,  I  think  I  should  not 
help  the  cause  of  charity,  and  should  do  great  injury  to  the 
cause  of  truth.’  ‘  I  could  not  give  up  this  creed  without  saying, 
that  the  meaning  and  principle  of  it  belonged  less  to  this  time 
than  to  former  times.  Whereas,  I  believe  that  they  belong  more 
to  our  time  than  to  any  time.’  {Kingdom  of  Christ,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  551,552.)  Elsewhere,  in  the  same  work,  he  asserts  that  the 
Apostles’  Creed  ‘  is  an  essential  sign  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.’ 
(P.  16.)  No  one,  after  what  he  has  seen,  will  suppose  that 
the  Articles  occasion  Mr.  Maurice  any  trouble.  They  do  not. 
Whilst  ho  points  out  their  non-agreement  with  every  school,  in 
his  ‘  Kingdom  of  Christ ;’  in  his  strange  pamphlet,  ‘  Subscription 
no  Pondage,’  and  subsequently  in  his  ‘  Letters  to  a  Non-resident 
Member  of  Convocation,’  he  advances  a  theory  of  their  value  in 
the  universities,  which  outdoes  all  the  nonsense  which  has  ever 
been  uttered  about  a  too-well-belovcd  system  by  any  theolo¬ 
gian.  He  regards  ‘  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  guides  in  all  the 
branches  of  academical  education  ’ !  and  discusses  ‘  Objection  to 
Articles  as  useless  to  Lawyers,’  ‘  Use  of  Articles  to  the  Medical 
Student,’  ‘Use  of  Articles  to  the  Statesman,’  ‘  Theological  Arti¬ 
cles  applied  to  Malthusian  principles  ’ ! !  The  only  answer  con¬ 
ceivable  is  that  sarcastic  quatrain  which  Mr.  Carlyle  addresses  to 
such  as  Mr.  Maurice,  and  which  might  have  been  suggested  by 
his  pamphlet:- 

‘  The  Builder  of  this  universe  was  wise : 

He  planned  all  souls,  all  systems,  planets,  particles. 

The  plan  He  shaped  his  worlds  and  scons  by 

AV  as — heavens ! — was  thy  small  Nine-and-thirty  Articles  ?  ’ 

A  few  of  the  passages  in  w'hich  the  Sacramental  opinions  of 
our  author  arc  expressed,  arc  all  that  w'c  can  give  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  already  quoted  ;  but  they  will  be  more  than 
sufficient.  The  language  of  the  Church  formularies  is  of  course 
used  in  its  literal  signification,  and  a  sharp  rebuke  is  uttered  in 
the  sermons  on  the  Prayer-book,  p.  257,  against  those  who  do 
not  receive  it  as  implicitly  as  the  preacher  himself.  If  he  docs 
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not  employ  such  imagery  as  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  school  delight 
in,  it  is  not  because  his  faith  is  less  assured,  but  only  that  he  has 
a  less  fervid  imagination.  He  calls  baptism  ‘  the  seal  of  God’s 
new  covenant;  the  filial  baptism;  the  witness  that  we  are  adopted 
into  the  Divine  family ;’  ‘  the  pledge  of  their  union  to  a  living 
Lord,  over  whom  death  has  no  power  ;  ’  by  it  ‘  the  Father  scaled 
them  as  children,  by  it  they  took  up  their  places  in  the  universal 
family ;  ’  they  ‘  are  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  not  of  nature ;  ’ 

‘  actual  blessings  ’  have  been  conferred  upon  them,  ‘  and  not  a 
possible  or  hypothetical  one ;  ’  it  is  ‘  the  means  of  opening  the 
spiritual  eye  in  man  ;  ’  it  says,  ‘  God  hath  justified  thee  in 
C'hrist ;’  it  ‘  declares  that  I  live  in  Christ,  and  that  I  have  no  life 
apart  from  him ;  ’  *  God  acknowledges  us  in  that  simple  act  as 
members  of  Him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again;’  Luther 
‘  shook  the  Seven  Hills  ’  by  the  declaration,  ‘  Believe  on  the 
warrant  of  your  baptism,  you  are  grafted  into  Christ ;  claim 
your  position.  You  have  the  Spirit,  you  are  children  of  God; 
do  not  live  as  if  you  belonged  to  the  devil ;  ’  it  ‘  asserts  for  each 
man  that  he  is  taken  into  union  with  a  Divine  Person,  and  by 
virtue  of  that  union  is  emancipated  from  his  evil  nature  ;  ’  and 
yet,  there  are  ‘  baptized  men  who  have  lived  without  God  in  the 
world,’  and  who  ‘  are  converted  to  him  by  his  grace ;  ’  it  is  a 
‘  mystery  that  the  name  of  God  is  put  upon  little  children,  and 
that  they  grow  up  under  the  love  and  adoption  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit ;  ’  and  yet  *  the  mere  baptizing  of  a  child  docs 
not  express  to  our  minds  the  full  idea  of  baptism,  as  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  Scriptures ;  we  want  something,  not  to  make  baptism 
more  complete,  but  to  show  how  complete  it  is,’  and  so  we  have 
Confirmation ! 

Ihe  Lord’s  Supper  he  thus  designates:  ‘The  Sacrament  of 
Christ’s  continual  presence  with  his  universal  family,  the  witness 
to  each  man  of  his  own  place  in  that  family,  and  of  his  share  in 
its  blessings,  the  pledge  and  spring  of  a  renewed  life,  and  the 
assurance  that  that  life  is  his  eternal  life  ;  ’  *  the  Sacrament  of 
Christ’s  death  for  each  of  us ;  ’  ‘  the  Sacrament  of  his  body  and 
blood ;  ’  ‘  a  sacrificial  feast ;  ’  ‘  the  eucharistic  sacrifice.’ 

‘  ^  e  have  proof  enough  in  its  history,*  he  says,  ‘  that  no  charm  lies 
in  it— considered  by  itself,  apart  from  God — to  preserve  us  from  the 
most  fat^  confusion,  the  deepest  moral  death ;  but  equal  proof  that 
where  it  is  taken  as  God’s  method  of  communicating  with  his  creatures; 
of  unfolding  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  them  when  he  is  be- 
heved  really  to  be  present  in  it,  and  they  come  trusting  in  him,  and 
yielding  themselves  to  him— it  is  the  very  most  wonderful  means  of 
ti^slating  words  into  life,  and  reconciling  truths  which,  when  they  are 

o  ered  as  propositions  to  the  intellect,  must  be  contradictory.’ — Prayff" 
p.  290. 
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This  last  quotation  is  sufficiently  opposed  in  spirit  to  the 
gospel ;  but  it  ought  to  be  observed,  respecting  the  denial  of 
sacramental  efficacy  at  the  outset,  that  Mr.  Maurice  admits 
that  a  rite  of  the  Church  is  administered  ‘  apart  from  God and 
so  the  denial  is  a  mere  semblance. 

Respecting  the  whole  of  what  wc  have  exhibited  for  the  pur- 
|>ose  of  illustrating  this  part  of  our  proposition,  we  must  say,  in 
our  author’s  own  words :  ‘  The  painful  truth  becomes  too  clear  to 
be  suppressed,  that  when  men  are  leagued  in  support  of  a  system, 
they  wnll  resort  to  craft  and  dishonesty  in  defence  of  it ;  that 
they  will  feel  acts  of  this  kind,  not  sins,  but  duties ;  that  the 
habit  and  rule  of  their  life  will  have  more  and  more  tendency  to 
become  one  of  untruth  in  proportion  as  they  feel  more  distinctly 
that  truth  and  the  system  are  identical.’  (Prayei'-book,  pp.  124, 
125.)  Or,  in  the  w  ords  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  who,  in  his  remarks 
upon  Pascal,  in  his  ‘  Loyola,’  says:  L4  shiccre  belief  is  not  all 
that  will  be  rccpiired  of  those  whose  endowunents  and  acquire¬ 
ments  qualify  them  to  ascertain  the  rational  foundation  of  their 
belief;  and  whose  position  before  the  w’orld,  as  teachers  and 
w  riters,  requires  them  to  acquaint  themselves  with  those  facts, 
and  with  those  arguments,  •  of  wdiich  they  will  hear  nothing 
within  the  circle  of  their  own  communion.’  Put  whatever  the 
verdict  on  this  point,  none  can  entertain  any  expectation  that  a 
man  so  wxddcd  to  the  formularies  of  his  Church,  and  able  to  re¬ 
sort  to  such  special-pleading  in  behalf  of  them,  will  prove  either 
the  awakener  or  the  organizer  of  the  nation  in  true  life  and 
unity. 

John  Sterling’s  letter  reminds  us,  that  Mr.  Maurice  does  not 
stand  alone  in  his  opinions.  Had  we  the  space,  we  would  endea¬ 
vour  to  show  the  relation  of  this  little  ‘  school  ’  to  the  past  and 
the  future,  by  exhibiting  its  points  both  of  resemblance  and  of 
unlikeness  to  the  ‘  Latitude-men’  of  Cambridge  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  For  they  were  Platonizing  Churchmen,  as  these  are ;  and 
in  them,  too,  philosophic  culture,  which  had  revealed  the  neces¬ 
sary  imperfection  of  all  doctrinal  forms,  and  a  position  in  the 
English  Church,  produced  a  rigid  adherence  to  its  ritual  forms, 
at  the  expense  of  their  earnestness  respecting  the  truth  ;  just  as 
naturally  as  earnestness  about  the  truth,  in  minds  of  limited 
cultivation,  begets  fierce  bigotry  about  doctrines.  Ihis  we  must 
piuss  by,  and  hastily  conclude.  We  have  often  spoken  of  the 
indications,  that  a  great  change  in  the  way  in  which  men  regard 
the  gospel  is  at  hand.  Now",  we  may  claim  Mr.  Maurice  as  a 
witness  that  our  expectation  is  correct ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  anti¬ 
quated  traditions  he  holds  by  so  resolutely,  he  has  been  unable 
to  shut  out  the  light  which  this  ace  has  brought ;  and  what 
be  has  received  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  entire  revolution  in 
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men’s  thoughts  of  the  things  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  the 
arguments  he  employs  to  support  his  Churchism  should  show  us 
that  the  familiar  defences  of  that  system  are  nearly  worn  out ; 
whilst  the  influence  of  these  novelties,  which  are  put  forward  in 
vindication  of  it,  must  be  as  destructive  as  the  attacks  of  its 
opponents.  There  ought  to  be  no  little  instruction  for  us  in  the 
desperate  efforts  which  Mr.  Maurice  makes  to  bring  those  dead 
forms  and  the  living  truth  that  has  come  to  him,  into  harmony. 
And  especially  should  we,  when  we  see  ^what  untruth  such 
endeavours  bring  upon  the  spirit,  remember  that  dangers  of  the 
self-same  nature  environ  ourselves  ;  that  we  may  suffer  our  sys¬ 
tems  to  become  cft’ectual  barriers  to  the  influx  of  God’s  light 
upon  our  souls ;  and,  in  our  zeal  to  defend  them^  do  irreparable 
damage  to  the  truth  by  attempting  to  uphold  it  in  association 
with,  or  by  means  of,  falsehood. 


Art.  II. — Companions  of  my  Solitude.  London  :  Pickering.  1851. 

Fcap.  8vo.  Pp.  275. 

Whatever  expectation  might  or  might  not  be  excited  by  the 
title  w’e  have  transcribed,  the  public  will  welcome  a  new  work 
by  the  author  of  ‘  Essays  written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business  ’ 
(of  which  we  sec  the  announcement  of  a  fifth  edition),  and  of 
‘  Friends  in  Council.*  The  present  title  is  probably  intended  to 
be  read  in  the  light  of  these  tw’o  preceding  ones,  and  to  take  a 
dcc]>er  significancy  by  reflection  from  them.  In  the  first  of  the 
tliree  books,  the  writer  addresses  us  from  the  midst  of  active  life, 
and,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  multitudinous  companionship;  in 
the  ^cond,  he  has  exchanged  the  town  for  the  country,  but  still 
retains,  or  frequently  gathers,  a  few  old  friends  around  him,  to 
whose  society  tne  reader  is  admitted,  and  in  concert  'with  whom, 
we  may  say,  the  book  professes  to  have  been  w’ritten ;  in  the 
pr<»ent  work,  without  assuming  the  character  of  an  absolute 
solitary  or  hermit,  he  may  be  understood  as  giving  no  more  than 
he  has  heretofore  done — the  thoughts  and  speculations  of  one 
to  a  great  extent  retired  from  the  world,  and  conversing  chiefly 
with  himself.  *  When  in  the  country,’  he  says,  ‘  I  live  much 
alone  ;  and,  as  I  wander  over  downs  and  commons,  and  through 
laiR^s  with  lofty  hedges,  many  thoughts  come  into  my  mind.  I 
had,  too,  the  same  ones  come  again  and  again,  and  arc  spiritual 
companions.  At  times  they  insist  upon  being  w’ith  me,  and  arc 
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resolutely  intrusive.  I  think  I  will  describe  them,  that  so  I  may 
have  mastery  over  them.  Instead  of  suffering  them  to  haunt  me 
jis  vague  faces  and  half-fashioned  resemblances,  I  will  make  them 
into  distinct  pictures,  which  I  can  give  away  or  hang  up  in  my 
room,  turning  them,  if  I  please,  with  their  faces  to  the  wall ;  and, 
in  short,  be  free  to  do  what  I  like  wdth  them.’  And  again,  in 
another  place :  ‘  These  companions  of  my  solitude,  my  reveries, 
take  many  forms.  Sometimes,  the  nebulous  stuft'  out  of  which 
they  are  formed  comes  together  with  some  method  and  set  pur¬ 
pose,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  heavy  cloud — then  they  >vill  do 
for  an  essay  or  moral  discourse ;  at  others,  they  are  merely  like 
those  sportive,  disconnected  forms  of  vapour  which  are  streaked 
across  the  heavens,  now  like  a  feather,  now  like  the  outline  of  a 
camel,  doubtless  obeying  some  law  and  with  some  design,  but 
such  as  mocks  our  observation  ;  at  other  times,  again,  they 
arrange  themselves  like  those  fleckered  clouds  where  all  the 
heavens  are  regularly  broken  up  in  small  divisions,  lying  evenly 
over  each  other  wdth  light  between  each.  The  result  of  this  last- 
mentioned  state  of  reverie  is  well  brought  out  in  conversation.’ 
And,  accordingly,  wc  have,  even  in  this  volume,  one  or  tw  o  con¬ 
versations,  in  the  same  style  with  those  interspersed  in  the 
‘  Friends  in  Council.’ 

All  this,  of  course,  is  to  be  taken  as  nothing  more  than  the 
representation  w  hich  the  author  chooses  to  make  of  himself  for 
his  particular  purpose  or  purposes  in  writing.  He  has  come 
before  us  in  a  succession  of  characters,  or  at  least  of  situations, 
the  better,  it  may  be,  to  exhibit  to  us  a  large  philosophy  and 
many-sided  mind ;  or,  in  case  the  reader  may  have  eluded  his 
approach  from  one  direction,  to  get  round  him  and  take  him 
from  another.  There  are  one  or  two  things,  nevertheless,  which 
W’c  shall  certainly  not  be  WTong  in  resting  upon  as  realities.  It 
is  evident  that  the  author  of  ‘  Friends  in  (’ouncil,’  and  of  the 
present  volume,  has  at  one  time  had  to  do  with  public  life,  if  he 
is  not  still  in  a  political  position  ;  so  much  he  must  be  under¬ 
stood  to  tell  us  about  himself  in  various  places,  expressly  or  by 
implication,  even  if  it  wxre  not  to  be  collected  as  a  probable 
inference  from  many  of  his  remarks.  And,  whether  he  be  still 
involved  in  the  cares  of  office,  or  emancipated  from  that  bon¬ 
dage,  and  actually  leading  the  natural  ‘  life  exempt  from  public 
haunt,’  which 

‘  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything 

it  is  as  clear  as  if  it  had  been  intimated  in  so  many  distinct 
words,  that  he  is  not  an  old,  or  even  an  elderly  man,  but  belongs, 
by  his  standing  in  years,  to  the  most  active  portion  of  the  gene- 
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ration  that  now  is.  He  is  certainly  not,  by  a  good  many  years, 

80  old  as  the  century. 

This  might  be  gathered  from  the  very  style  of  his  books. 
Probably  no  man,  in  any  language,  ever  wrote  exactly  the  same 
style  which  he  would  have  written  if  he  had  been  born  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century  earlier  or  later.  Now,  we  think  any  judge 
of  such  matters  would  say  at  once,  that  the  style  of  the  present 
work  could  not  be  that  of  a  man  born  sixty,  or  even  fifty  years 
ago.  It  is  the  English  that  people  have  been  learning  to  write 
for  the  last  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  years,  not  for  the  last  five 
and  thirty  or  forty.  By  style,  here,  we  mean,  of  course,  simply 
diction,  or  the  general  manner  of  using  the  language  apart  from 
whatever  peculiarities  may  distinguish  one  writer  from  another, 
which  characteristic  peculiarities,  even  when  they  are  most 
marked,  never  completely  conceal  that  something  else  which 
marks  the  time  to  w  hich  the  writing  belongs.  A  tailor,  vre  have  no 
doubt,  would,  in  the  same  manner,  be  readily  able  to  say  within 
even  a  much  smaller  number  of  years,  when  any  particular 
coat  that  might  be  shown  him  was  made,  no  matter  how  much  it 
might  be  individutilized  by  the  shape  and  proportions  of  the 
w’earer ;  the  date  of  any  article  of  female  attire,  we  are  sure, 
would  be  fixed  by  every  artist  in  that  department  to  the  very 
month,  and  that  in  cases  where  an  unlearned  eye  could  not  even 
be  made  to  sec  the  delicate  distinction  when  it  was  pointed  out. 
I'here  are  fashions  in  style,  as  well  as  in  dress  or  clothing; 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  is  not  in  constant 
motion,  though,  to  be  sure,  some  things  move  faster  than  others. 

Still  more  unmistakable  is  the  indication  of  our  author  having 
grown  up  and  been  found  in  the  present  era,  which  is  afforded 
by  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  his  philosophy  and  manner  of 
thinking.  Without  expressing  any  preference  (for  critical  im« 
partiality  ought  to  be  of  no  time,  or  rather  of  all  times),  we 
w'ould  say  that  at  least  three  races  of  thinkers,  or  three  suc¬ 
cessive  waves  or  shades  of  moral  speculation  and  sentiment,  are 
to  be  discriminated  with  little  difficulty  in  our  living  literature. 
There  arc,  first,  the  w'ritcrs  who  had  reached  the  maturity  of 
manhood  before  the  end  of  the  w'ar  ;  secondlv>  those  to  w’honi 
thtvt  wild  time,  so  unlike  whatever  w'c  have  had  since,  is  at 
least  a  vivid  recollection  of  their  boyhood  ;  thirdly,  those  who 
belong  wholly  to  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed.  Among 
individuals  of  all  the  three  races,  some,  of  course,  have  show’n 
more  of  a  retrospective,  some  more  of  a  prospective  tendency ; 
some  have  clung  more  teiicaciously  to  their  original  convictions 
and  ways  of  viewing  things,  others  have  moved,  to  a  greater  or 
1^  extent,  with  the  time  ;  yet  no  man  ever  whollv  escapes  from 
t  le  influences  to  which  his  mental  nature  has  been  first  sub- 
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jected,  or  acquires  a  character  of  mind  completely  different  from 
that  which  those  earliest  influences  have  made  for  him ;  and  so, 
however  it  may  be  overlaid  or  obscured,  that  proper  character 
i>  always  to  be  detected  by  any  one  having  an  eye  for  such  dis- 
tinctions,  and,  indeed,  will  seldom  be  long  in  disclosing  itself  in 
a  perfectly  decisive  manner  either  by  its  salient  points  or  by  its 
defects.  A  writer  whose  mind  has  been  the  growth  of  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  or  the  early  part  of  the  present,  may  try  his 
best  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  reigning  fashion  of  thinking, 
but  he  w  ill  always  have  something  in  him  lying  indestructible 
and  unextractable  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  analogous  to  what 
is  found  in  the  wild  Indian,  in  whom,  catch  him  ever  so  young, 
you  can  never  wholly  extinguish  a  propensity  to  run  back  to  his 
woods  on  any  tempting  opportunity.  So,  at  least,  it  must  seem 
to  him  wdio  belongs  exclusively  to  the  more  recent  era.  Another 
era  it  is,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  that  in  which  we  arc  now 
living,  from  those  bygone  days  when  the  air  —  to  borrow 
Gibbon’s  expression — still  ‘  resounded  with  the  w^orld’s  debate,’ 
and  that  mighty  game  was  not  yet  played  out  at  which  all 
nations  looked  on — a  game  in  which,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  enduring  results,  the  throw  s,  shaking  the  very  earth, 
were  infinitely  tremendous  in  comparison  of  anything  that  has 
excited  mankind  since. 

The  movement  we  have  made,  some  will  say,  has  been  actually 
out  of  barbarism  into  civilization  ;  it  has,  at  any  rate,  been  into  a 
new  phase  or  condition  of  civilized  existence,  a  new  kind  of 
civilization  if  we  will.  We  all  know  the  immense  material 
development  in  all  directions  that  the  last  third  of  a  century  has 
witnessed  ;  but  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  reign¬ 
ing  or  commonly  received  views  of  nearly  everything,  is  equally 
wonderful.  The  WTiter  before  us  is  one  of  the  last  persons  in 
the  w  orld  to  have  his  understanding  enslaved  by  any  reigning 
si)irit  or  fashion  of  thinking  ;  but,  writing  honestly  and  earnestly, 
he  inevitably  reflects  the  colour  of  the  era  of  thought  and  civili¬ 
zation  to  which  he  belongs,  which,  indeed,  is  as  essential  a  part 
of  every  man,  as  is  any  element  of  his  intellectual  constitution. 
Each  generation  has  its  ow’n  horizon,  wdiich  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
that  of  all  who  compose  the  generation,  determining  at  least  the 
ordinary  and  habitual  views  of  every  one  of  them.  And  a  man’s 
customary  or  every-day  way  of  looking  at  things,  will  always 
give  much  of  its  complexion  even  to  his  highest  and  widest  phi¬ 
losophy.  One  age,  too,  be  it  remembered,  will  thus  differ  from 
another,  not  only  in  seeing  something  which  was  concealed  from 
the  other,  but  also  in  having  lost  sight  of  part  of  what  the  other 
used  to  have  spread  out  around  it. 
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The  two  or  three  sentences  we  have  transcribed  above  suffi¬ 
ciently  explain  the  nature  of  the  book,  and  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  constructed.  The  subjects  discussed  are  not  arranged 
according  to  any  scientific  method ;  but  there  is  an  order,  whether 
we  may  discern  it  or  no,  in  whatever  Js  continuously  produced ; 
and  tins  natural  order,  determined  by  everything  that  acted  mwn 
the  writer’s  mind  while  engaged  with  his  task,  we  have  in  the 
present  work,  so  that,  if  it  sets  up  no  scientific  pretensions,  it 
has,  what  is  ^tter,  something  of  an  autobiographical  character. 
It  gives  us  the  history,  the  actual  growth  and  movement,  of  the 
author’s  thoughts.  One  section  of  it,  however,  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  made  an  exception  to  this  statement.  A  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  tlie  volume  is  devoted  to  a  subject,  surpassing,  indeed,  in 
interest  and  importance  most  others  connected  with  our  existing 
social  condition,  if  only  it  were  possible  to  discuss  it  fully  and 
fairly  in  a  work  addressing  itself  to  all  classes  of  readers.  It  is 
gracefully  introduced  by  an  apologue  of  a  little  child  finding  a 
M  eed,  which.  M  eed  as  she  is  told  it  is,  she  asks  for  the  sake  of  its 
prettincss  to  have  planted  in  her  garden ;  and  then  the  chapter 
proceeds : — 

‘  Dear  reader,  if  I  M  ere  to  tell  you  how  long  I  have  been  thinking  of 
the  subject  which  I  mean  to  preface  by  the  child’s  fond  words ;  and 
how  hopeless  it  has  at  times  appeared  to  me  to  say  anything  Morth 
hearing  about  it ;  and  how  1  have  still  clung  to  my  resolve,  and  worked 
on  at  other  things  with  a  view*  of  coming  eventually  to  this,  you  Mould 
sympathize  M'ilh  me  already,  as  M’e  do  with  any  man  who  keeps  a  task 
long  in  mind  and  heart,  though  he  execute  it  at  last  but  poorly,  and 
though  it  be  but  a  poor  task,  such  as  a  fortune  for  himself  or  a  tomb 
for  his  remains.  For  Me  like  to  see  a  man  persevere  in  anything. 

‘  Without  more  preface,  then,  I  will  say  at  once  that  this  subject  is 
one  which  I  have  been  Mont  to  call  “  the  great  sin  of  great  cities;”  not 
that  in  so  calling  it  I  have  perhaps  been  strictly  just,  but  the  descrip¬ 
tion  will  do  well  enough.  For  M'hat  is  the  thing  M’hich  must  so  often 
diminish  the  pride  of  man  when  contemplating  the  splendid  monuments 
of  a  great  city,  its  shops,  its  public  buildings,  parks,  equipages,  and, 
above  all,  the  M’onderful  way  in  M’hich  vast  crowds  of  people  go  about 
their  affairs  with  so  little  outM’ard  contest  and  confusion  ?  I  imagine 
the  beholder  in  the  best  parts  of  the  toMu,  not  diving  into  narrow 
streets,  wandering  sickened  and  exhausted,  near  uncovered  ditches  in 
squalid  suburbs,  or  studiously  looking  behind  the  brilliant  surface  of 
things.  But  what  is  it  which  on  that  very  surface,  helping  to  form  a 
part  of  the  brilliancy  (like  the  prismatic  colours  seen  on  stagnant  film), 
conveys,  at  times,  to  any  thoughtful  mind,  an  impression  of  the  deepest 
moumfulneas,  a  perception  of  the  dark  spots  upon  human  civilization, 
m  a  word,  some  appreciation  of  the  great  sin  of  great  cities  ?  The  vile 
sewer,  the  offensive  factory  chimney,  the  squalid  suburb,  tell  their  own 
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lal«  very  clearly.  The  girl  with  hardened  look,  and  false,  imprinted 
smile,  tells  one  no  less  ominous  of  evil.* 

Worked  out  to  its  depth,  this  subject  would,  indeed,  carry  us 
to  the  centre  and  innermost  recesses  of  our  social  system,  and  of 
all  social  philosophy  and  morality.  Our  author,  so  far  as  he 
pursues  it,  considers  the  evil  under  the  tliree  heads  of  its  nature, 
its  causes,  and  the  remedies  for  it.  This  ground,  however,  is  all 
gone  over  in  tlie  first  of  the  four  chapters  (covering  UK)  pages 
in  all)  to  which  the  disquisition  extends ;  what  follows  is  less 
methodical,  forming  not  so  much  a  continuation  of  the  discussion, 
as  what  we  may  call  an  appendix  of  picturesque  illustration. 
The  whole  is  managed  with  admirable  tact,  and  some  passages 
are  very  striking.  Here  is  one,  the  reading  of  which  will  make 
all  right-minded  men  clap  their  hands  in  fervid  sympathy : — 

‘  I  suppose  there  are  few  things  clearer  to  the  human  mind — “  to 
saint,  to  savage,  and  to  sage  ” — than  that  a  father  owes  duties  to  his 
child.  The  dullest  savages  have  seen  that ;  even  Lacedaemonians,  if 
they  put  off  individual  fatherhood,  only  did  so  by  throwing  it  upon  the 
community.  How  can  a  man,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  any  ditier- 
ence  of  rank  (a  mere  earthly  arrangement)  between  the  mother  of  his 
child  and  himself,  can  absolve  him  from  paternal  duties  ?  I  am  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  notion.  And  then  imagine  a  man,  performing  all 
sorts  of  minor  duties,  neglecting  this  first  one  the  while.  I  always 
fancy  that  we  may  be  surrounded  by  spiritual  powers.  Now,  think 
what  a  horrible  mockery  it  must  seem  to  them,  when  they  behold 
a  man  going  to  charity  dinners,  busying  himself  about  flannel  for  the 
poor,  jabbering  about  education  at  public  meetings,  immersed  in 
indifferent  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  or  raging  against  such 
things,  because  it  is  his  duty,  as  he  tells  you ;  and  at  the  door  holding 
a  link,  or,  perhaps,  at  that  moment  bringing  home  the  produce  of 
small  thefts  in  a  neighbouring  narrow  alley,  is  his  own  child,  a 
pinched-up,  haggard,  outcast,  cunning-looking  little  thing.  Throw 
down,  man,  the  flannel,  and  the  soap,  and  the  education,  and  the 
l*opery«  and  the  Protestantism ;  and  go  up  that  narrow  alley,  and  tend 
your  child  ;  do  not  heap  that  palpably  unjust  burden  on  the  back  of  a 
world  which  has  enough,  at  all  times,  of  its  own  to  bear.  If  you 
cannot  find  your  own  child,  adopt  two  others  in  its  place,  and  let  your 
care  for  them  be  a  sort  of  sin-offering.’ 

I  pon  another  point  ncarlv  connected  with  that  here  taken  up, 
we  have  the  same  bold  speaking-out : — 

‘  A  daughter  has  left  her  home,  madly,  ever  so  wickedly  if  you  like ; 
but  what  are  too  often  the  demons  tempting  her  onwards,  and  pre¬ 
venting  her  return?  The  uncharitable  speeches  she  has  heard  at 
home,  and  the  feeling  she  shares  with  most  of  us,  that  those  we  have 
lived  with  are  the  sharpest  judges  of  our  conduct. 

‘  \\  ould  you,  then,  exclaims  some  reader  or  hearer,  take  back,  and 
receive  with  tenderness,  a  daughter  who  had  erred  ?  ^  es,”  1  reply, 

“  if  she  had  been  the  most  abandoned  woman  upon  earth.”  ’ 

N.  S.  —  VOL.  II.  n 
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Here  again,  we  admit,  neither  Christianity  nor  natural  justice, 
not  to  speak  of  generosity  and  goodness  of  heart,  will  allow  of 
any  hesitation  in  going  along  with  our  author.  As  he  well  says 
in  a  preceding  paragraph : — ‘  In  the  New'  Testament  we  have 
such  matters  treated  in  a  truly  divine  manner.  There  is  no 
palliation  of  crime.  Sometimes  our  charity  is  mixed  up  with  a 
mash  of  sentiment  and  sickly  feeling,  that  w  e  do  not  know  where 
we  are,  and  what  is  vice  and  what  is  virtue.  But  here  are  the 
brief  stern  words,  “  Go,  and  sin  no  more  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  an  infinite  consideration  for  the  criminal,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  as  criminal,  but  as  human  being  ;  I  mean  not  in  respect  of 
her  criminality,  but  of  her  humanity.’  Yet  something,  we 
think,  is  w  anting  to  a  complete  statement  of  the  case. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  daughter’s  delinquency  should  be 
of  the  particular  kind  supposed.  The  sentiment  expressed,  and 
the  principle  laid  dowm,  ought  to  hold  equally  in  regard  to  a 
daughter  who  has  disgraced  herself  by  the  commission  of  any 
other  kind  of  crime  or  immorality.  Indeed,  that  appears  to  be 
admitted,  or  rather,  expressly  affirmed,  by  our  author’s  own 
w’ords — ‘  If  she  had  been  the  most  abandoned  w  oman  upon 
earth.’  Well,  then,  let  a  daughter  have  been  detected  in  the 
commission  of  petty  larceny,  or  have  become  a  notorious 
drunkard,  and  been,  perhaps,  repeatedly^  brought  up  at  the 
police-court,  or  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction.  AVe 
agree,  nay,  emphatically  insist,  for  all  that,  that  a  father,  a 
parent,  abandoned  as  she  may  be  by'  all  the  world  besides,  as 
well  as  by  herself,  is  not  to  abandon  her,  is  never,  for  one  moment, 
to  think  of  such  a  thing  ;  she  needs  that  he  should  stand  by  her 
side  and  shelter  her  more  than  ever.  Nor  let  us  hear  of  her 
being  thrown  off  on  any  such  plea  as  that  her  sisters,  who  have 
not  gone  astray,  are  to  b(‘  considered.  Considered  and  protected, 
certainly,  they  arc  to  be,  in  so  far  as  there  may  seem  to  be  any 
danger  of  their  being  contaminated  by  the  example  of  the 
delinquent,  or  by  communication  w’ith  her  ;  but  to  more  than 
that  they’  arc  not  entitled.  From  the  shadow  that  may  be  cast 
upon  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  w'orld  by''  her  misconduct,  the 
father  has  no  right  to  attempt  to  save  them  by  injustice  to  her. 
That  he  and  they  must  bear,  as  they  w'ould  have  to  bear  any 
other  calamity,  thankful,  and  having  great  reason  to  be  so,  that 
they  have  not  to  feel  it  to  have  been  draw'n  down  by'  their  own 
guilt,  like  the  poor  fallen  one.  But,  to  put  an  end  to  this  pre 
tence  at  once,  let  the  several  daughters  have  all,  one  after  another, 
disgraced  themselves  in  the  same  way,  or  in  various  w’ays ;  as 
one  is  not  to  be  throw'n  off  by  the  father,  so  neither  arc  the 
others. 

But  then  comes  a  part  of  the  case  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
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that  with  which  we  have  been  hitherto  occupied.  Our  author 
j^>es  ou  : — 

‘  A  foolish  family  pride  often  adds  to  this  uncharitable  way  of  feeling 
and  speaking  w’hich  I  venture  to  reprehend.  Our  care  is  not  that  an 
evil  and  an  unfortunate  thing  has  happened,  but  that  our  family  has 
been  disgraced,  as  we  call  it.  Family  vanity  mixes  up  with  and  exas¬ 
perates  rigid  virtue.  Good  heavens!  if  we  could  but  sec  where  disgrace 
really  lies,  how  often  men  would  be  ashamed  of  their  riches  and  their 
lionours,  and  would  discern  that  a  bad  temper  or  an  irritable  disposi¬ 
tion  was  the  greater  family  disgrace  that  they  possessed.’ 

Now  this,  we  think,  is  hardly  to  look  the  question  fairly  in 
the  face.  It  is  hopeless  and  fantastic  to  expect  that  people  will 
ever  be  brought,  as  a  common  habit,  to  feel  ashamed  of  what  is 
not  discreditable  in  the  eyes  of  those  around  them  ;  that  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  very  terms  a  disgrace  and  disgraceful ;  and  neither 
undeserved  riches,  nor  honours,  nor  a  bad  temper,  wull  ever  be 
looked  upon  as  Ix'ing  w’hat  is  understood  by  a  family  disgrace. 
There  is  here,  it  seems  to  us,  unless  the  passage  be  a  mere 
rhetorical  explosion,  a  little  of  that  ultra-moral  ism,  or  ultra¬ 
rationalism,  the  contagion  of  which  has  somcwdiat  impaired  the 
robust  and  healthy  tone  of  our  social  philosophy  in  the  present 
age.  It  is  vain  to  try  to  raise  our  human  natui*e  above  itself ; 
w  ords  are  wasted  in  seeking  to  make  that  wdiich  is  essentially  a 
mixture  of  reason  and  passion  a  thing  of  pure  reason.  Ihit  the 
emotional  part  of  our  nature,  too,  has  its  high  capabilities,  as 
high,  at  least,  as  any  that  w’e  should  probably  have  had  to  boast 
of  if  we  had  been  *  of  reason  all  compact.’  And  wdiat  w’c  would 
say  in  regard  to  the  case  before  us  is,  not  that  the  misconduct  of 
the  daughter  is  not  to  smite  the  heart  of  the  father  with  shame 
as  well  as  with  sorrow,  not  that  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  a  family 
disgrace  as  w  ell  as  a  family  misfortune — for  it  is  im])ossible,  we 
hold,  that  both  these  things  should  not  be — but  that  the  shame 
and  the  disgrace  are  likewise  to  be  encountered,  and  are  not  to 
frighten  the  parent  into  committing  the  last  baseness  of  forsaking 
bis  child — forsaking  her,  or  casting  her  from  him,  at  her  utmost 
Jieed.  Looked  into  more  deeply,  it  is  not,  after  all,  so  unreason¬ 
able  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  that  such  a  penalty  should 
sometimes  have  to  l)e  paid  by  those  nearly  connected  through 
natural  ties  with  the  guilty.  In  the  particular  case  of  parent 
and  child,  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose  that  w’hen  the  latter  has 
erred,  there  may  probably  have  been  something  wrong  either  in 
blood  or  in  breeding ;  that  is  to  say,  something  for  which  the 
former  is  justly  to  be  held  responsible.  But,  in  any  case,  by 
W’hat  force  can  temptation  be  more  powerfully  counteracted  than 
that  supplied  by  the  know’ledge,  that  those  who  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  us  must  share  our  shame  and  degradation  ?  Kind  to 
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one  another  aswc  arc,  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  that  what  is  done 
by  any  one  of  us,  should,  not  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  afiect  many 
other  persons.  A  parent,  however,  stands  to  his  child  in  a 
relation  which  transcends  every  other.  From  the  moment  when 
the  child  came  into  the  world,  it  was  literally  a  part  of  himself, 
or  another  self ;  and  so  long  as  he  lives,  that  other  being,  which 
owes  the  blessing  or  curse  of  existence  to  him,  must  be  held  to 
have  an  indefeasible  claim  upon  him  for  all  the  protection,  in  all 
circumstances,  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  bestow.  No  ;  a  son  or 
a  daughter  may  throw  off  a  parent,  but  nothing  can  ever  entitle 
a  parent  to  throw  off  a  son  or  a  daughter.  It  must  be  upon  this 
principle  that  the  writer  before  us  takes  his  stand  in  reply  to 
the  question,  whether  he  would  take  back  and  treat  with  tender¬ 
ness  a  daughter  who  had  erred  ? — ‘  Yes,  if  she  had  been  the 
most  abandoned  woman  upon  earth  and,  indeed,  no  doctrine 
short  of  this  can,  we  conceive,  be  held  by  any  one  duly  alive  to 
the  sentiment  of  duty  or  of  common  justice. 

But  it  Mill  certainly  never  come  to  pass  that  the  simple  fact 
of  an  evil  and  an  unfortunate  thing  having  happened  will  give 
us  the  same  concern  as  when  it  has  happened  to  or  through  one 
whose  honour  and  disgrace  are,  not  merely  by  the  convention¬ 
alities  of  society,  but  by  the  nature  of  things,  our  own.  That  is 
a  height  of  impartial  and  passionless  virtue  to  which  assuredly 
we  shall  never  ascend  in  our  present  state  of  being. 

The  second  of  the  four  chapters  is  devoted  to  a  story,  which 
will  be  a  favourite  part  of  the  volume  with  many  readers.  It  is 
told  with  much  grace  and  delicacy ;  and  even  its  less  perfect  or 
less  artistic  development  in  some  places  may  rather  add  to  its 
interest  with  some  minds,  as  seeming  to  indicate  that  it  is  not 
an  invention,  at  least  altogether  ;  for  a  true  storv  is  rarely  pro¬ 
bable  throughout.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  an  autobiographical 
revelation,  which  escapes,  somewhat  unintentionally,  from  the 
author’s  friend,  Ellesmere,  well  known  to  the  readers  of  ‘  Friends 
in  Council,’  as  giving  much  of  its  life  to  that  book  by  his  sharp- 
witted  lawyer’s  tongue,  every  syllable  that  falls  from  which, 
nevertheless,  speaks  as  distinctly  the  high-minded  English  gentle¬ 
man.  On  the  present  occasion,  Ellesmere,  giving  way,  halt 
ashamed,  to  the  humanity  which,  however  much  usually  sup¬ 
pressed  or  kept  out  of  view,  one  sees  all  along  makes  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  reality  of  his  nature,  his  wit  and  sarcasm  being  only 
an  attire  which  he  chooses  to  wear  over  it,  relates  how  he  was 
once,  upon  his  travels,  staying  for  a  few  days  in  a  German  town ; 
it  was  a  Sunday,  and  after  having  been  at  a  Protestant  church, 
he  had  strolled  about  for  some  time  in  the  pleasant  afternoon 
aniong^  the  various  groups  who  crowded  the  public  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Then  he  continues  : — 
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‘  At  last  I  sat  down  at  a  table,  where  a  young  girl,  a  middle-aged 
woman,  and  a  baby,  were  refreshing  themselves  with  some  very  thin  pota¬ 
tion.  They  looked  poor,  decent  people.  I  soon  entered  into  conversation 
with  them,  and,  therefore,  did  not  leave  it  long  a  matter  of  doubt  that  I 
was  an  Englishman.  1  perceived  that  something  was  wrong  with  my 
friends,  although  I  could  not  comprehend  what  it  was.  I  could  see  that 
the  girl  could  hardly  restrain  herself  from  bursting  into  tears  ;  and  there 
was  something  quite  comical  in  the  delight  she  expressed  at  some 
feats  on  the  tight- rope,  which  she  would  insist  upon  my  looking  at, 
and  then  in  a  minute  afterwards  returning  to  her  quiet  distress  and 
anxious,  deplorable  countenance.  A  proud  English  girl  would  have 
kept  all  her  misery  under  due  control,  especially  in  a  public  place ;  but 
these  Germans  are  a  more  simple,  natural  people. 

‘  Having  by  degrees  established  some  relations  between  the  party 
and  myself  by  ordering  some  coffee  and  handing  it  round,  and  then 
letting  the  baby  play  with  my  watch,  I  asked  what  it  was  that  ailed  the 
girl.  The  girl  turned  round  and  poured  out  a  torrent  of  eloquence, 
which,  however,  considerably  exceeding  the  pace  at  which  any  foreign 
language  enters  into  my  apprehension,  was  totally  lost  upon  me, 
except  that  I  perceived  she  had  some  complaint  against  somebody, 
and  that  she  had  a  noble,  open  countenance,  which,  from  long  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  witness-box,  I  felt  was  telling  me  an  unusual  portion  of 
truth.  One  part  of  the  discourse  I  perceived  very  clearly  to  be  about 
money,  and,  as  she  touched  her  gown  (which  was  very  neat  and  nice), 
it  had  something  to  do  with  the  price  of  the  said  gown.* 

She  then,  in  her  simplicity  and  desperation,  asked  him  to 
take  her  with  him  to  England  as  a  servant.  When  he  explained 
to  her  that  London  was  not  exactly  the  place  for  an  unfriended 
girl  to  be  wandering  about,  ‘  The  same  thing  everywhere,  every¬ 
where,’  she  exclaimed,  in  a  mournful,  reproaching  tone,  evidently 
coming  from  some  experience  of  those  same  dangers  of  which 
she  was  warned.  Kllesracrc,  however,  could  only  make  out, 
from  her  rapid,  passionate  talk,  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
take  care  of  children,  and  had  once  had  eleven  under  her  charge 
at  most  wretched  wages.  Still  there  was  plainly  something 
tnore  than  this.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  w  rite  out 
her  story ;  and,  with  her  own  help,  and  that  of  the  dictionary, 
lie  managed  the  following  morning  to  get  at  the  sense  of  her 
simple  statement. 

‘  It  began  by  giving  licr  birth,  parentage,  and  education.  She  was 
bom  of  poor  parents  in  the  country,  a  few  miles  out  of  the  town.  She 
was  now  an  orphan.  She  had  come  into  service  in  the  town.  Her 
master  had  endeavoured  to  seduce  her  ;  but  she  had  succeeded  in 
giving  some  notion  of  her  miserable  position  to  a  middle-aged  man,  a 
friend  of  her  family,  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  her,  and  promised  to 
receive  her  into  his  service.  Then  she  gave  warning  to  her  mistress,  who 
could  not  imagine  the  cause,  and  was  displeased  at  her  leaving . 

‘  The  new  master  that  was  to  be,  had  told  her  where  to  go  to  (the 
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lodf^ings  where  she  was  now  staying),  and  ordered  her  to  get  decent 
clothes  before  coming  into  his  service.  He  did  not  live  in  that  town. 
She  left  her  place  accordingly,  provided  herself  with  the  necessary 
things,  and  awaited  his  orders.  Meanwhile,  his  plans  were  changed. 
He  had  just  married,  was  probably  about  to  travel,  and  wrote  that  he 

could  not  take  her  in . She  had  written  again,  and  had  received 

no  answer.  She  was  left  in  debt,  and  in  the  utmost  distress . 

*  The  usual  wicked,  easy  way  of  getting  out  of  her  difficulties  had 
been  pressed  upon  her — Ich  mag  das  geld  mil  axif  etne  schlcchte  art 
bekommen^  sonst  tvtirde  ich  es  in  kurzer  zeit  hahen  ;  but  she  trusted  that 
the  dear  God  would  never  permit  this,  so  she  put  her  trust  in  him — 
Ich  hoffcy  aber^  der  Hebe  Gott  tvird  das  mkht  zugeben^  derm  ich  verlasse 
mich  auf  ihnj 

When  they  had  got  through  the  paper,  Ellesmere  gave  her 
some  silver  to  supply  her  present  necessities,  and  promised  to 
bring  her  more. 

‘  Her  ecstasy  was  unbounded  :  of  course,  she  began  to  cry  (no  woman 
is  above  that);  though  seeing  my  excessive  dislike  to  that  proceeding,  she 
did  the  best  to  suppress  it,  only  indulging  in  an  occasional  sob.  Her  first 
idea  was,  what  she  could  do  for  the  money.  She  would  work  for  any 
time.  We  had  found  out  that  working  was  better  than  talking  ;  and 
here  are  her  very  words  (I  always  carry  them  about  with  me) : 

8(dl  ich  ihnen  fur  einen  dienst  da/ur  than  ?  “  What  shall  I  do  for  you 

in  the  way  of  any  service  for  this  ?”  “  Nothing,”  I  replied ;  “  but  only 
to  be  a  good  girl.”  ’ 

Ellesmere  is  already  in  love — deeply,  abidingly,  in  love — 
though  it  is  only  their  second  interview  and  the  second  day  ol 
their  acquaintance.  She,  however,  has  already  a  lover,  ‘  a  poor 
man,  and  far  away.’  The  words,  her  benefactor  says,  in  which 
she  told  him  this  w’ent  down  like  a  w'eight  into  his  heart,  w’hich 
has  never  been  quite  lifted  off  again.  He  saw’  Gretchen  (that 
was  her  name)  more  than  once  again,  and  a  great  deal  of  talk 
that  he  had  with  her  amply  verified  his  first  impression,  that  she 
was  one  of  the  best  intellects  and  most  beautiful  natures  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  goes  on  : — 

‘  One  speech  of  hers  dwells  in  my  mind.  “  You  must  be  very  happy 
at  home,”  she  said.  I  thought  of  my  mouldy  chambers,  and  the  kind 
of  life  1  lead,  and  replied,  with  an  irony  1  could  not  check,  “Very;” 
and  80  satisfied  her  gentle  questionings. 

*  I  did  not  delay  my  departure  later  than  I  had  at  first  intended ;  for 
in  these  cases,  when  you  have  done  any  good,  it  is  w'ell  to  be  sure  you 
do  not  spoil  it  in  any  way.  She  would  not  have  any  more  money  than 
a  trifling  sum  that  was  a  little  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  debts 
already  due,  and  they  amounted  to  the  very  same  sum  she  had  origi¬ 
nally  mentioned  to  me  in  the  gardens.  We  parted.  Before  parting, 
she  begged  me  to  tell  her  my  name  ;  then  timidly  she  kissed  my  hand  ; 
and,  bursting  into  tears,  threw  her  hood  over  her  face,  and  hurried 
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away  a  little  distance.  Afterwards,  I  saw  her  turn,  to  watch  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  huge  diligence  in  which  I  had  ensconced  myself.* 

It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  the  author  to  proceed  with  the  story, 
unless  we  had  space  to  give  his  own  telling  of  it  at  full  length. 
Ellesmere,  of  course,  docs  not  lose  sight  of  his  protigie  ;  neither 
docs  she  of  liim.  And  they  met  again,  and  in  England.  A  few 
sentences,  picturing  her  personal  appearance,  and  summing  up 
what  she  was  morally  and  intellectually,  may  he  transcribed  : — 

‘  She  always,  from  the  first  time  I  saw  her,  reminded  me  a  little  of 
the  bust  of  Cicero.  She  had  the  same  delicate,  critical  look,  though  she 
was  what  you  w’ould  call  a  great,  large  girl.  She  might  have  been  a 
daughter  of  his,  if  he  had  married,  what  he  would  have  called,  a  bar¬ 
barian  German  woman.  In  nature,  she  has  often  recalled  to  me  Jeannic 
Deans,  only  that  she  has  more  tenderness.  She  would  have  spoken 
falsely  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  for  Effie ;  and  would  have  died  of  it . 

‘  In  fact,  she  was  the  personification  of  common  sense  ;  only  that 
what  we  mean  by  common  sense  is  apt  to  be  hard,  over-wise,  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  :  hers  was  the  common  sense  of  a  romantic  person,  and  of 
one  who  had  great  perception  of  the  humorous.  I  think  I  hear  her 
low,  long-continued  dimpling  laugh,  as  I  used  to  put  forth  some  of  my 
odd  theories  about  men  and  things,  to  hear  what  she  would  say.  And 
she  generally  did  say  something  fully  to  the  purpose.  Hut  action  was 
her  forte.  There  was  a  noiseless,  soft  activity  about  her,  like  that  of 
light.’ 

To  this  we  may  add  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Ellesmere’s 
relation : — 

‘  There  was  an  opportunity  for  advancing  her  lover.  It  was  done, 
not  without  my  knowledge.  She  had  by  this  time  saved  some  money. 
They  were  married  six  months  ago.  I  sent  the  wedding-gown.  Do 
not  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it.  I  tell  it  you  to  show  you  how  deeply 
I  care  about  your  subject ;  for  sometimes  I  think  with  horror,  as  I  go 
along  the  streets,  that,  but  for  my  providential  interference,  Oretchen 
might  have  been  like  one  of  those  tawdry  girls  who  pass  by  me.  Yes, 
she  might.  I  observed  that  she  had  a  pure  horror  of  debt ;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  circumstances  might  not  have  been  too  strong  for  her 
virtue.  For  by  nature  virtuous,  if  ever  woman  was,  she  was.’ 

And  so  the  tale  is  loft  to  suggest  such  reflections  as  tlie  reader 
may  be  in  a  condition  to  make.  These  last  sentences  give  us  to 
look  for  a  moment  into  an  infinite  abyss,  bringing  home  to  us 
the  sadd(‘St  of  all  sad  thoughts,  that  there  is  nought  in  this 
humanity  of  ours  so  fair,  or  so  pure,  that  it  may  not  be  brought 
down  to  any^  point  of  baseness  ! 

‘  Poor  things  !  poor  things !  The  best  and  kindest 
Fall  soonest ;  for  their  heart  is  blindest. 

And  feels,  and  loves,  and  docs  not  reason, 

'And  they  are  lost — poor  things  !  poor  things  !  * 

•  A  lister’s  Faust,  p.  2H|. 
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It  is  altogether  a  thoughtful  book,  full  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of 
gentleness  and  beauty.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the  volume 
from  which  we  might  not  extract  some  truth,  no  matter  how  old 
it  may  be,  made  fresh  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented. 
Tlic  play  of  fancy  and  of  humour,  too,  that  mingles  everywhere 
with  the  deep  philosophy  and  the  moral  fervour,  is  often  ex¬ 
quisite.  There  is  one  chapter  in  particular,  the  fourth,  which 
surpasses  in  this  way,  to  our  feeling,  all  that  w^e  have  yet  had 
from  this  writer ;  and  is  hardly  surpassed  by  anything  that  the 
most  renowned  masters  in  the  same  style  have  done.  And  all  is 
suffused  with  so  tender  a  light,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  love 
the  writer,  and  to  feel  as  we  read  as  if  w  e  w'ere  listening  to,  or 
communing  with,  a  dear  friend.  But  our  space  is  exhausted. 


Art.  hi. —  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Romc^  to  the  End  of  the 
Episcopate  of  DamascuSy  A.  i).  384.  By  Edward  John  Shepherd, 
A.M.,  Rector  of  Luddesdown.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  1851. 

It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  w  e  hail  this  contribution 
to  our  historical  literature ;  a  w  ork  w  hich  has  not  been  hastily 
written,  wdiich  docs  not  abound  with  coarse  invective  nor  with 
mere  angry  declamation,  but  which  bears  the  clearest  proofs  ol 
many  years  spent  in  close  and  careful  study  of  history,  and 
in  a  sifting  analysis  of  all  the  arguments,  historical  and  tra¬ 
ditionary,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  adduces  in  su])port  oi 
her  spiritual  supremacy.  Air.  Shepherd  has  laudably  imi¬ 
tated  some  ol  the  great  defenders  of  the  faith,  the  glory  of 
his  Church,  the  Butlers  and  the  Paleys,  who,  in  their  defence 
of  Christianity — and  this  is  especially  true  of  Bishop  Butler — 
take  nothing  lor  granted,  make  no  assertions  apart  from  direct 
proof,  but  clearly  and  deliberately,  in  their  logical  process, 
advance  in  a  beautiful  progression  to  a  conclusive  result. 
I  he  author  has  had  much  difficult  ground  to  go  over,  much 
wearisome  investigation  to  pursue,  as  he  threaded  his  w’ay 
through  the  fabulous  narratives  of  the  earlier  centuries  of  the 
(  hurch  s  history ;  but  he  has  admirably  performed  the  w^ork 
w'hich  he  has  taken  in  hand,  and,  wx  think,  he  has  unansw’crably 
proved  that  the  proud  assumption  of  the  Romish  Church  to 
her  place  of  power  is  utterly  without  foundation  :  he  has  thus 
merited  well  of  all  those  wdio  prefer  truth  to  falsehood,  and 
the  pure  w’ord  of  (iod  to  any  admixture  with  it  either  ol  the 
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absurdities  of  tradition,  or  of  the  falsities  of  the  Italian 
hierophant. 

It  must  be  cleiu*,  even  to  the  most  hastv  and  careless  readers 
of  ecclesiiistical  history,  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  her  earlier 
development,  aimed  not  at  a  sacred  supremacy :  that  ambition 
was  of  a  later  date.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  at 
a  comparatively  early  period,  the  bishops  of  Rome  interfered 
presumptuously,  and  dictated  haujifhtily,  in  the  affliirs  of  some  of 
the  neighbouring  bishoprics ;  and  we  may  safely  assert,  with¬ 
out  the  fear  of  the  Westminster  cardinal  before  our  eyes,  that 
to  this  offensive  intermeddling  in  the  spiritual  matters  of  those 
sees  we  may  trace  not  a  few  of  the  troubles  and  disasters  of  the 
early  Church.  Now,  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  assumption,  its 
growth,  and  extensive  development,  until  it  had  become  an 
admitted  principle,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  that  the  Rishop  of 
Rome  should  be  ultimate  referee  in  affairs  of  difficulty  or  dis¬ 
pute,  and  that  his  decision  should  be  considered  binding  on 
the  disputants,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  for 
the  attention  of  the  historical  student.  At  the  present  time 
such  a  study  must  have  peculiar  attractions,  from  the  fact,  not 
only  that  the  Romish  Church  has  shown  a*  boldness  in  this  king¬ 
dom  unknown  among  us  for  many  generations  ;  but  also  because 
that  Church  seems  to  be  reviving  from  her  long  torpidity, 
and  to  be  exercising  a  fearful  influence  over  European  affairs. 
If  we  are  able  to  read  history  aright,  and  if  a  light  gained  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  past  be  at  all  explanatory  of 
the  future,  we  think  >ve  can  discern  that  for  us,  not  in  this 
country  alone,  but  in  the  Protestant  world  generally,  there  is 
approaching  a  new  and  a  fearful  conflict — a  conflict,  too,  which 
will  be  the  more  dangerous,  because  it  is  not  one  which  a  few 
bloody  battles  will  assuage.  It  will  he  a  conjlict  of  antago¬ 
nistic  PRINCIPLES. 

The  world  has  known  only  two  classes  of  opinions,  and 
the  existence  and  antagonism  of  these  may  be  traced  in  all 
histories  and  civil  discussions  whatsoever : — the  autocratic,  in¬ 
clusive  of  the  hierarchical  element;  and  its  contradictory,  which 
finds  its  development  in  Protestantism  and  in  the  democratic 
idea  generally.  The  former  of  these  luis  root  in  all  Pharisaisms, 
prelatical  assumptions,  divine  right  of  kingship,  and,  we  may 
add,  in  certain  forms  of  State-churebism  particularly ;  the  latter 
we  discover  in  the  teachings  of  Luther,  in  Nonconformity,  and 
in  all  resistance  to  regal  and  sacerdotal  oppression.  "Ihc  fierce 
political  conflicts,  waged  since  the  great  French  revolution,  mjxy 
have  put  aside,  or  may  have  engrossed  and  obscured,  this  conflict 
of  contradictory  principles ;  but  now  that,  for  those  thirty  years, 
Lurope  has  reposed  in  peace,  the  old  ideas  have  revived,  in  all 
their  pristine  force  of  antagonism.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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that  the  growth  of  Pontifical  power  was  in  proportion  to  the 
expansion  of  the  autocratic  and  feudal  element ;  and  just  when 
political  liberty  has  been  the  least  known  and  enjoyed  in 
Christendom,  then  has  the  power  ot  the  Pontili  been  the  most 
despotic  and  oppressive.  If  at  the  present  hour  there  be  any 
portion  of  Church-history  to  which  rather  thim  to  any  other  the 
lovers  of  freedom,  both  in  thought  and  in  action,  should  direct 
their  attention,  it  is  to  that  portion  ol  it  which  teaches  the 
gradual  increase  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  bishop,  until 
he  had  made  tributary  to  himself  all  the  bishops  of  the  A\  estern 
Church.  We  would  recommend,  therefore,  as  strongly  as  we 
can,  this  lucid  and  unanswerable  work,  which,  in  its  admirable 
arrangement,  and  clear  presentation  of  facts,  is  altogether  one  of 
the  heaviest  blows  lately  inflicted  on  the  Church  of  Rome.  It 
may  be  not  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  if  we  present  to  them, 
as  concisely  as  vre  can,  the  facts  which  tell  with  tremendous 
force  against  the  Papal  pretensions.  Protestants  generally  view 
the  evils  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  a  purely  theological 
standing-point ;  but  if  those  errors  be  viewed  also  with  a  philo¬ 
sophical  and  discriminative  investigation  into  the  records  of  the 
earlier  ecclesiastical  historians,  we  believe  that  the  triumph  ol 
Protestantism  will  be  shown  to  be  complete. 

In  proportion  to  the  length  and  intensity  of  the  controversy 
which  has  been  carried  on  betw’een  the  Romish  and  Protestant 
Churches,  is  the  need  of  direct  proof  that  Protestantism  has  been 
maintained  on  an  historical  as  well  as  reasonable  basis.  In  the 
New’  Testament,  which  it  is  logical  to  suppose  all  religionists 
should  make  a  book  of  reference  in  any  cases  of  doubt  or 
perplexity,  there  is  not  the  slightest  mention  of  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  except,  as  some  have  thought, 
in  a  prediction  of  her  gradual  apostasy  and  ultimate  destruc¬ 
tion.  M  c  find  in  its  pages  no  reference  to  a  supreme  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority  to  whom  all  but  divine  honour  is  to  be  paid, 
deference  acknowdedged,  and  universal  obedience  acceded, 
excepting,  indeed,  to  Him,  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  at 
whose  name  every  knee  is  to  bow'.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  dis¬ 
cern  therein  the  injunction  to  any  individual  bishop  to  exercise 
authority  over  his  fellow’s  ;  nor  to  the  Church  collectively,  cither 
as  laics  or  as  pastors,  to  give  to  that  individual  constant  obedience. 
As  we  search  those  pages  which  contain  the  divine  counsels  to 
the  Church,  do  w’c  find  any  mention  of  pope,  or  archdeacon,  or 
canon,  or  of  church  courts,  fulminating  bulls,  decrees  of  councils, 
holy  orders,  monastic  houses,  or  of  any  of  those  means  lor  the 
increase  of  her  ow’u  power  which  are  so  abundant  in  that  vast 
the  Church  of  Rome. — We  know  it  may  be  alleged, 
that  in  the  New’  lestament  we  have  the  polity  of  the  Christian 
C  hurch  only  in  the  germ  of  it,  and  that  all  those  things  we  pro- 
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sunie  to  condcnm  have  naturally  and  necessarily  resulted  from 
the  system  of  principles  laid  down  by  the  apostles.  But,  we  may 
reply,  surely  if  these  are  legitimate  effects  of  the  apostolic  teach¬ 
ing,  however  remotely  and  indirectly,  we  may  reasonably  seek 
for  the  causes  of  them ;  and  if  the  apostles  had  had  in  view  the 
possibility  of  any  such  system  of  things  as  we  now  discover,  they 
would  certainly  have  given  some  particular  counsels,  or  enunciated 
some  principles  specially  in  relation  to  that  development,  for  the 
instruction  and  benefit  of  the  nascent  Church.  lUit  >ve  fail  to 


discover  in  all  the  apostolical  writings  even  the  germ  of  these 
things;  and  thus  it  has  happened, that  even  the  Komish Church, 
astutely  regarding  her  own  position,  has  fallen  back  upon  that 


remarkable  fiction — Tradition,  to  aid  her  wlu  re  the  Scriptures  are 


of  no  service  to  her  ])retensions  ;  and,  as  we  shall  shortly  show, 
to  establish  her  position,  she  has  found  it  necessary  to  fouok 


historical  documents,  and  grossly  to  interpolate  not  a  few  of  the 
otherwise  credible  memorials  of  primitive  (Christianity.  As  the 
Scriptures,  therefore,  give  no  support  to  the  Komish  theory,  and 


as  the  earlier  writings  of  the  (’hurch  make  no  mention  of  that 
theory,  how  have  the  authorities  of  the  Komish  C’hurch  been 


able  to  defend  their  position  !  A\  hat  documents  do  they  adduce 
in  support  of  that  position  t  What  is  the  character  of  those 
documents  ?  Are  they  authentic  and  genuine,  or  can  they  be 
proved  to  be  forgeries  t  and  if  so,  to  what  period  does  each 
individual  forgery  belong  t  No  subjects  can  be  more  difficult  for 
the  theological  and  philosophical  analyst  than  these,  as  there  are 
none  which,  in  the  handling  of  them,  require  more  skill  and 


care — as  if  one  must  eliminate  a  slender  golden  thread  from  a 


mass  of  heavy  ruins  at  the  constant  hazard  of  breaking  it.  But 
Mr.  Shepherd  has  admirably  performed  this  difficult  and  ]>erplex- 
ing  work,  and  he  may  with  justice  be  regardeil  as  an  able  and 
discreet  defender  of  the  I’rotestant  faith. 


Not  many  years  had  elapsed  after  the  Kedeemer  had  given 
his  farewell  blessing  to  his  disciples,  and  the  heavens  had 
received  him  out  of  their  sight,  before  the  tidings  of  the 
Saviour  had  spread,  more  or  less,  throughout  the  heathen 
world.  In  Jerusalem,  those  tidings  had  first  been  proclaimed  to 
a  people  singularly  inimical  to  the  announcement  of  the  message, 
and  sceptical  of  the  truth  it  contained  ;  and  according  to  the 
universal  habit  of  the  Hebrew  people,  discernible  in  every  page 
of  their  history,  they  resisted  that  truth,  and  destroved  some  of 
the  heralds  who  prt)claimcd  it.  Heedless  of  the  blessing  in- 
tendt'd  for  them,  they  were  not  conscious  of  their  loss  when  the 
heralds  of  the  faith  quitted  their  city,  glorious  from  her  historical 
and  religious  associations,  and  went  forth  to  free,  to  enlighten, 
and  to  cheer  a  slavish,  dark,  and  desolate  world.  To  educate 
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humanity  anew  were  no  easy  task  :  to  oppose  their  admitted 
beliefs ; — to  prove  those  beliefs  to  be  pitiable  fictions  ; — and  to 
demolish  the  magnificent  superstitions  of  nations  whose  religious 
ideas  underlaid  all  their  institutions  ; — this  were  a  task  from 
which  —  to  adopt  their  own  fiction  —  the  heroic  son  of  J  ovc, 
victorious  in  all  his  labours,  must  have  shrunk  back  in  dismay. 
But  all  these  were  to  be  done,  and  that  in  a  few  years,  by  men 
in  the  humblest  grade  of  life.  Athens  heard  with  amazement 
among  her  shrines  and  her  divinities,  for  the  improvement  of 
whose  temples  human  genius  could  effect  nothing  more:  she 
heard,  feared,  and  believed.  Corinth,  mistress  of  harlots,  prodigal 
in  luxuries,  and  abundant  in  superstitions,  received  the  truth, 
and  yielded  to  its  power — -that  truth  which  gives  mental  light 
and  spiritual  purity ;  and,  at  last,  the  mercy  manifested  on 
(’alvary  was  proclaimed  in  the  palace  of  the  Coesars,  and  the 
world’s  victors  submitted  to  the  all-conquering  cross. 

'fhe  Christian  faith  had  certainly  made  most  rapid  progress 
in  the  world,  but  we  know  very  little  of  the  details  of  its 
advancement.  That  the  apostle  Paul  was  in  Home,  and  that 
he  w'as  long  time  resident  there,  is  clear  enough  from  the 
simple  narrative  of  that  sojourn,  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  apostle  who  had 
reached  that  city ;  and  it  would  appear  that,  during  his  visit, 
there  were  formed  several  congregations  or  religious  com¬ 
munities  in  that  metropolis  of  the  world.  To  his  mind  those 
(Tiristians  presented  not  the  appearance  of  an  harmonious 
unity.  There  w  ere  not  a  few  divisions  among  them  ;  and  it 
certainly  belonged  to  the  apostle  to  allay  those  divisions  ;  but 
it  does  not  seem  that,  in  any  instance,  he  asserted  an  autho¬ 
rity  w’hich  the  circumstances  did  not  w  arrant  ;  in  no  part  in 
his  conduct  do  we  discover  the  least  trace  of  that  assump¬ 
tion  of  omnipotence  or  dignity  wdiich  the  bisho])s  of  Ivome 
have  claimed  for  many  centuries.  The  statement  of  the  Komish 
(^hurch  is,  that  Peter,  ‘  the  man  of  rock,’  wms  appointed  by  the 
Kedecmer  as  his  vicegerent  upon  earth.  That  Peter  was  ever 
in  Home  at  all,  either  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  is  a 
matter  of  no  historical  certaintv,  resting  only  upon  a  very 
doubtful  tradition  ;  and,  if  it  be  proved  true  that  this  once 
favoured  apostle  had  received  the  high  commission  which  the 
Papists  claim  for  him,  and  that  he  actually  dwelt  and  died  in  the 
imperial  city — to  quote  the  w’orks  of  the  lamented  Ncandcr — 
‘  oven  allowing  that  the  apostle  Peter  might  be  considered  as  the 
representative  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  still  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  an  individual  representative  of  this  kind  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  in  the  Church  through  every  age.’  From  a  very 
earl>  period,  however,  the  two  great  apostles  had  been  regarded 
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as  the  founders  of  the  Church  in  Rome.  They — or  certainly 
one  of  them — had  visited  tlie  city ;  had  been  in  bonds  there  ; 
had  preached  the  faith  of  the  cross  there  with  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and,  at  last,  had  there  attained  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom  : 
but  in  the  earlier  fathers,  we  nowhere  find  even  a  trace  that  the 
Cliurch  in  Rome — the  Cathedral  Petri — had  dominion  over 
other  churches,  least  of  all  over  the  other  apostolic  churches. 
Cyprian  does,  indeed,  speak  of  the  congregation  of  faithful 
men  in  Rome  as  ‘  ccclesia  j)rincipalis  ’ — which  it  might  with 
propriety  be  termed,  as  it  was  in  the  church  in  the  imperial  city, 
and  as  it  contained  no  doubt  a  more  numerous  fraternity  of  the 
faithful  than  the  Christian  community  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world;  but  he  nowhere  even  hints  at  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  its  bishop.  That  idea  was  evidently  of  very  slow  growth,  and 
is  easily  accounted  for  in  its  origin,  development,  and  complete 
realization.  Rome  was  the  imperial  city,  the  mistress  of  the 
whole  world.  With  her  name  was  associated  the  glory  of  the  past ; 
her  Scipio,  Cicero,  Julius  Ciesar,  and  Octavius,  were  names  of 
renow  n  which  belonged  to  mankind  ;  and  in  her  was  the  symbol 
and  reality  of  present  pow  er.  The  ancient  love  of  domination, 
which  had  ever  been  so  conspicuous  a  characteristic  of  the  political 
chiefs  of  that  city,  slowdy  but  surely  appeared  in  the  spiritual 
officers  w'ho  resided  there.  Dwelling,  as  they  did,  where  the 
emperor  held  his  court,  wdiere  the  senate  still  deliberated  in  feeble 
debate,  w  here  w^ere  the  law-courts,  and  w  here,  too,  was  concentred 
the  wealth  and  genius  of  the  w  orld  ; — and  professing  to  succeed 
that  great  apostle  to  whom  it  had  been  said  by  the  Divine  Founder 
of  the  Faith — though  w  ith  a  meaning  far  different  from  that  in 
which  the  Romish  Church  interprets  those  remarkable  words — 

‘  I^pon  this  rock  w'ill  I  build  my  C’hurch surrounded  by  tlu' 
speaking  memorials  of  the  republican  and  imperial  glories  ; — it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  the  bishops  of  the  Christian  community  in 
Rome  aspired,  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  to  be  in  spiritual 
as  j)ow'crful  as  the  Caesar  was  in  temporal  affairs.  So  early  as 
the  year  190,  we  find  the  bishop  of  the  Roman  Church,  Victor, 
attempting  to  excommunicate  certain  churches  in  Asia,  because, 
following  an  early  custom,  they  broke  the  fiist  of  the  Fasch  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  while  the  Western  Churches 
continued  it  to  the  Sunday  following  that  day.  In  a.d.  257,  the 
Roman  Rishop  Stephen  further  excommunicated  those  churches : 
at  least,  it  is  asserted  by  the  Romish  historians  that  he  did 
so.  Now',  the  idea  of  the  supremacy  having  been  once  realized 
by  the  Roman  bishop  becoming  the  recognised  spiritual  head, 
and,  therefore,  the  ultimate  referee,  of  all  the  Western  Churches, 
it  was  necessary  for  those  wily  successors  of  the  singularly  frank 
and  impetuous  Peter  to  have  an  historical  basis  for  their  posi- 
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tion.  Legitimate  history  could  not  be  found  to  give  a  sanction 
to  that  claim,  to  which  custom  had  given  not  only  strength,  but  an 
appearance  of  justice  ;  although,  as  Cyprian  remarks — ‘  Con- 
suetudo  sine  veritatc  vetustas  erroris  est.’  It  was  resolved, 
therefore,  to  forge  such  historical  documents  as  should  tend, 
by  evidence  of  its  antiquity,  to  establish  the  pontifical  claim  to 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.  To  cfi’ect  this,  some  person,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville,  or  presuming  to  write  in 
his  name,  and  as  if  with  his  sanction,  forged  those  documents 
which  are  known  as  the  ‘  Decretals,’  to  prove  that  the  Ilomish 
bishop  had  been  appointed  by  the  Redeemer  to  the  headship 
of  the  Universal  Church,  and  enjoining  that  nothing  affecting 
the  spiritual  or  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church  should  be 
transacted  without  his  permission.  These  forged  letters — to 
which  certainlv  none  out  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  we  would 
hope,  but  few  in  that  Church  beyond  the  members  of  the  sacred 
college,  now  attach  any  importance — begin  with  the  episcopate 
of  Anenclctus,  pretending  to  prove  that  the  Romish  bishop  had 
always  been  regarded,  even  from  the  earliest  times,  as  the  head 
of  the  Universal  Church ;  and,  to  prove  the  position  assumed, 
these  ‘  Decretals’  assert  that  all  churches,  almost  from  the  hour 
of  their  establishment,  had  appealed  in  their  difficulties  to  the 
Church  in  Rome.  In  reference  to  these  forgeries,  and  to  his 
present  volume  as  detective  of  them,  Mr.  Shepherd  writes  : — 

‘  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  prove  that,  even  before  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century,  similar  disgraceful  proceedings  had  been  adopted. 
These  earlier  forgeries  were  not  to  show  a  divine  right  (that  was  not 
then  imagined) ;  but  to  make  it  appear  that  there  had  been,  from  the 
beginning,  an  acknowledged  pre-eminence  and  a  controlling  interference 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  every  country  throughout  Christendom  ;  that 
it  had  issued  its  onlers  to  the  prelates  of  the  other  provinces,  and 
visited  disobedience  with  punishment ;  that  it  had  received  appeals 
from  synodal  decisions,  and  overruled  them ;  and  that  all  the  churches 
in  the  empire  were  in  the  habit  of  approaching  Rome  as  their  superior. 
It  is  my  intention,  in  these  “  Proofs  and  Illustrations,”  to  bring  the 
several  instances  of  pre-eminence  and  superiority  under  review,  and  to 
test  their  character.  If  the  reader,  after  having  perused  my  criticisms, 
shall  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  myself,  and  think  them  forgeries, 
the  preceding  history  w’ill  then  appear  to  him  a  true  picture  of  the 
)K>8ition  of  the  Roman  in  the  Universal  Church  during  the  first  four 
centuries ;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  believe  that  there  is  no  record  of  any 
interference  of  the  Roman  prelate  in  the  affairs  of  other  churches 
during  that  period.  He  will  believe  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was 
entirely  confined  to  his  own  province,  and  that  there  is  not  even  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  he  w’as  regarded  as  invested  with  any  power  that 
was  not  equally  possessed  by  every  other  metropolitan ;  and  that 

the  story  of  Peter  is  of  a  more  recent  date .  If  I  am  asked, 

why  were  these  forgeries  introduced  at  that  time,  I  reply,  that  partly 
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from  natural  ambition,  anti  partly,  perhaps,  from  jealousy  of  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  prelate  of  Constantinople,  who,  under  the  shadowr 
of  the  court,  was  trampling  upon  the  independence  of  the  churches 
around  him,  the  Roman  bishops  determined  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  favourable  position,  and  pursue  a  similar  career  in  the  West.  In 
working  out  their  policy,  however,  precedents  would  materially  assist 
them.  But  they  had  none.  If  their  way  w'as  opposed,  they  had  nothing 
to  fall  back  upon  ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  opposed,  precedents  would 
make  it  smoother.  It  is  my  belief,  and  this  book  presents  the  grounds 
of  it,  that  not  only  was  ecclesiastical  history  largely  tampered  with,  if 
not  re-written,  and  even  composed,  but  that  a  scries  of  documents, 
professing  to  relate  to  events  in  the  previous  centuries,  were,  perhaps, 
even  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  invented  to  supply  tliis 
defect.  They  comprehend  all  the  great  divisions  of  the  universal 
(’hurch.  They  relate  to  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Illyria,  Asia  Minor,  Kgypt, 
and  the  East.  The  reader,  who  will  take  the  trouble,  may  decide, 
from  the  evidence  which  I  shall  adduce,  whether  I  am  right  in  my 
judgment  or  not.  It  is  no  objection  to  my  charge  that  it  is  too  dis¬ 
graceful  to  be  attributed  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  has  long  been 
acknowledged,  that,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  similar  practices 
were  adopted.  The  question,  therefore,  is  fairly  open.  There  is  no 
uncharitableness  in  my  supposition.  The  documents  may  be  examined 
geographically  or  chronologically.  I  shall  adept  neither  order  sys¬ 
tematically,  but  endeavour  to  introduce  the  various  points  of  inquiry  in 
such  a  manner  as  wdll  cause  the  least  tautology ;  and,  while  in  some 
measure  one  article  prepares  the  w’ay  for  another,  give  the  reader  the 
most  information  on  every  subject  as  it  comes  before  him.* — Pp. 
123—126. 

e  have  but  little  information  as  to  the  order  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  in  Rome  during  the  earlier  times,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  list  of  tlicse  dignitaries  spurious  names 
have  been  inserted.  Rut  the  subject  is  too  large  for  our  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it  at  present.  The  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Rishop  of  Rome  being  once  admitted,  it  w  ill  follow,  that  in  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation,  he  is  an  infallible  teacher ;  that  he 
can  legitimately  make  laws  for  the  government  of  all  the  believers 
in  every  land,  laws  to  w'hich  they  must  yield  unlimited  sub¬ 
mission,  and  for  the  breach  of  which  the  supreme  bishop 
possesses  the  ])ower  to  punish  ;  that  he  alone  can  confer  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority  and  dignity ;  and  that  ^  although  he  has  no 
temporal  authority  directly,  yet  he  possesses  it  indirectly,  by 
having  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of 
soids.’  We  have  already  intimated  that  there  appears  no 
''arrant  for  this  extraordinary  claim  in  the  New  Testament, 
cither  in  the  brief  history  of  the  Church  recorded  therein,  or  in 
the  apostolical  precepts  ;  and  it  cannot  appear  other  than  strange 
that  the  apostle  Paul,  who  gave  such  minute  directions  to  the 
churches  under  his  supervision  in  matters  of  apparently  but 
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trivial  import,  should  have  forgotten  or  omitted  to  impress  ujion 
those  churches  the  necessity  that  was  on  them  to  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  Christ’s  viceroy,  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Not  in  the  sacred  writings  only,  but  in  the  earlier  historical 
documents  relating  to  the  growth  of  Christianity,  there  is  a  total 
lack  of  evidence  in  favour  of  Papal  pretension.  In  the  Eastern 
Church,  if  we  look  to  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  or  Papias,  or  of 
ISerapion,  we  find  no  trace  of  an  admission  of  this  supremacy :  they 
all  speak  of  Peter  as  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  rest  of  the 
apostles.  In  the  Alexandrian  Church  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  known  of  the  supremacy  of  Peter.  Clement,  so  long 
president  of  the  great  catechetical  school  in  Alexandria,  is 
entirely  ignorant  of  Peter’s  possessing,  as  the  gift  of  his  Lord, 
universal  spiritual  dominion.  His  illustrious  successor,  Origen, 
knew  of  no  distinction  between  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the 
apostles ;  yet,  if  such  power  had  been  acknowledged  in  his 
time,  or  even  aimed  at  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  certainly,  in  his 
voluminous  writings,  some  admission  of  that  claim  would  he 
discoverable,  or,  at  leiist,  some  reference  to  it.  Yet  it  is  not  so. 
Although,  according  to  Romish  assertion,  the  Bishop  of  the 
Church  in  Rome,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  must  have  been 
exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  all  the  African  churches 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  this  great  scholar  seems  pro- 
foundcdly  ignorant  of  it,  for  he  is  note-worthily  silent  on  the 
theme  of  any  such  supremacy. 

Lastly,  if  we  examine  the  writings  of  the  illustrious  fithcrs  of 
the  AVestern  Churclies,  we  shall  find  a  remarkable  silence  on 
this  subject,  of  which  they  of  all  others,  it  might  be  thought, 
should  have  been  specially  cognizant.  They  whose  sees  were  the 
nearest  to  Rome  would  be,  certainly,  more  than  any  others, 
mindiul  of  the  duty  and  allegiance  they  owed  to  their  ecclesias¬ 
tical  superior  ;  and  we  should  expect  some  intimation  of  these 
claims  in  the  writings  of  one  or  more  of  them.  Clement,  of  Rome, 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  his  own  dignity,  of  his  divine 
right  to  rule.  Justin  Martyr  refers  to  the  apostles  ;  but  he  makes 
no  distinction  among  them,  which  he  surely  would  have  done,  had 
he  kno\m  anything  of  the  supremacy  of  Peter.  If  we  were  to 
extend  our  inquiries  still  further,  we  should  find  the  same  result, 
until,  indeed,  we  arrived  at  that  later  age  in  which  the  Papal  power 
was  acknowledged  and  obeyed  in  all  the  AYestern  churches. 

In  reference  to  these  forgeries,  which  have  often  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  diseussion,  it  may  be  truly  asserted — as,  indeed,  will  be 
clear  enough  to  him  wdio  is  at  the  pains  to  examine  them — that 
they  are  but  bungling  attempts  to  deduce  historical  evidence  in 
support  of  that  monstrous  right  and  title  to  which  the  Pope  lay^i 
claim.  It  might  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  entire  genius 
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of  Romanism,  as  wc  at  present  know  it,  is  utterly  contradictory 
to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  He  would,  indeed,  be 
shrewd  at  analytics  who  could  detect  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
this  idea  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  even  in  the  minutest  germ  of 
it,  much  more  to  find  some  of  the  disastrous  sequences  of  this 
idea — that  it  is  lawful  to  use  any  method  with  a  heretic ;  that 
the  ministers  of  religion  may  lie  for  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  religion,  or  to  further  the  affairs  of  the  Church ; 
that  the  Church,  whose  gospel  is  of  peace,  may  possess  a  ^  Holy 
Office,’  exercising  a  most  searching  scrutiny  into  the  consciences 
of  men,  possessing  dungeons  deep  and  terrible,  and  perpetrating 
unutterable  cruelties  in  the  name  of  Him  who  said,  ‘  I  came  not 
to  condemn  the  world — not  to  destroy,  but  to  save and  that 
the  religious  festivals  of  the  Church  should  be  resplendent  with 
the  azure  and  the  gold,  the  grandeur  and  the  glitter,  of  a  perish¬ 
ing  world.  While  no  warrant  for  these  things  can  be  discovered 
in  that  inimitable  history,  still  less  could  arguments  be  honestly 
deduced  from  it  in  support  of  a  mighty  spiritual  domination 
centred  in  one  man  as  the  Church’s  head  and  chief.  For,  in 
truth,  the  primary  idea  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  discernible 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  not  that  of  a  wealthy  and  lordly  hier¬ 
archy,  but  of  a  fraternity,  in  which  he  that  is  greatest  is  he 
that  serves,  and  all  whose  members  are  united  together  by  the 
indissoluble  bond  of  a  charity  like  that  of  their  Lord.  In 
endeavouring  to  establish  this  doctrine  of  the  supremacy,  the 
Romish  Church  has  outwitted  itself. 

‘  Rut  sure  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat.’ 

hy  did  the  forger  interpolate  a  few  writings  only  I  Why  did  he 
tamper  with  Eusebius  and  Jerome  only,  or  chiefly  I  Whv  did  he 
not  also  insert  a  few  ^  saving  clauses  ’  into  the  letters  of  Ignatius 
and  Papias,  or  into  those  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Origen  ? 
or,  if  the  shrewd  forger  despised  the  aid  which  might  have  been 
brought  to  his  system  by  the  evidential  writings  of  the  fathers 
of  the  sectarian  Church  of  the  East,  why  did  he  not  fortify  his 
position  by  direct  proof  from  the  works  of  the  Roman  Clement, 
Justin  Martyr,  and  Tcrtullian  ?  and  how  easy  to  have  inserted  that 
positive  proof!  It  has  been  remarked  of  many  of  the  greatest 
criminals,  who  have  shown  marvellous  shrewdness  and  dexterity 
m  the  accomplishment  of  a  guilty  purpose,  that  some  smallest 
flaw,  some  slight  omission,  led  to  their  undoing.  Jhe  stolen 
armour  of  Achilles  does  not  cover  all  the  man.  The  zealous 
monk  who  forged  for  the  Church  of  Rome  achieved  not  a  per¬ 
fect  work ;  while  he  remembered  the  greater  he  forgot  the  lesser, 
^r  surely  so  astute  a  servant  of  the  Church  would  not  have 
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omitted,  while  he  had  the  historians,  to  have  also  the  theologians 
as  \ntnesses  to  the  justice  of  the  Papal  assumption — those 
fathers  who  were  at  once  both  the  light  and  the  glory  of  the 
primtTval  Church.  But  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject. 

We  cannot  bring  this  article  to  a  close  without  commending 
Mr.  Shepherd’s  admirable  volume — evidently  the  result  of  great 
industry  and  of  patient  investigation,  as  it  is  also  a  work  of 
very  respectable  scholarship — to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  volume  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  English  typography; 
and  they  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  thoroughly  on  no  un¬ 
important  part  in  the  great  controversy  between  the  Bomish 
and  the  Protestant  communities,  and  in  which,  in  these  days,  we 
cannot  be  uninterested,  will  do  wcW  to  possess  themselves  of 
this  work. 


Art.  IV'. — Casa  Guidi  Windows.  A  Poem.  By  Elizabctli  Barrett 
Browning.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

W  E  have  scarcely  noticed  the  collected  poems  of  Elizabeth 
Browning,  when  a  new  one  solicits  our  attention.  The  ‘  Casa 
Guidi  V\  indows  ’  is  the  natural  product  of  the  contemplation  of 
the  events  which  have  passed  in  Italv  since  the  great  European 
outbreak  of  1848,  by  a  mind  of  deep  observation  and  high  and 
generous  feeling.  Mrs.  Browning  did  not  escape  the  delusive 
contiigion  of  a  popular  movement  which  promised  so  much,  only 
again  to  disappoint  us.  What  heart,  anxious  for  human  progress, 
and  trusting  to  the  noblest  human  impulses,  can  avoid  that  infection 
which,  like  a  premature  spring-day,  inspires  us  with  the  most 
delighttul  hopes,  spite  of  idl  experience  ?  At  such  moments,  the 
past,  with  its  humiliating  histories,  is  forgotten  ;  experience  is 
silenced  in  the  shout  of  exulting  multitudes,  animated  with  heroic 
sentiments  ;  and,  to  all  but  the  sternest  natures,  Charles  II., 
Hobi'spierre,  and  iMarat,  for  a  time,  do  not  show  their  ominous 
and  spectral  faces  from  behind  the  ranks  of  myriad  enthusiasts 
for  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality.  Southey  w’as  a  fanatic  under 
the  influence  of  the  First  French  Revolution ;  and,  though  he, 
and  other  such  plants  growing  in  stony  places,  lost  the  roots  of 
their  faith  in  human  advancement,  withered  up  by  the  Haring 
heats  of  anarchy  and  despotism  that  followed,  tens  of  thousands 
again  hailed  with  equally  exulting  confidence  the  Second  Revo- 
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lution,  wliich  once  more  drove  the  elder  Bourbons  from  France, 
only  to  scat  on  its  throne  the  Fagan  of  regal  history  ;  tens  of 
thousands  kindled  into  astonished  hurrahs  at  the  first  movements 
of  Fio  Nono  in  Rome  ;  and  as  many  of  us  were  still  ready  to 
believe  with  spasms  of  delirious  delight  in  the  third  French  con¬ 
vulsion  of  1848,  which  called  a  Lamartine  to  tlie  helm,  amidst 
llie  tempestuous  sea  of  national  passion,  only  to  leave  it  in  the 
hand  of  a  Louis  Napoleon.  Perhaps  no  experience  can  totally 
steel  us  against  the  seductions  of  moments  so  flattering  to  all  that 
is  aspiring,  poetical,  and  human  in  us  ;  perhaps  no  really  generous 
nature  can  be  clairvoyant  in  the  instant  of  such  a  crisis.  We  give 
our  faith  involuntarily  to  our  fellow'-mcn,  wdiile  they  act  as  the 
great  spirit  of  the  future  in  our  souls  whispers  that  they  should 
and  must  one  day  act ;  and  we  only  withdraw  it  with  a  groan 
when  we  again  begin  to  see  the  morning  roses  of  such  evanescent 
dawns  fading  rapidly  from  the  Alj)ine  rocks  and  the  horizon,  and 
the  ordinary  daylight  of  the  world  resuming  its  sombre  place, 
over  fresh  scenes  of  desolation.  In  her  short  preface,  Mrs. 
Brow  ning  makes  her  confession  of  weakness,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  w  ith  praiseworthy  candour  and  amiableness  : — 

‘  This  poem  contains  the  impressions  of  the  waiter  upon  events  in 
Tuscany  of  which  she  w'as  a  witness.  “  From  a  window,”  the  critic 
may  demur.  She  bows  to  the  objection  in  the  very  title  of  her  work. 
No  continuous  narrative,  nor  exposition  of  political  philosophy,  is  at¬ 
tempted  by  her.  It  is  a  simple  story  of  personal  impressions,  whose 
only  value  is  in  the  intensity  with  which  they  were  received,  as  proving 
her  warm  affection  for  a  beautiful  and  unfortunate  country ;  and  the 
sincerity  with  which  they  are  related,  as  indicating  her  own  good  faith 
and  freedom  from  all  partizanship. 

*  Of  the  two  parts  of  this  poem,  the  first  was  written  nearly  three 
years  ago,  while  the  second  resumes  the  actual  situation  of  1851.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  two  parts  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  public 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  writer,  who,  though  she  certainly  escaped 
the  epidemic  “  falling  sickness  ”  of  enthusiasm  for  Pio  Nono,  takes 
shame  upon  herself  that  she  believed,  like  a  woman,  some  royal  oaths, 
and  lost  sight  of  the  probable  consequences  of  some  popular  defects. 
If  the  discrepancy  should  be  painful  to  the  reader,  let  him  understand 
that  to  the  writer  it  has  been  more  so.  But  such  discrepancy  we  are 
called  upon  to  accept  at  every  time  by  the  conditions  of  our  nature 
— the  discrepancy  between  aspiration  and  performance,  between  faith 
and  dis-illusion,  between  hope  and  fact. 

“  Oh,  trusted,  broken  prophecy, 

Oh,  richest  future,  sorely  crossed, 

Born  for  the  future,  to  the  future  lost  I  ” 

Nay,  not  lost  to  the  future  in  this  case.  The  futtirr  of  Italy  shall  not 
be  disinherited.’ 
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The  poem  opens  in  an  easy  and  familiar  style,  a  light  but 
sweet  prelude  to  the  grave  matters  which  come  behind  : — 

‘  I  heard,  last  night,  a  little  child  go  singing 
’Neath  Casa  Guidi  windows,  by  the  church, 

“  O  helln  liberfd,  O  bella  !  ”  stringing 

The  same  words  still  on  notes  he  went  in  search 
So  high  for,  you  concluded  the  upspringing 
Of  such  a  nimble  bird  to  sky  from  perch 
Must  leave  the  whole  bush  in  a  tremble  green ; 

And  that  the  heart  of  Italy  must  beat. 

While  such  a  voice  had  leave  to  rise  serene 

’Twixt  church  and  palace  of  a  Florence  street! — 

A  little  child,  too,  who  not  long  had  been. 

By  mother's  finger  steadied  on  his  feet ; 

And  still  O  bella  libertd,  he  sang.’ — P.  1. 

The  child’s  song  awakes  in  the  heart  of  the  British  poetess 
many  musings ;  mnsings  on  the  condition  of  Italy  ;  of  what  it 
had  been,  and  what  it  w^as.  All  that  its  poets  and  artists  had 
done  to  beautify  and  to  embalm  it,  as  it  were,  is  the  ccrcnicnt  of 
a  long  and  death-like  ruin ;  of  the  tone  of  despair  w  hich  ran 
through  the  noblest  songs  of  the  grandest  of  these  poets  ;  of  the 
shadow  of  sadness  which  it  had  cast  on  the  most  magnificent 
productions  of  these  painters.  But  she  prefers  to  sing  and  hope 
with  the  cliild  : — 

‘  With  birds,  with  babes,  with  men  who  will  not  fear 
The  baptism  of  the  holy  morning  dew — 

And  many  of  such  wakers  now  are  here. 

Complete  in  their  anointed  manhood,  who 
Will  greatly  dare  and  greatlier  persevere  ! — 

Than  join  those  thin  old  voices  with  my  new'. 

And  sigh  for  Italy  with  some  safe  sigh 

Coo|H*d  up  in  music  ’twixt  an  oh  and  ah — 

Nay,  hand  in  hand,  with  that  young  child,  w’ill  I 
Rather  go  singing  bella  libertd. 

Than  with  those  poets,  crown  the  dead,  or  cry 
Ntf  tu  men  bella /ossty  Italia  /’ — P.  12. 

The  poetess  is  hopeful — it  is  yet  her  mood.  She  listens  to 
her  heart,  and  not  to  the  voices  of  the  dead,  and  the  w’hispcrings 
of  lethargic  ages  that  come  from  the  buried  ruins  of  ancient 
empire,  and  from  the  rusling  vine-leaves  that  spread  a  veil  of 
effeminate  beauty'  over  them.  And  yet  she  has,  even  in  her 
false  confidence,  pretty  strong  revelations  of  the  daunting 
reality'. 

So  great  was  Mrs.  Browning’s  confidence  in  the  men  of 
modern  Italy,  she  almost  supposed  she  might  count  them  heroes, 
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and  therewith  she  breaks  forth  into  a  fine  declamation  against 
our  trusting  in  the  glorious  dead,  instead  of  trusting  in  ourselves. 
The  whole  of  the  poem  is  so  fresh,  so  strong,  so  warm,  and 
beautiful,  that  we  could  quote  it  entire,  but  to  this  passage  we 
roust  give  a  place : — 

‘  We  do  not  serve  the  dead — the  past  is  past ! 

Ood  lives,  and  lifts  his  glorious  mornings  up 
Before  the  eyes  of  men  who  wake  at  last. 

And  put  away  the  meats  they  used  to  sup. 

And  on  the  dry  dust  of  the  ground  outcast 
The  dregs  remaining  of  the  ancient  cup. 

And  turn  to  wakeful  prayer  and  worthy  act. 

The  dead,  upon  their  awful  ’vantage  ground — 

The  sun  not  in  their  faces — shall  abstract 

No  more  our  strength :  we  will  not  be  discrowned 
Through  treasuring  their  crowns,  nor  deign  transact 
A  barter  of  the  present,  in  a  sound. 

For  what  was  counted  good  in  foregone  days. 

O  Dead,  ye  shall  no  longer  cling  to  us 
With  your  stiff  hands  of  desiccating  praise. 

And  hold  us  backward  by  the  garment  thus. 

To  stay  and  laud  you  in  long  virelays  ! 

Still,  no  !  we  will  not  be  oblivious 
Of  our  own  lives  because  you  lived  before. 

Nor  of  our  acts  because  ye  acted  well — 

We  thank  you  that  ye  first  unlatched  the  door — 

We  will  not  make  it  inaccessible 
By  thankings  in  the  doorway  anymore. 

But  will  go  onward  to  extinguish  hell 
In  our  fresh  souls,  our  younger  hope,  and  God’s 
Maturity  of  purpose.  Soon  shall  we 
Be  the  dead  too !  and,  that  our  periods 
Of  life  may  round  themselves  to  memory. 

As  smoothly  as  on  our  graves  the  funeral-sods. 

We  must  look  to  it  to  excel  as  ye. 

And  bear  our  age  as  far,  unlimited 

By  the  last  sea-mark !  so,  to  be  invoked 
By  future  generations  as  the  Dead.’ — P.16. 

And  now,  indeed,  our  poetess  believed,  or  almost  believed,  that 
the  time  was  come  when  Italy  would  no  longer  wait  on  the 
dead :  that  she  was  up,  and  sending  the  blood  of  life  and  liberty 
through  the  heart  of  her  sons,  and  that  the  diiy  of  fresh  deeds 
of  immortality  was  burning  up  the  sky : — 

.  .  ‘  The  day  was  such  a  day 

As  Florence  owes  the  sun.  The  sky  above. 

His  weight  upon  the  mountains  seemed  to  lay 
And  palpitate  in  glory,  like  a  dove 
Who  has  flown  too  fast,  full-hearted.  Take  away 
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The  image !  for  the  heart  of  man  beat  higher 
That  day  in  Florence,  flooding  all  the  streets 
And  piazzas  with  a  tumult  and  desire. 

The  people,  with  accumulated  heats, 

And  faces  turned  one  way,  as  if  one  fire 
Did  draw  and  flush  them,  leaving  their  old  beats. 

Went  upwards  to  the  Pitti  palace  wall. 

To  thank  their  grand-duke,  who,  not  quite  of  course. 

Had  graciously  permitted,  at  their  call, 

The  citizens  to  use  their  civic  force 

To  guard  their  civic  homes.  So  one  and  all 
The  Tuscan  cities  streamed  up  to  the  source 
Of  this  new  good  at  Florence.’ — P.  31. 

'Fhc  description  of  tliis  procession,  as  seen  from  Casa  Guidi 
^\"indow's — magistrates,  lawyers,  priests,  and  monks,  with  all 
their  banners  and  emblazonry,  follow  ed  and  surrounded  by  the 
enraptured  people,  and  hailed  from  the  window  s  by  crow  ds  of 
ladies  w  aving  handkerchiefs — is  truly  masterly ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  first  part  is  cast  in  the  same  glowing  mould  of  a 
mind  on  fire  with  the  most  brilliant  anticipations  of  new'  and 
better  days.  Yet  even  in  the  midst  of  her  profoundest  exulta¬ 
tion,  there  came  across  her  dim  shadow’s  of  misgiving,  cold 
touches  of  what  George  Fox  called  ‘  w  afts  of  death  ’ — a  feeling 
that  all  was  not  so  solid,  so  heart-whole,  so  substantial,  as  it  was 
radiant  and  imposing.  The  people  had  that  day  planted  their 
standard  on  the  stone  of  Dante,  but — 

‘  Dante  sits  in  heaven,  and  ye  are  here, 

And  more  remains  for  doing,  all  must  feel. 

Than  trysting  on  his  stone  from  year  to  year. 

To  shift  processions,  civic  heel  to  heel. 

The  town’s  thanks  to  the  Pitti.  Are  ye  free 
For  what  was  done  that  day  ?  A  chariot-wheel 
May  spin  fast,  yet  the  chariot  never  roll.’ — P.  45. 

Time  proved  this  only  too  true.  As  in  the  first  part  of  her 
poem  our  authoress  secs  the  shouting,  rushing,  w’ceping  people 
pressing  on  for  the  space  of  three  hours  to  the  grand-duke  s 
palace,  and  the  grand-duke  in  tears  too,  bringing  his  children 
to  the  window,  and  telling  them  that  ‘  tliey  too  should  govern  «is 
the  people  willed  so  in  her  second  part  she  sees  the  same  grand- 
duke  coming  to  the  same  palace  escorted  by  a  ponderous  force 
of  Austrians.  Tlie  traitor-prince  had  slipped  away  from  his  owm 
people,  and  w’ith  the  oaths  of  attachment  to  them,  and  the  tears 
of  crocoilile  tenderness,  still  warm  on  his  lips,  and  w’ct  upon  his 
cheeks,  returned  to  tread  them  dow’n  under  the  heels  of  Austrian 
slaves.  And  the  people!  what  had  they'  done?  How’  had  they 
Kept  their  )dcdges  ?  those  of  patriotism  to  the  death  f  of  devotion 
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to  their  country  worthy  of  the  country  of  Virginius  and  of 
Brutus  ?  Tliey  had  shook  their  swords  in  their  scabbards,  ‘  like 
heroes,  only  louder they  had  torn  down  the  duke’s  anus  when 
they  found  him  fled,  denounced  him  as  a  traitor,  and  then  sent 
for  him  back  again,  though  Guerazzi  had  been  busy  at  work  to 
relieve  their  burdens,  and  re-arrange,  on  a  sound  basis,  their 
affairs. 

‘  Alas,  alas !  it  was  not  so  this  time, 

Conviction  was  not,  courage  failed,  and  truth 
Was  something  to  be  doubted  of.  The  mime 
Changed  masks,  because  a  mime ;  the  tide  as  smooth 
In  running  in  as  out ;  no  sense  of  crime. 

Because  no  sense  of  virtue.  Sudden  ruth 
Seized  on  the  people  .  .  .  they  would  have  again 
Their  good  grand>duke,  and  leave  Guerazzi,  though 
He  took  that  tax  from  Florence : — “  Much  in  vain 
He  took  it  from  the  market-carts,  we  trow. 

While  urgent  that  no  market-men  remain, 

But  all  march  off,  and  leave  the  spade  and  plough 
To  die  among  the  Lombards.  Was  it  thus 
The  dear,  paternal  duke  did  ?  Live  the  duke  !  ” 

At  which  the  joy-bells  multitudinous. 

Swept  by  an  opposite  wind,  as  loudly  shook. 

Recall  the  mild  archbishop  to  his  home. 

To  bless  the  people  with  his  frightened  look. 

For  he  shall  not  be  hanged  yet,  we  intend. 

Seize  on  Guerazzi !  guard  him  in  full  view. 

Or  else  we  stab  him  in  the  back,  to  end. 

Hub  out  those  chalked  devices !  Set  up  now 

The  duke's  arms ;  doff  your  Phrygian  caps ;  and  mend 
The  pavement  of  the  piazzas,  broke  into 

By  the  bare  poles  of  freedom !  Smooth  the  way 
For  the  duke’s  carriage ;  let  his  highness  sigh, 

“  Here  trees  of  liberty  grew  yesterday.” 

Long  live  the  duke  !  How  roared  the  canonry. 

How  rocked  each  campanile !  and  through  a  spray 
Of  nosegays,  wreaths,  and  kerchiefs,  tossed  on  high. 

How  marched  the  civic  guard,  the  people  still 
Shouting — especially  the  little  boys ! 

Alas !  poor  people  of  an  unfledged  will ! 

Most  fitly  expressed  by  such  a  callow  voice. 

Alas  !  still  poorer  duke  incapable 
Of  being  worthy  even  of  that  noise.’ — P.  100. 

The  farce,  in  fact,  had  run  its  course.  I'hc  people,  ignorant, 
their  moral  nature  totally  undermined  by’  ages  of  dominant 
priestcraft  and  political  despotism,  and  wholly  destitute  of  the 
fortitude  w’hich  springs  from  a  deep  reflection  on  their  wrongs, 
^tnd  the  political  science  acquired  in  earnestly  and  long  cn- 
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(Icavouring  to  get  rid  of  them,  proved,  as  such  a  people  muit, 
mere  men  of  straw,  who  perish  in  the  blaze  their  sudden  fury 
kindles — mere  chaff,  blown  away  by  the  wind  of  their  own 
raising.  The  priests  had  proved  priests,  treacherous,  sly,  and 
true  to  their  object.  The  Pope  had  turned  out  a  pope  instead 
of  a  Catholic  Luther.  The  Austrians  had  found,  that  though 
they  could  not  for  a  moment  stand  before  a  Napoleon,  they  were 
a  match  for  a  few  millions  of  the  slaves  they  had  emasculated. 
It  was  a  w'oful  story,  ending,  as  all  such  stories  must  end,  where 
the  aim,  however  excellent,  has  to  be  carried  out  by  mere  noise 
and  bravado,  against  the  steady,  unwavering,  implacable  myr¬ 
midons  of  a  despotism,  wdiich  has  no  feeling  beyond  its  grand 
instinct  of  ruling,  and  crushing  to  rule. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  striking  fact,  w  e  arc  surprised  at  Mrs. 
Browning,  even,  while  in  most  eloquent  terms,  she  is  taking 
shame  to  herself  for  having  hoped  success  from  such  materials, 
lowering  the  tone  of  her  owui  philosophy,  and  becoming  an 
advocate,  and  a  most  energetic  and  dangerous  one,  for  war.  In 
her  first  book,  in  the  midst  of  her  genuine  aspiration,  and  before 
experience  had  shown  her  how  frail  were  the  reeds  on  which 
she  leaned,  she  eulogized,  and  most  beautifully,  the  philosophy 
of  peace. 

*  Childrm  use  the  Jist 
rntil  they  are  of  aye  to  use  the  brain  : 

And  80  wc  needed  Cajsars  to  assist 

Man’s  justice,  and  Napoleons  to  explain 
God’s  counsel,  when  a  point  was  nearly  missed. 

Until  our  generations  should  attain 
Christ’s  stature  nearer.  Not  that  we,  alas  ! 

Attain  already  ;  but  a  single  inch 
Will  help  to  look  down  on  the  swordsman’s  pass. 

As  Roland  on  a  coward  who  could  flinch ; 

And  after  chloroform  and  ether-gas. 

We  find  out  slowly  what  the  bee  and  finch 
Have  ready  found,  through  Nature’s  lamp  in  each, — 

How  to  our  races  we  may  justify 
Our  individual  claims,  and  as  we  reach 

Our  own  grapes,  bend  the  top  vines  to  supply 
1  he  children’s  uses ;  how  to  Jill  a  breach 
Jf  tth  olive-branches ;  how  to  quench  a  lie 
With  truths  and  smite  a  Joe  upon  the  cheek 

With  Christ's  most  conquering  kiss  /  why  these  arc  things 
Worth  a  great  nation’s  findings,  to  prove  weak 
The  *  glorious  arms’  of  military  kings ! 

And  so  with  wide  embrace,  my  England,  seek 
To  stifle  the  bad  heat  and  flickerings 
Of  this  world’s  false,  and  nearly  expended  fire ! 

Draw  palpitating  arrows  to  the  wood. 
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And  send  abroad  thy  high  hopes,  and  thy  higher 
Resolves,  from  that  most  virtuous  altitude. 

Till  nations  shall  unconsctonsly  aspire 
Ihj  looking  up  to  thee^  and  learn  that  good 
And  glory  are  not  different.  Announce  law 
By  freedom  ;  exalt  chivalry  by  peace ; 

Instruct,  how  clear  calm-eyes  can  overawe, 

And  how  pure  hands,  stretched  swiftly  to  release 
A  bond-slave,  will  not  need  a  sword  to  draw 
To  he  held  dreadfuls  O  my  England,  crease 
Thy  purple  with  no  alien  agonies. 

Which  reach  thee  through  the  net  of  w’ar !  No  war  ! 
Disband  thy  captains^  change  thy  victories^ 
lie  henceforth  prosperous^  as  the  angels  are — 

Helping^  not  humbling.^ — P.  47. 

This  is  glorious  poetry" — glorious  in  its  intellectual  strength, 
in  its  lofty  elocpience,  and  glorious  in  the  divinity  of  a  re¬ 
splendent  truth,  which  the  world  is  slowly  learning  from  the 
oracles  of  all  truth,  from  the  w  ords  of  Christ,  uttered  nearly  two 
thousand  years  tigo  on  the  hills  of  J udea.  It  w  ould  be  difficult 
to  find,  in  all  the  treasured  wealth  of  English  literature,  words 
which  more  completely  describe  the  policy  which  the  people  of 
England  have  adopted,  and  to  which  they  are  every  day  giving  a 
more  zealous  adhesion,  than  are  contained  in  the  concluding 
lines  of  this  passage.  The  cry  is  for  ‘  no  war  !’  to  '  disband  our 
captains,  change  our  victories  and  ‘  henceforth  be  prosperous,  as 
the  angels  are — helping,  not  humbling.’  That,  if  we  understand 
anything,  is  precisely  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  policy 
of  the  Peace  Society.  How  astounding,  therefore,  is  it  to  find  • 
the  same  mouth  which  had  been  so  eloquent  for  this  pacific 
j)olicy,  in  the  very  same  volume,  and  in  the  very  part  of  it 
w  here  one  should  have  expected  that  the  w'oful  experiments  of 
physical  force  would  have  confirmed  inconceivably  that  great 
belief  in  the  omnipotcncy  of  gentleness — crying  so  coldly  and 
cruelly  for  war ! 

‘  A  cry  is  up  in  England,  which  doth  ring 

The  hollow  world  through,  that  for  ends  of  trade 
And  virtue,  and  God’s  better  worshipping 

We,  henceforth,  should  exalt  the  name  of  peace. 

And  leave  those  rusty  wars  that  eat  the  soul, — 

(Besides  their  clippings  at  our  golden  fleece.) 

I,  too,  have  loved  peace,  and  from  bole  to  bole 
Of  immemorial,  undeciduous  trees. 

Would  write,  as  lovers  use,  upon  a  scroll. 

The  holy  name  of  peace,  and  set  it  high. 

Where  none  should  pluck  it  down.  On  trees,  I  say— 

Not  upon  gibbets ! — With  the  greenery 
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Of  dewy  branches  and  the  flowery  May, 

Sweet  mediation  ’twixt  the  earth  and  sky. 

Providing  for  the  shepherd’s  holiday ! 

Not  upon  gibbets ! — though  the  vulture  leaves 
Some  quiet  to  the  bones  he  first  picked  bare. 

Not  upon  dungeons !  though  the  wretch  who  grieves 
And  groans  within,  stirs  not  the  outer  air 
As  much  as  little  field-mice  stir  the  sheaves. 

Not  upon  chain-bolts  !  though  the  slave’s  despair 
Has  dulled  his  helpless,  miserable  brain. 

And  left  him  blank,  beneath  the  foeman’s  whip, 

To  sing  and  laugh  out  idiotcies  of  pain. 

Nor  yet  on  starving  homes  I  where  many  a  lip 
Has  sobbed  itself  asleep  through  curses  vain. 

I  love  no  peace  which  is  not  fellowship. 

And  which  includes  not  mercy.  I  w'ould  have, 

Rather,  the  raking  of  the  guns  across 

The  world,  and  shrieking  against  heaven’s  architrave  ; 
Rather,  the  struggle  in  the  slippery  fosse 
Of  dying  men  and  horses,  and  the  wave 
Blood-bubbling.  .  .  Enough  said  ! — By  Christ’s  own  cross 
And  by  the  faint  heart  of  my  own  womanhood, 

Such  things  are  better  than  a  thing  which  sits 
Beside  the  hearth,  in  self-commended  mood. 

And  takes  no  thought  how  wind  and  rain  by  fits 
Are  howling,  out  of  doors,  against  the  good 
Of  the  poor  wanderer.  What !  your  peace  admits 
Outside  anguish  while  it  sits  at  home  ? 

I  loathe  to  take  its  name  upon  my  tongue — 

It  is  no  peace.  ’Tis  treason  stiff*  with  doom  ; 

*Tis  gagged  despair  and  inarticulate  wrong — 

Annihilated  Poland,  stifled  Rome, 

Dazed  Naples,  Hungary  fainting  ’neath  the  thong, 

And  Austria  wearing  a  smooth  olive-leaf 
On  her  brute  forehead,  while  her  hoofs  outpress 
The  life  from  these  Italian  souls,  in  brief. 

O  Lord  of  Peace,  who  art  Lord  of  Righteousness, 

Constrain  the  anguished  w'orlds  from  sin  and  grief ; 

Pierce  them  with  conscience,  purge  them  with  redress, 

And  give  us  peace  which  is  no  counterfeit!’ — P.  109. 

Again  we  say,  this  is  glorious  poetry.  It  is  one  of  those 
sublime  bursts  of  passionate  feeling  which  can  spring  up  only  in 
a  heart  of  the  noblest  nature,  and  find  expression  on  the  tongue 
or  in  the  pen  of  proud,  lofty,  and  magnanimous  genius.  Hut,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  total  recantation  of  the  Christian  philosophy 
which  80^  nobly  quickens  the  soul  of  the  preceding  passage ;  it  is, 
R  return  to  the  meeting  of  force  by  brutal  force, 
which  that  passage  so  eloquently  condemns.  This  is  by  no 
means  ‘  Christ’s  most  conquering  kiss.’  We  honour  the  feeling 
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of  profound  indignation  which  inspires  it,  but  we  deplore  the 
turn  which  that  indignation  takes.  If  we  arc  to  have  *  no  war 
to  ‘  disband  our  captains,  change  our  victories  we  must  certainly 
abstain  from  fanning  the  horrid  flame  of  war  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  But  if  England  is  to  be  condemned  because  she  con¬ 
tends  for  peace,  then  must  she  '  crease  her  purple  with  alien 
agonies,’  and  give  a  sanction  to  all  those  horrors  that  are 
ready  to  rend  once  more  the  very  bowels  of  the  nations.  If 
Mrs.  Browning  merely  means,  that  while  we  advocate  peace,  we 
should  also  do  all  in  our  power  to  induce,  and  morally  to  compel^ 
despotic  nations  to  abstain  from  violating  the  rights  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  from  crushing  those  who  fall  into  their  hands  in  their 
efforts  to  w  ithstand  their  aggressions ;  then  we  say,  such  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  doctrine  of  the  best  portion  of  the  English  public,  if 
we  understand  it  at  all.  This  is  the  cry,  and  no  other,  which  '  is 
gone  forth  from  England  through  the  hollow  world.’  We  would 
have  Austria  cease  from  violating  the  free  constitution  of  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  w'e  would,  as  all  the  w^orld  knows,  have  had  the  injuries  of 
Poland  redressed  ;  we  would,  had  the  public  feeling  of  England 
prevailed,  have  warned  back  France  sternly  from  the  annihilation 
of  Republican  Rome  ;  and  we  believe,  with  Mrs.  Browning’s 
more  truly  philosophical  and  Christian  faith,  there  is  no  need 
for  a  nation  ‘  to  draw  the  sw'ord  to  be  held  dreadful.’  We  arc 
persuaded  that  England  can,  and  eventually  will,  make  her  moral 
and  commercial  influence  felt  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  ten¬ 
fold  more  powerfully  than  she  ever  made  the  force  of  her  arms 
felt.  And  that  this  great  Christian  and  moral  demonstration  may 
succeed,  writers  like  Mrs.  Bro waning  must  support  it  by  pen,  and 
mouth,  and  every  social  influence.  Has  Mrs.  Browning  ceased 
to  think  that 

‘  Children  use  the  fist 
Until  they  are  of  age  to  use  the  brain  ?’ 

Or  that  England  shoidd  renounce  that  noble  altitude  of  position 
which  she  had  so  finely  recommended  to  her,  to 

‘  Send  abroad  her  high  hopes,  and  still  higher 
Resolves,  from  that  most  virtuous  altitude, 

Till  nations  shall  unconsciously  aspire 

By  looking  up  to  her,  and  learn  that  good 
And  glory  are  not  different ;  to  announce  law 
By  freedom,  exalt  chivalry  by  peace  ?’ 

But  if,  after  exerting  our  moral  and  political  means  to  restrain 
neighbouring  nations  from  aggressions,  and  to  induce  them  to 
forego  their  vengeance  against  their  revolting  subjects  and  their 
unhappy  prisoners,  we  arc  to  attempt  to  compel  them  by  arms, 
or  to  instigate  others  to  bloodshed  as  a  means  of  redress,  then 
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we  renounce  our  high  standing  at  the  head  of  civilization,  and 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  physical-force  revolutionists. 

Now,  if  there  be  one  book  that  more  than  another  has  inspired 
us  with  a  sense  of  hopelessness  from  mere  physical  force,  it  is  this 
‘  Casa  Guidi  Windows.’  Nothing  can  show  more  convincingly 
how  utterly  unqualified  are  the  Italians  to  overcome  by  arms  the 
monstrous  military  powers  arrayed  against  them.  Mrs.  Browning 
most  truly  says,  that  in  order  to  act^  nations  must  know.  And 
herein  lies  the  melancholy  fact,  that  revolution  after  revolution 
on  the  continent  breaks  out,  without  success.  No  one  can  long 
converse  with  the  people  of  any  nation  on  the  continent  without 
feeling  how  wholly  they  calculate  on  physicaly  how'  little  they 
comprehend  moraly  force.  The  truth  is,  that  both  rulers  and 
people  on  the  continent  are  centuries  behind  England  in  political 
science.  It  is  their  gross  destitution  of  political  science  which  is 
the  ruin  of  the  European  nations.  The  kings  dare  not  trust  to 
great  moral  principles ;  they  do  not  understand  them  ;  and, 
therefore,  they  are  hastening  their  own  destruction  by  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  stupendous  armaments.  The  people  have  no  faith  in, 
or  true  comprehension  of,  their  real  moral  and  social  power,  and, 
therefore,  still  dream  of  barricades  and  sudden  surprises,  where, 
in  the  long  run,  they  are  always  beaten.  The  people  of  the 
continent  are  not  yet  capable,  by  courage,  by  union,  by  patience, 
by  firm  self-denial,  of  standing  up  and  quelling  victoriously  by 
arms  the  million  mass  of  soldiery  which  the  kings  maintain  to 
keep  them  down  ;  and  if  not  capable  of  this,  how  far  less  so  are 
they  of  establishing  and  perpetuating  governments  built  on  such 
popular  victory,  in  which  they  shall  not  themselves  relapse  into 
the  dissensions  of  faction,  and  the  crimes  and  vengeances  of  the 
powers  that  now  be  ? 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  true  policy  of 
England  is  to  maintain  before  the  nations  the  lofty  moral  position 
which  Mrs.  Browning,  in  her  better  hours,  recommends — to  go 
on  showing  the  triumphs  of  constitutional  exertion,  and  tne 
momentum  of  peaceful  but  determined  public  opinion  on  Go¬ 
vernment.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  w’holly  into  this 
question  ;  but  nothing  is  easier  than  to  show  that,  by  our  merely 
pacific  powers,  w’e  have  means,  if  rightly  applied,  of  w’onderfully 
curbing  the  tyrannies  of  foreign  princes.  We  have  played  the 
game  of  martial  interference  in  Europe  on  a  terrific  scale,  afid 
what  is  the  result  ?  That  all  that  we  did  has  been  undone  by 
subsequent  events,  except  the  creation  of  our  awful  debt.  The 
combined  tyrannies  of  Europe  can  compete  w’ith  us  in  arms ;  but 
they  cannot  cope  with  us  in  the  moral  forces  that  we  can  bring 
to  bear  upon  them.  Mr.  Cobden  has  successfully  pointed  out 
one  such  force  of  crushing  effect  on  them — that  of  refusing  them 
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the  loan  of  English  money.  Let  public  opinion,  on  this  head, 
only  advance  to  that  pitch,  that  capitalists  shall  not  dare  to  incur 
the  opprobrium  of  lending  means  of  offence  to  foreign  kings, 
and  their  wars  will  cease  to  exist,  and  their  power  of  injustice 
against  their  own  subjects  must  soon  follow.  In  fact,  the  revo¬ 
lutionists  are  more  effectually  ruining  the  martial  dynasties  of 
Europe  by  their  delay  than  by  their  action.  All  these  Govern¬ 
ments,  under  the  terror  of  revolution,  are  maintaining  armies  that 
are  crushing  themselves.  Their  embarrassments  are  every  day 
frightfully  augmenting  ;  and  the  armed  peace  they  are  main¬ 
taining  will,  ere  long,  tell  on  them  with  all  the  effects  of  the 
most  exhausting  w^ar.  But  this  is  only  one  means  among  many 
of  levelling  the  present  martial  oppression  of  Europe.  If  the 
nations  could  but  once  comprehend  the  invincible  force  of  a 
general  pacific  resistance  to  unconstitutional  government — if  they 
steadily,  everywhere,  and  with  imperturbable  endurance,  de¬ 
mand  constitutional  privileges,  they  w’ould  very  soon  place  their 
governments  in  a  false  position,  and  cover  them  wdth  an  odium 
before  which  no  martial  pow^r,  however  great,  can  long  stand. 
We  arc  persuaded  of  nothing  more  strongly  than  that  it  is  the 
great  duty  and  office  of  England  by  her  example  to  teach  this, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  civilization 
than  for  her  to  abandon  her  faith  in  the  power  of  pacific  exer¬ 
tion,  and  give  sanction,  under  any  provocation  whatever,  or 
under  witness  of  partial  sufferings,  however  torturing  to  her 
sympathies,  to  the  low^er  tendencies  of  the  continent,  to  physi¬ 
cal  and  sanguinary  redress.  Such  a  policy  could  only  lead  to 
years  of  bloody  contention,  and  a  prostration  of  the  nations,  with 
all  their  now  growing  commercial,  social,  and  intellectual  inte¬ 
rests,  which  it  is  too  frightful  to  contemplate. 

We  have  extended  our  observations  on  this  portion  of  Mrs. 
Browning’s  work  in  proportion  to  our  sense  of  the  vital  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject.  In  this  particular  instance  w’c  hold  her  to 
be  wrong,  illogical,  and  halting  in  her  otherwise  manly  and  pro¬ 
minent  progression.  As  a  whole,  her  present  poem  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  which  she  has  produced,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  female  genius.  The  language  is  singu¬ 
larly  eloquent  and  strong ;  the  feeling  which  pervades  it  is  in 
the  highest  tone  of  humanity.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming 
than  the  broad  and  generous  sympathies  w’hich  live  in  it, 
embracing  all  the  interests  of  the  race.  The  pathos  occasionally, 
as  in  the  fine  lines  on  the  fate  of  the  wife  of  Garibaldi,  is  deep 
and  most  womanly.  The  despotism  of  princes  is  assailed  with  a 
scathing  vigour,  and  the  deadly  hypocrisy  of  priests  is  unveiled 
With  the  perfection  of  satiric  art. 


Art.  V. — Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Manx's  Nature  and  Development. 

By  Henry  George  Atkinson,  F.O.S.,  and  Harriet  Martineau. 

London:  John  Chapman.  1851. 

To  learn  the  true  law  of  progress  would  seem,  if  we  may 
judge  from  experience,  to  be  very  difficult.  There  are  few 
men,  indeed,  who  do  not,  in  some  form,  advocate  progress, 
who  do  not  love  it,  who  do  not  labour  for  it.  However  in 
special  departments  of  thought  and  life  it  may  be  deprecated 
by  some,  yet  in  other  departments  these  very  persons  will  often 
be  the  foremost  to  speed  its  journey,  and  the  loudest  to  proclaim 
its  triumph.  He  who  looks  lovingly  back  to  the  past  for  lus 
religious  or  his  political  creed,  will  still  look  longingly  forward 
to  the  future  to  see  his  hopes  realized  in  the  perfection  of  social 
comforts,  or  the  advancement  of  scientific  researches.  Now  and 
then  men  do  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  w  orld’s  history — 
strange  men  indeed — who  seem  to  understand  nothing  around 
them ;  whose  sympathies  are  so  closely  linked  to  the  past,  that 
tliey  can  view  the  present  with  no  complacency,  and  the  future 
with  no  hope.  Yet  these  men,  it  has  been  said,  may  be  useful 
to  show  the  strength  of  the  current  which  has  carried  the  rest  of 
the  world  beyond  them.  Under  all  disguises,  however,  this 
desire  for  progress  is  still  a  constituent  element  of  our  humanity. 
And  yet  no  complaint  is  more  general,  none  meets  with  warmer 
sympathy,  or  excites  fiercer  indignation,  than  that  of  the  neglect, 
and  often  active  persecution  which  the  apostles  of  progress,  the 
proclaimers  of  new'  truths,  new  schemes,  and  new'  discoveries, 
meet  w'ith  from  their  fcllow'-men.  ‘  The  History  of  Man,’  we 
arc  told  in  the  volume  before  us,  ‘  is  a  history  of  the  persecu¬ 
tions  ol  the  world’s  benefactors — of  the  bravest,  the  best,  and 
the  w'isest  men.’  How  is  this  contradiction  betw'cen  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  practice  of  men  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Shall  we 
sit  dow’n  under  the  dread  conclusion  that  this  love  of  progress 
is  all  a  sham  ;  that  men  really  hate  it,  and  only  put  on  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  love,  to  gain  credit  for  more  wisdom  than  they  really 
possess  ?  Many  explanations  of  this  anomaly  have  been  ofiered, 
imputing  it  to  the  selfishness,  or  the  pride,  or  the  ignorance,  or 
idleness  of  mankind  ;  but  these  explanations  are  too  frequently 
biised  u]>on  the  assumption,  that  all  the  fault  lies  on  the  side  of 
those  to  w  hom  the  truth  is  proclaimed — and  none  on  the  side  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  proclaimed.  As  in  most  other  cases,  the 
old  maxim  is  equally  applicable  here — ^  faults  on  both  sides. 
In  appealing  to  that  desire  for  progress  w'hich  is  a  real,  vital 
clement  of  the  human  soul,  the  proclaimers  of  new  truth,  in  the 
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region  of  cither  thought  or  science,  have  too  often  forgotten,  or 
studiously  despised,  another  element  of  the  soul,  as  real  and 
vital — and,  in  its  own  place,  as  beautiful  too — reverence  for  the 
past. 

The  work  before  us  is  full  of  indignant  protests  against 
tlic  folly,  stupidity,  prejudice,  insanity,  &c,  &c.,  of  the  present 
generation,  for  clinging  to  the  old  and  despising  the  new. 
This  poor  world  of  ours  has  been  going  on  for  some  thousands 
of  years  in  a  very  quiet,  respectable  way,  and  now,  without  any 
warning,  we  are  to  awake  to  the  sad  truth  that  it  has  been 
utterly,  hopelessly  wrong.  Our  philosophies,  poetries,  and 
religions — nay,  our  very  souls  must  be  swept  away,  and  the 
world  and  wc  must  begin  again,  as  best  we  can,  a  new  and 
glorious  course ;  ‘  for,*  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  ‘  I  say  that  all  the 
systems  of  the  whole  world  are  wrong  ;  they  being  all  founded 
on  error  in  the  ignorance  of  natural  causes  and  material  con¬ 
ditions.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  any,  but  that  w'c  must  turn 
aside  and  begin  afresh  from  the  beginning.’  (P.  9.)  Differing, 
as  we  do,  most  widely  from  the  philosophy  advocated  in  this 
volume,  w  e  could  not  wish  for  a  more  satisfactory  proof  of  its 
falsity  than  the  simple  fact,  that  its  adoption  would  require  us 
to  subscribe  such  a  sweeping  article  of  condemnation  as  this. 
We  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  any  accusations  of  dogmatism,  for 
w’e  can  conceive  that  such  a  belief,  sincerely  entertained,  by  an 
earnest  truth-seeker,  mujht  be  uttered  in  sorrow  rather  than  in 
dogmatism.  But  in  whatever  spirit  it  is  uttered — and  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  author  alone — we  do  wish  to  show'  that  the  sentiment 
itself  is  based  on  a  most  unphilosojihical  principle.  Truth 
cannot  be  the  growth  of  one  day.  Its  appearance  to  the  human 
race  was  coeval  wdth  the  introduction  of  the  first  man.  W^ithin 
the  chambers  of  his  soul  its  shrine  was  erected,  and  its  voice 
w’iis  heard.  Mdiatever  hvpothcsis  w'e  adopt  regarding  man’s 
nature,  this  must  have  been  so.  If  it  be  true  that  the  only 
avenue  of  knowledge  was  through  his  senses,  then  he  possessed 
those  senses,  and  the  same  befiuties  and  glories  which  appeal  to 
us  from  the  outer  w'orld  w'ere  present  before  his  eyes.  The 
future  progress  of  science  w'ould  be  secured,  not  by  denying 
those  earlier  impressions,  but  by  adding  to  them,  by  obtaining 
higher  generalizations,  and  searching  into  deeper  laws.  The 
experiences,  the  researches,  the  very  mistakes  of  one  generation 
woidd  afford  the  starting-point  for  the  next.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ])e  true  that  human  knowledge  is  evolved  by  experience 
from  elements  already  existing  within  the  mind,  then  those  ele¬ 
ments  were  possessed  by  the  first  man  as  w’ell  as  by  ourselves. 

e  can  only  employ  the  old  materials  ;  w'e  cannot  invent  new 
ones.  Thankfidly  accepting  the  legacy  handed  down  to  us  from 
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the  past,  we  had  to  enrich  it  with  new  additions,  and  employ  it 
in  new  channels  of  usefulness.  In  the  sciences,  where  each  step 
follows  the  preceding  one,  as  links  in  a  chain,  by  the  process  of 
demonstration,  the  progress  of  truth  is  cumulative,  as  in  a 
building,  and  each  man,  or  class  of  men,  can  ascertain,  with 
almost  complete  accuracy,  what  they  owe  to  their  predecessors, 
and  what  they  themselves  have  added ;  but  in  speculative  in¬ 
quiry,  the  development  is  organic,  it  is  a  growth,  which  owes 
more  to  the  vitality  of  the  thinking  of  an  age  than  to  the  efforts 
of  a  single  individual.  Yet  in  each  case  the  very  essence  of 
truth  is,  that  it  is  constructive.  Truth  is  not  the  tornado  scat¬ 
tering  desolation  with  its  blast,  and  leaving  ruin  in  its  track ; 
but  rather  the  genial  light,  the  refreshing  air,  the  softening 
shower,  which  clothes  the  tree  of  life  with  richer,  greener  ver¬ 
dure,  causing  its  roots  to  strike  deeper  into  the  heart  of 
humanity,  and  filling  its  branches  with  more  abundant  fruit. 
The  very  errors  to  be  destroyed  are  but  the  perversions  of  truth, 
and,  therefore,  its  mission  of  removing  error  is  best  fulfilled  by 
establishing  that  truth  which  had  been  thus  perverted. 

If  an  idol  of  man’s  heart  is  to  be  abolished,  it  is  that  that 
heart  may  be  directed  to  the  true  object  of  reverence  and 
worship,  of  which  that  idol  was  but  the  image.  It  can  only 
dispel  a  sham  by  putting  a  reality  in  its  place.  The  primal 
condition  of  present  growth  is,  that  we  acknowledge  and  appro¬ 
priate  past  growths.  The  Past  is  as  much  a  living  reality  as 
the  Future.  The  deepest  and  devoutest  student  of  the  history 
of  the  past,  with  its  strivings  and  shortcomings  and  succeedings, 
is  likely  to  be — and  must  be,  if  he  has  read  that  history  w’ith  an 
intelligent  eye — the  truest  champion  of  future  progress.  And 
he  who  has  no  sympathy  with  the  Past,  who  can  see  nothing 
beautiful  or  hopeful  in  it,  who  is  not  willing  to  acknow’ledge 
that  the  seeds  of  all  his  thoughts  have  been  handed  down  to  him 
through  its  living  stream,  can  neither  be  a  safe  leader  in  future 
struggles,  nor  a  wise  prophet  of  future  successes.  He  w'ho  can 
see  nothing  but  failures  behind  and  around  him,  cannot  expect 
that  mankind  wdll  at  once  greedily  accept  his  remedies.  We 
should  not  willingly  entrust  the  improvement  or  beautifying  of 
an  estate  to  that  man,  whose  first  w’ork  would  be  to  hew  down, 
indiscriminately,  the  choicest  and  finest  of  the  trees,  beneath 
whose  hallow  ed  shade  our  fathers  had  often  sat. 

We  wish,  then,  to  remind  the  authors  of  this  book  that  all  the 
love  of  progress,  all  the  desire  for  advancement,  is  not  confined 
to  themselves,  as  in  their  innocent  simplicity  they  seem  to 
imagine.  We  can  assure  them  that  we  most  deeply  share  it 
with  them  ;  we  would  join  most  heartily  in  their  protest  against 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  trying  to  put  a  check  upon  free. 
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earnest,  and  advancing  thought ;  and  wc  can  do  so  without  at  all 
compromising  our  profession  of  that  Christianity  which,  if  we 
are  to  believe  these  writers,  is  the  unrelenting  foe  of  all  progress. 
But  if  they  wish  thus  to  vindicate  the  progressiveness  of  man, 
it  must  be  by  honouring  his  conservative  tendencies  ;  they  must 
learn  that  reverence  for  the  Past  is  a  necessary  condition  of  all 
real  advancement ;  or,  they  must  be  content  to  account  for  their 
want  of  success,  as  much  by  their  own  stupidity,  as  by  that  of 
mankind  in  general.  Miss  Martineau’s  reference  to  this  sweep¬ 
ing  assertion  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s  is  a  suggestive  one.  Speaking 
of  it  in  a  following  letter,  she  says,  ‘  Sweeping  as  it  appears, 
and  presumptuous  as  many  might  pronounce  it,  it  only  shows  you 
to  have  gone  one  step  further  than  other  people.  Everybody 
thinks  that  all  the  systems  but  one  of  the  whole  world  arc  wrong 
— tliat  one  being  the  system  that  he  upholds.”  (P.  15.)  Wc 
fear  there  is  too  much  ground  for  this  assertion.  Unphilosophical 
as  the  statement  of  Mr.  Atkinson  undoubtedly  is,  that  is  not  less 
so  which  is  founded  upon  the  principle  to  which  Miss  Martincau 
refers. 

But  what  is  the  system?  Is  it  in  very  deed  one  which  will 
settle  all  doubts  and  remove  all  difhculties  ?  What  is  the 
method  of  inquiry  here  suggested,  and  what  arc  the  results  to 
which  wc  are  to  be  led  ?  The  book  is,  as  wc  learn  from  the 
preface,  ‘  in  reality  what  it  appears  to  be — a  correspondence 
between  two  friends.”  Mr.  Atkinson  appears  as  the  expounder, 
and  his  fair  and  gifted  correspondent  as  the  willing  listener  and 
fervent  admirer,  of  the  method.  If  it  has  all  the  freshness  of 
letter-writing,  as  may  be  expected,  it  is  wanting  in  the  consecu¬ 
tive  arrangement  of  a  treatise,  since  the  letters  were  not  originally 
written  with  a  view  to  publication.  We  shall  examine  some  of 
its  leading  principles,  rather  than  follow  out  the  details  of  cither 
Its  facts  or  its  reasonings.  Dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
mental  science,  as  contrasted  with  physical  science,  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  built  upon  groundless  assumptions,  to  the 
neglect  of  experiment,  and  the  forgetfulness  of  law,  Miss 
^lartineau  asks  Mr.  Atkinson  to  tell  her  '  with  great  particu¬ 
larity  (if  he  w’ill)  how  he  would  have  one  set  about  the  study  of 
the  powers  of  man,  in  order  to  understand  his  nature,  and  his 
place,  business,  and  pleasure  in  the  universe.’  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
reply  lays  down  the  basis  for  this  proposed  inquiry : — 

*  By  all  means  let  us  go  into  this  inquiry  and  explanation.  Nothing 
win  give  me  greater  pleasure  ;  for  certainly  it  is  most  important  that 
Wc  should  form  a  true  estimate  of  man’s  nature,  and  ascertain  the  real 
basis  of  a  science  of  mind.  Men  have  been  wandering  amidst  poesies, 
theologies,  and  metaphysics,  and  h.ave  been  caught  in  the  web  of  ideal 
creations,  and  have  to  be  brought  back  again  to  particulars  and  mate- 
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rial  conditions :  to  investigate  the  real  world,  and  those  laws  of  being 
and  action,  which  arc  the  forms  and  nature  of  things,  and  the  pheno¬ 
mena  which  they  present,  as  they  are  here,  within  us  and  about  us,  in 
reality  and  in  truth,  and  not  as  w  e  w  ould  fancy  them  to  be.  There  are 
not  two  philosophies,  one  for  Mind  and  another  for  Matter.’ — P.  5. 

Agmn, 

‘  The  reason  why  you  are  interested  in  my  thoughts  and  opinions, 
is,  not  that  1  have  more  ability  than  others,  but  that  I  have  endea¬ 
voured,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to  renounce  all  idols  and 
sujwrstitions,  and  have  drawn  close  to  nature,  to  examine  into  causes. 
In  material  conditions,  I  find  the  origin  of  all  religions,  all  philoso- 
])hic8,  all  opinions,  all  virtues,  and  “spiritual  conditions  and  influences,” 
in  the  same  manner  that  I  find  the  origin  of  all  diseases  and  of  all 
insanities,  in  material  conditions  and  causes.* — Pp.  8,  9. 

In  short,  the  philosophy  here  laid  down  is  one  of  bare 
materialism — built  exclusively,  as  they  say,  upon  facts  :  nothing 
is  assumed :  there,  in  the  w  orld  around  you,  lie  the  facts ;  ob¬ 
serve  them,  draw^  your  generalizations  from  them,  classify  the 
effects,  trace  them  to  their  causes,  and  discover  their  laws; — 
that  is  Nature.  And  iis  for  Man — would  you  know'  what  he  is? 
Aw'ay,  then,  wdth  all  your  ‘  insanities’  about  mind,  spirit, 

‘  interior  consciousness  what  you  mean  by  mind  is  merely  the 
brain  :  examine  that :  perform  experiments  upon  it  by  means  of 
phreno-mesmerism  ;  map  it  out  into  its  several  phrenological 
organs ;  there  you  have  the  causes  of  all  mental  habits  and 
states ;  there  y’ou  unlock  the  secret  recesses  of  man’s  nature ; 
there  you  arrive  at  the  laws  of  his  development.  Hut  here, 
Mr.  Atkinson  assianes  that  the  only  facts  in  the  universe  are 
those  w'hich  we  can  discover  by  means  of  our  senses.  Here, 
in  this  positive  philosophy — for  it  is  really  the  philosophy  of 
M.  Comte,  thrown  into  a  somewhat  different  form, — in  this 
philosophy,  w'hich  repudiates  all  assumptions,  w’e  meet  at  the 
very’  threshold  this  huge  petitio  principii — this  begging  of  the 
w'hole  question.  Is  this  assumption  true  ?  Are  there  no  facts 
on  W'hich  a  true,  sound  philosophy  can  be  based,  save  the  facts 
which  W’e  perceive  by  means  of  our  senses  ?  But  who  perceives 
these  facts  ?  Do  w’e  not  say*,  I  sec,  I  hear,  /  perceive  ?  but 
who  is  this  ‘  I,’  this  mysterious,  ever  present,  but  cver-invisiblc 
I  tins  W’hich,  through  all  changes  of  scene  and  of  sense,  still 
remains  the  same ;  this  w’hich  amid  the  decay  of  bodily  frame, 
and  all  the  mutations  of  heart  and  hope,  still  asserts  itself  as 
the  ever-living  1  ?  Who  is  this  I  ?  Whence  came  it  I  hither 
goes  it  ?  Deep  and  portentous  question  !  All  other  systems 
have  failed  to  ausw'cr  it — how’  could  they  do  aught  else  but 

fail  ?  they  were  all  hopelessly  w’rong. — An  answ’er  has  come 
at  last  t~"' ' 
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‘  The  “  I,”  *  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  ‘  which  represents  the  individual¬ 
ism,  seems  to  arise  from  a  faculty  whose  organ  is  situated  near  to  the 
conscious  sense  and  the  will,  and  close  beneath  self-esteem  and  firm¬ 
ness.  “  I  think ;  therefore  I  am,”  is  a  conclusion  from  the  conscious 
sense  and  the  sense  of  personality.* — P.  274. 

But  to  name  and  localize  an  organ  is  not  tlie  same  thing  as  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  an  idea.  Having  assutned  the  idea 
of  Personality,  the  phrenologist  may  endeavour  to  trace  the 
position  of  the  correspondent  organ  on  the  brain  ;  but  he  cannot 
by  that  means  account  for  the  idea  itself.  Without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  ‘  I,’  this  living,  indivisible, 
incorporeal  I,  he  could  not,  by  means  of  phrenology,  or  phreno- 
mesnierism,  have  attained  to  the  conception  of  it.  Whence, 
then,  comes  this  conception  ?  Do  our  senses  reveal  the  me  to 
us  ?  Is  not  our  earliest  conception  of  the  outer  world  a  con¬ 
ception  of  it  as  the  ‘  not-me  V  Does  not  the  outer  world  present 
itself  to  us,  in  the  first  instance,  not  as  a  positive  existence,  but 
as  a  negation  ?  A  negation  of  what  9  Of  that  self,  whose 
existence  cannot  be  cognizable  by  the  senses,  but  which,  by  a 
necessary  and  universal  law  of  our  existence,  affirms  itself  as 
the  ground  on  which  all  other  existences  can  be  apprehended. 
The  facts  of  the  outer  world  are  assumed  to  exist  on  the  authority 
of  the  senses ;  but  that  authority  again  depends  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  that  self,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  senses  to  perceive,  or  demonstrate.  All  those  facts  to  which 
Mr.  Atkinson  so  confidently  appeals,  as  containing  the  sole 
materials  whence  all  true  philosophy  is  to  be  gathered,  owe  all 
their  validity  to  the  existence  of  another  and  a  higher  fact, 
which  he  distinctly  repudiates — a  fact  of  consciousness. 

The  following  definition  of  philosophy  is  givxn,  and  special 
attention  is  invited  to  it  by  its  being  printed  in  italics :  *  Philo¬ 
sophy  is  the  observation  of  effects  in  relation  to  causes,  tn  order 
to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  concerned.'*  (B.  20.)  All  we  bring 
with  us  to  this  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  man  is 
an  eye  to  see  with,  and  a  hand  to  handle  wdth :  thus  furnished, 
we  are  to  enter  upon  this  inquiry,  which,  we  arc  told,  ‘  can 
never  be  made  while  men  take  for  granted  that  the  real  agent  is, 
in  each  of  us,  an  intangible  mind  or  spirit,  whose  nature  and 
qualities  arc  not  knowame.’  We  arc  told,  moreover,  that  ‘  for 
every  effect  there  is  a  sufficient  cause  ;  and  all  causes  arc  material 
causes,  influenced  by  surrounding  circumstances,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  matter  being  influenced  by  matt<*r.’  Still  we  are  left 
to  inquire,  what  is  the  nexus — the  mode  of  relation  which  binds 
an  effect  to  its  cause  ?  W^c  arc  left  to  conj(;cture  what  answer 
would  b(;  returned.  From  the  premises  laid  down,  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  obtained  through  the  senses,  tlie  conclusion  ought 
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to  be  distinctly  enunciated,  that  they  are  linked  together  by  no 
hand  save  that  of  time — that  the  cause  is  merely  the  antecedent, 
and  the  effect  the  consequent.  And  yet  we  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  if  any  views  are  clearly  held  at  all, — if  the  words  our 
authors  use  have  any  meaning,  they  do  really  admit,  or  rather, 
like  the  disciples  of  the  positive  school,  they  quietly  assiwie,  that 
power  dwells  in  the  cause,  which  enables  it,  and  even  necessitates 
it,  to  produce  the  effect.  But  whence  came  this  idea  of  power  f 
c  are  favoured  with  one  or  two  exquisite  disquisitions  on 
force,  which  we  gladly  quote  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  arc 
sufficiently  gifted  to  be  able  to  understand  them,  as  we  confess 
ourselves  bewildered : — 

‘  Wc  know  that  nature  presents  to  us  a  system  of  forces ;  and  Fara¬ 
day,  I  believe,  conceives  matter  to  be  nothing  but  a  system  of  forces : 
but  I  cannot  conceive  of  forces  as  an  abstract  from  matter,  or  beinj^ 
matter.  But  the  question  is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  ordinary  powers  of 
sense  and  reasoning.  I  once  conceived  of  matter  as  a  system  of  forces: 
but  I  now  inquire,  “  What  is  force?  ”  and  require  an  origin  or  cause  of 
force ;  and  this  brings  me  to  where  I  set  out ; — to  two  things  :  matter 
and  its  forces  or  properties.’ — P.  153. 

Thus  the  oracle  of  this  new  world-renewing  philosophy  utters 
his  dictum  about  force,  while  his  admiring  pupil,  delighted  that 
at  length  she  has  found  one  heart  free  to  think,  without  the 
swathing-bands  of  prejudice  and  superstition,  and  courageous 
enough  to  utter  his  mighty  thoughts,  fearful  only  lest  even  he 
should  seem  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  exploded  notion  of 
anything  immaterial  in  nature,  by  his  somewhat  vague  and  am¬ 
biguous  language,  thus  takes  up  his  strain  ; 

‘  As  for  the  resolution  of  matter  into  forces,  it  does  not,  to  my  mind, 
convey  any  notion  of  immaterial  existence.  I  observe  you  use  the 
word  spirit  and  spiritual  forces,  in  regard  to  the  virtues  of  the  mag¬ 
net  and  the  mutual  operation  of  billiard  balls.  1  do  not  object  to 
the  word,  understanding,  as  I  do,  that  by  “  spiritual  ”  you  do  not 
mean  “  immaterial but  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  use  tlic  word 
to  you.  I  suppose  the  German  term,  “  nerve-spirit,”  is  of  the  sanie 
class.  I  wish  we  had  a  term  ;  as  people,  in  general,  mean  by  “  spiri¬ 
tual  ”  that  which  is  not  matter,  and  which  is  in  antagonism  witli  it. 

1  do  not  know  what  term  wc  have  but  “  force.’  Here  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  dim  regions  where  Berkeley  and  Kant,  and  so  many  more, 
have  sat  down  and  tried  to  make  out  what  they  saw  with  such  varying 
residts.’ — P.  157. 

lo  attempt  to  extract  any  meaning  from  such  a  jumble  of 
words  is  hopeless.  Force  is  either  something  spiritual,  or  it  is 
not.  Let  our  philosophers  take  their  choice.  But  the  (question 
wc  have  again  to  press  upon  them  is.  Whence  came  this  idea  of 
force  at  all  ?  We  cannot  see  it.  By  no  conceivable  refinement 
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of  our  sensuous  organs  can  we  hope  to  detect  it.  We  may  hear 
the  thunder  roar,  we  may  sec  the  lightning  flash,  we  may  observe 
the  tree  fall  shivered  and  shattered  to  the  ground ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  see  the  power  by  which  this  efibet  was  produced,  nor  can 
science  ever  demonstrate  the  laws  by  which  such  eflbcts  arc  pro¬ 
duced,  without  assuming  the  idea  of  power,  as  an  indubitable 
fact  of  consciousness.  We  may  see  its  results ;  we  cannot  see  it ; 
our  finest  analysis  cannot  reach  it ;  we  cannot  submit  it  to  our 
chemical  tests ;  or,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  say,  ‘  we  cannot  bottle  it 
up  to  be  sold  by  retail  in  our  gas-jars.’  llelief  in  these  ideas  may 
be  called  assumptions,  if  you  will,  but  they  arc  no  more  assump¬ 
tions  than  belief  in  the  validity  of  our  sense-impressions — no 
more  assumptions  than  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  relations  at 
all — no  more  assumptions  than  is  any  belief ;  for  the  })riiiciple  of 
belief  is  itself  an  assumption.  We  believe  this  assumption  ;  wo 
place  implicit  reliance  upon  it,  as  a  fact  of  consciousness — one  of 
that  class  of  facts  which  our  authors  loudly  repudiate,  yet  con¬ 
tinually  assume. 

Ihit  we  will  not  follow  them  farther  in  the  long  catalogue  of 
assumptions  which  these  investigators  into  things  as  they  are,  and 
not  as  they  would  wish  them  to  be,  arc  continually  making  ;  or 
else  we  might  ask  them,  what  right  have  they  to  assume  the  laws 
of  generalizations, — nay,  what  right  to  assume  latv  as  existing  at 
all  t  They  cannot  see  it ;  they  can  only  see  thmys  ;  they  cannot 
see  the  relations  or  the  laws  of  things,  but  they  must  assume  them 
.os  facts  of  consciousness — facts  which  we  can  neither  prove  nor 
doubt,  but  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  reasoning  and  observa¬ 
tion,  and  arc  the  unchanging  postulates  from  which  even  doubt 
itself  springs. 

The  error  from  which  arises  all  that  is  absurd  and  dangerous 
ill  this  book  is,  as  w’ill  be  seen,  one  of  defect.  That  there  are 
facts  of  sense,  and  laws  by  wdiich  they  arc  governed,  all  fit  once 
admit.  That  the  observation  of  these  facts,  and  the  generalization 
of  these  laws,  have  been,  and  w  ill  still  continue  to  be,  productive 
of  the  most  splendid  and  beneficial  results,  w  e  all  knew  long  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Miss  Martincau  had  been  flattering  them¬ 
selves  and  one  another  that  they  were  in  sole  possession  of  this 
W’onderful  secret.  13ut  when  told  that  this  includes  all  that  can 
be  known  by  us,  we  enter  our  most  decided  protest ;  and  assert 
the  validity  and  supremacy  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  and  the 
law’s  of  thought,  by  the  assumption  and  under  the  guidance  of 
w’hich  alone  arc  wx  able  aright  to  interpret  the  facts  of  sense,  and 
discover  the  law’s  of  nature.  This  monstrous  oversight  has  led 
the  authors  to  maintain  and  publish  opinions,  which  would  prove 
fatal  to  man’s  highest  virtue  and  most  hallo  wed  hopes,  were  there 
not  in  the  free,  unsophisticated  heart  of  every  man  that  which 
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would  instinctively  revolt  against  them.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
the  philosophical  way  in  which  they  dispose  of  free-will.  One 
passage,  out  of  many  of  a  similar  character,  will  suffice : — 

‘  The  world  would  think  itself  free  in  its  motion  round  the  sun, 
until  it  discovered  the  laws  of  its  motion,  which  determine  its  course 
to  be  precisely  what  it  is, — a  speck  of  dust  wdiirling  about  and  about, 
and  filling  its  little  place  in  the  harmony  of  tlie  universe.  Free-will ! 
the  verj’  idea  is  enough  to  make  a  Democritus  fall  on  his  back  and 
roar  wdth  laughter,  and  a  more  serious  thinker  almost  despair  of  bring¬ 
ing  men  to  reason, — to  experience  the  advantages  of  knowledge,  and 
the  calming  influence  of  a  recognition  of  universal  law*  and  necessity.’ 
— P.  194. 

But  is  the  all-pcrvading  belief  in  the  freedom  of  man  a  fact  of 
consciousness  or  not  ?  On  this  single  point  >ve  are  content  to 
rest  the  whole  question.  If  it  is,  then  no  argument,  no  artillery 
of  logic  can  drive  out  this  conviction  from  man’s  soul ;  and,  if  it 
is  not,  it  is  enough  to  make  Heracleitus  weep  more  bitterly  than 
even  he  w’as  ^vont  to  do,  to  see  men  thus  enslaved  by  a  cruel 
deceit.  But  here  it  is  again  quietly  assumed  that  the  be  lief  of 
the  freedom  of  the  w  ill  implies  a  disbelief  of  law .  c  are 
aware  that  some  of  the  advocates  of  liberty  have  so  pleaded  their 
cause  as  though,  in  order  to  make  out  a  successful  case,  they 
were  obliged  to  weaken  and  limit  the  authority  of  law.  But  the 
more  philosophical  advocates  of  liberty  are  willing  to  acknmv- 
Icdge  that  the  wdll  is  as  much  governed  by  law's,  as  any  other 
part  of  our  nature,  but  these  law  s  are  adapted  to  its  specific 
constitution,  and  arc  conservative  of  its  inalienable  birthright  of 
freedom.  The  supposition  that  law  and  liberty  arc  opposed  can 
proceed  only  from  a  misconception  of  the  true  nature  of  law. 
Ihc  highest  law  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  the  very  con¬ 
dition  of,  the  truest  freedom. 

But  our  authors  do  not  shrink  from  follow  ing  out  these  prin¬ 
ciples  to  their  Icgimatc  conclusions. 

‘  Some  men  arc,  as  it  w’ere,  a  law'  unto  themselves ;  while  others,  by 
tlieir  nature,  are  disposed  to  thieve  and  murder.  Some  men  arc 
wolves  by  their  natures,  and  some  men  arc  lambs;  and  it  is  vain  to 
talk  of  responsibility,  as  if  men  made  themselves  what  they  arc.  — * 
P.  131. 

‘  ^Vllen  we  have  finally  dismissed  all  notion  of  subjection  to  a  su¬ 
preme  lawless  Will,* — exclaims  Miss  Martineau, — ‘  all  the  perplexing 
notions  about  sin  and  responsibility,  and  arbitrary  rcw'ard  and  punish¬ 
ment,— and  stand  free  to  sec  w'here  W’e  are,  and  to  study  our  o^^n 
nature,  and  recognise  our  own  conditions, — the  relief  is  like  that  o 
coming  out  of  a  case  full  of  painted  shadow's  under  the  free  sky,  "it 
the  earth  open  around  us  to  the  horizon.  What  a  new  perception  ''C 
obtain  of  **  the  beauty  of  holiness,” — the  loveliness  of  a  healthfu 
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moral  condition, — accordant  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  with  tlic 
rciiuisitions  of  theology  !  ’ — P.  219. 

The  readers  of  ‘  Alton  Locke  ’  will  bo  reminded  of  the 
‘  Emersonian  sermon  ’  preached  by  Mr.  Windrush ;  and  we 
heartily  wish  that  these  revolting  notions  may  ahvays  meet  with 
the  same  reception  which  they  received  from  our  dear  old  friend, 
the  strong-minded,  kind-hearted,  shrewd  Sandy  Mackayc. 

The  error  in  these  statements,  as  in  other  instances,  draws  all 
its  venom  from  its  association  with  truths.  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
true  that  men’s  dispositions  differ ;  it  is  true  that  we  did  not 
make  our  natures,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  responsible  for  them  ; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  we  do  not  possess  a  controlling  power  over 
our  natures  and  over  external  circumstances ;  it  is  7wt  true  that 
we  arc  not  responsible  for  the  use  or  abuse  >vc  make  of  these 
natures;  and,  most  assuredly,  it  is  not  true  that  men  arc  disposed 
to  thieve  and  murder  by  their  nature,  but  by  the  wilful  and 
awful  violation  and  perversion  of  that  nature. 

Again,  we  arc  told  that  ‘  whatever  is,  is  right,  and  essential  to 
the  whole,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is.’  (P.  133.) 
How  happens  it,  then,  that  we  have  all  become  so  hopelessly 
wrong,  as  we  have  before  been  gravely  informed  ?  Whence 
have  come  these  foolish  dreams  and  idle  superstitions  of  our 
philosophies,  poetries,  and  religions  ?  Has  it  never  occurred  to 
these  authors,  that  these  things  arise  from  a  law,  as  wcW  as  their 
sciences  of  mesmerism  and  phrenology,  and  all  the  wonders  of 
cl  air  toy  mice  ?  'Has  it  never  suggested  itself  to  these  wor¬ 
shippers — not  of  a  living  nature — but  of  a  dead  machine,  which 
they  nickname  Nature,  that  there  is  an  indcstructihlc,  irrever¬ 
sible  law  of  right  and  wrong :  a  law  which  makes  all  other  laws 
possible,  which  has  revealed  its  beneficent  authority  and  pro¬ 
claimed  its  solemn  sanctions  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  which 
has  been  the  sting  of  man’s  bitterest  sorrows,  and  the  pledge  of 
his  holiest  joys  ;  which  has  suggested  his  most  anguished  fears, 
and  enshrined  his  most  precious  hopes  ? 

Put  we  must  descend  to  a  deeper  depth  ;  we  have  yet  a  harder 
lesson  to  learn.  Our  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  God 
is  one  of  those  idle  dreams  which  might  do  for  the  w^orld’s 
infancy,  but  which,  now  that  we  are  come  to  man’s  estate,  and 
arc  blessed  to  live  in  the  days  when  IVIr.  Atkinson  and  Miss 
Martineau  have  expounded  their  new  philosophy,  we  must  be 
content  to  leave  behind  us  in  the  nursery. 

‘But  many  seem  to  think  there  is  something  noble,*  says  Mr. 
Atkinson,  ‘  in  the  belief  of  a  future,  and  a  retribution  :  and  of  a  lather 
in  Heaven,  or  a  personal  deity  :  and  cannot  conceive  of  the  unselfish* 
sublimity  of  a  more  philosophical  view  ot  things.  Hut  what  can  be 
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more  impressive  than  the  idea  of  the  infinite  and  the  etcmiil  omni¬ 
present  Law,  and  principle  of  nature  ?* — P.  189. 

And  again — 

‘  I  do  not  say,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  God :  but  that  it  is  extra- 
vap^ant  and  irreverent  to  imagine  that  cause  a  person. —  'P.  2^0.) 
There  is  no  theory  of  a  God,  (says  Miss  Martineau),  of  an  author  of 
nature,  of  an  origin  of  the  universe,  which  is  not  utterly  repugnant  to 
my  faculties :  which  is  not  (to  my  feelings)  so  irreverent  as  to  make  me 
blush ;  so  misleading  as  to  make  me  mourn.  I  can  now  hardly  believe 
that  it  was  I  who  once  read  Milton  with  scarcely  any  recoil  from  the 
theology ;  or  Paley’s  “  Natural  Theology  ”  with  pleasure  at  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  mechanic-god  he  thought  he  was  recommending  to  the 
admiration  of  his  readers.’ — P.  217. 

Into  the  argument  for  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  personal 
God  we  do  not  design  to  enter  ;  nor  shall  we  come  to  the  rescue 
in  behalf  of  Paley’s  well-known  argument  from  design.  Among 
many  thinking  minds,  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  Paley’s 
argument  is  invaluable  as  an  illustration,  but  invalid  as  a  demon¬ 
stration.  It  can  prove  to  us  the  existence  of  what  Miss  Mar¬ 
tineau  styles  ‘  a  mechanic-god  ;  ’  but  our  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  living  God — the  source  of  all  life — the  fountain  of  all  law — 
is  based  ultimately  on  a  fact  of  consctous7icss.  But  here,  again, 
it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  tliis  belief  in  the  personal  existence  of 
a  God  necessarily  implies  a  disbelief  of  the  eternal  laws  of 
nature !  In  one  place  that  belief  is  described  as  belief  in 
‘  a  lawless  wtlL^  Truly,  the  theism  of  mankind,  whether  in  the 
Christian  form,  or  in  any  other,  has  not  much  to  fear  from  such 
philosophers  :  wc  arc  not  to  believe  in  a  personal  God,  but  we 
arc  to  believe  in  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  !  But  whence  comes 
our  idea  of  these  eternal  laws  ?  Wc  see  them  not ;  wc  know 
them  not  by  means  of  our  senses ;  no  trumpet-voice  has  pro¬ 
claimed  them  in  our  hearing.  AVhat  are  they  ?  whence  come 
they  ?  Me  cannot  obtain  them  by  reasoning,  or  by  induction 
from  the  facts  which  the  senses  give  us,  without  assuming  a  lact 
of  consciousness  ; — to  allow  which  is  to  shatter  this  so-called 
l^sitivc  philosophy  to  the  winds.  One  of  the  sources  of  confu¬ 
sion  in  men’s  minds  (for  though  every  thing  is  quite  right,  yet 
confusion  docs  exist,  especially  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  do 
not  adopt  this  jumble  of  phrenology,  mesmerism,  physiology, 
and  jihilosophy ,)  to  which  Mr.  Atkinson  alludes,  is,  our  endea¬ 
vouring  to  understand  ‘  the  whole  by  a  part ;  the  universal  by  a 
particular  mode  or  form ;  the  future  by  the  present,  &c.;  instead 
of  observing  the  order  of  things,  and  judging  accordingly  ;  that 
w’hich  is  too  subtle  for  the  sense  must  be  judged  of  by  the  cir- 
cumsUnccs,  or  by  experiment.’  (P.  264.)  Now,  where  has  this 
notion  of  eternal  laws  come  from  ?  It  is  only  a  part,  and  almost 
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an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  universe  that  wc  can  see, — how  then 
can  wc  judge  of  the  whole?  We  can  see  only  the  modes  or 
forms  in  which  nature  acts  for  a  very  few  years, — how  then  can 
wc  dare  to  predicate  anything  of  her  universal  la>vs  ?  We  cannot 
penetrate  one  moment  beyond  the  present, — how  then  can  we 
speak  of  anything  Eternal  ?  Surrounded  by  the  present,  the 
contingent,  the  limited,  Ave  cannot  entertain  a  hope,  we  cannot 
form  a  thought  about  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute. 
The  words  are  unmeaning.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  furnished  us  with 
the  premises,  and,  therefore,  he  cannot  complain  if  wc  draw 
the  conclusions.  He  repudiates  all  laws,  save  those  derived  from 
empirical  observation,  and  operating  according  to  material  con¬ 
ditions.  On  his  principle,  he  consistently  denies  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God.  If  we  arc  to  believe  nothing  but  what  wc 
see,  we  cannot  believe  in  the  existence  of  Him  whom  eye  hath 
not  seen.  Ilut  he  must  also  give  up  his  dreams  about  eternal 
laws.  Our  belief  in  the  one  rests  on  precisely  the  same  ground 
as  our  belief  in  the  other.  By  none  of  the  methods  laid  down 
in  this  volume,  can  yve  gain  the  idea  either  of  a  God  or  of 
eternal  laws,  lie  must  admit  them  both,  or  reject  them  both. 
He  must  reject  all  the  hicts  of  consciousness, — he  must  even 
disbelieve  his  own  existence,  or  he  must  receive  them  all.  Wc 
believe  most  firmly  with  him  in  these  eternal  laws.  The  idea 
being  given  in  the  human  consciousness,  we  can  recognise  ten 
thousand  illustrations  of  it  in  our  daily  observations ;  out  with¬ 
out  this  idea,  it  would  be  no  more  possible  to  grind  it  out 
of  empirical  facts  and  observations,  than  to  manufacture  a 
conscience.  But  what  arc  we  to  understand  by  ‘  laws  acting,’ 
‘  the  laws  of  nature  which  cannot  err,’  without  believing  in 
an  eternal,  ever-acting,  infallible  Lawgiver?  We  read  of  these 
laws  being  determined,  but  who  determined  them? — of  their 
acting,  but  wdicnce  comes  the  inherent  Bower,  the  energizing 
Force,  the  upholding  Life,  which  enables  them  to  act  ?  As  well 
might  wc  talk  of  a  piece  of  parchment  bringing  men  to  trial, 
and  acquitting  or  committing  them,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  living  human  agency,  as  talk  of  Eternal  laws  acting, 
moulding,  ruling,  apart  from  the  living  energy  and  controlling 
power  of  an  eternal  Lawgiver. 

We  stay  not  to  notice  the  facts  and  illustrations  with  which 
the  book  abounds.  To  the  student  of  mesmerism  and  phren- 
^hey  will  be  interesting  and  valuable,  and  may  be  very 
helpful  to  enable  us  to  discover  some  of  the  deeper  laws  of 
physiology.  But  if  adduced  in  support  of  a  materialistic  philo- 
sophy,  they  arc  worthless,  because  that  philosophy  itself  can 
have  no  existence  unless  it  is  based  on  a  spiritual  foundation, 
which  it  quietly  assumes,  while  it  professedly  repudiates  any 
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such  foundation.  Nor  shall  we  trouble  ourselves  to  notice  and 
refute  the  malignant  attacks  which  are  made  upon  our  Christi¬ 
anity.  Those  who  detect  the  fallacy  which  pervades  the  whole 
train  of — we  cannot  call  it  reasoning — but,  of  assuming,  well 
know  how  to  put  the  right  value  on  such  attacks.  We  cannot 
think  that  any  man’s  faith  in  the  gospel  will  be  much  shaken 
by  such  a  string  of  unphilosophici  assumptions,  unwarranted 
assertions,  and  shallow  quackeries,  as  unhappily  abound  in  this 
volume.  vNor  do  we  fear  that  any  man  who  is  in  possession  of 
his  senses  wdll  give  up  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  personal 
God,  for  the  sake  of  those  ^  neio  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of 
holiness  ’  which  are  now  promised  to  him.  The  world,  we 
apprehend,  must  get  a  little  older  and  wiser  before  it  will  con¬ 
sent  to  sacrifice  all  the  moral  beauty  and  all  the  reverential  awe 
which  the  absurd  and  superstitious  belief,  that  the  eye  of  the 
all-seeing  and  the  all-holy  God  is  ever  upon  us,  is  calculated  to 
inspire,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  splendid  results  which  a  universal 
belief  in  chairvoyance  is  to  produce.  For  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  is  the  new  morality  and  the  ne>v  religion  we  arc  to  hail. 


‘  The  knowledge  which  mesmerism  gives  on  the  influence  of  body  on 
body,  and,  consequently,  of  mind  on  mind,  will  bring  about  a  morality 
we  have  not  yet  dreamed  of.  And  who  shall  disguise  his  nature  and 
his  acts,  when  he  cannot  be  sure  at  any  moment  that  we  arc  free  from 
the  clairvoyant  eye  of  some  one  who  is  observing  our  actions  and  most 
secret  thoughts,  and  our  whole  character  and  history  may  be  read  off 
at  any  moment  ?’ — P.  280. 


Throughout  the  whole  w^ork,  there  is  one  phenomenon  of 
which  no  philosophical  account  is  attempted  to  be  given,  and 
that  is  LIFE.  If  it  be  true  that  we  arc  nothing  but  machines, 
moving  only  as  we  are  moved  by  the  agency  of  mesmeric  influ¬ 
ence,  or  by  external  circumstances ;  if  it  be  true  that  this  world 
is  but  a  dead  mass  of  matter,  rolling  on  in  sullen  obedience  to 
dead  laws ;  then  may  we  rest  content  in  the  dark  and  dreary 
conclusions  of  this  fatalistic  Atheism.  Hut  is  it  so  ?  Hid  they 
feel  it  to  be  so  w'ho  lived  in  the  w’orld’s  infancy,  and  to  whose 
astonished  souls  ‘  the  thunder  was  the  voice  of  the  Great 
Spirit ;  the  lightning,  the  thunderbolt,  was  the  instrument 
of  his  vengeance  ?  ’  Is  it  felt  to  be  so  now  ?  Docs  not 
all  nature,  with  her  thousand-toned  voice,  ever  bear  witness 
to  a  living  heart  of  her  living  powxr  ?  We  may  watch  her  pro¬ 
cesses,  discover  her  laws,  and  give  their  names,  but  that  is  not 
revealing  the  secret  of  her  life.  We  may  learn  to  enumerate 
the  properties  of  the  various  plants,  and  classify  their  orders ; 
Wt  dow  the  science  of  botany  enable  us  to  griisp  and  analyse 
the  living  power  which  makes  the  grass-blade  spring  up  under 
our  feet i  We  may  trace  the  conditions  of  man’s  acting  and 
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thinking,  wc  may  arrive  at  some  strange  laws  of  his  being  by 
means  of  mesmerism  ;  we  may  map  out  his  brain  by  phrenology ; 
but  we  do  not,  and  we  cannot,  by  such  means,  lay  open  the 
springs  of  his  inner  life.  Science  may  give  us  the  names  of 
things  ;  may  tell  us  to  call  this  mesmerism,  and  that  chemistry  ; 
but  the  things  themselves  can  be  revealed  only  to  a  living  eye, 
and  spoken  to  a  living  heart.  True  knowledge  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  naming  of  things ;  something  more  than  a 
ceaseless  repetition  of  the  columns  of  a  dictionary ;  and  this 
something  can  never  be  acquired  by  a  mechanical  philosophy. 

And  from  the  depths  of  this  inner  life  do  these  poetries,  phi¬ 
losophies,  and  religions,  ever  untiringly  spring.  From  that 
perennial  source,  which  mesmerism  cannot  touch,  which  phre¬ 
nology  cannot  reach,  and  cannot  destroy,  has  ever  flowed  the 
current  which  has  borne  man’s  hopes  and  thoughts  to  the  in¬ 
visible  and  infinite.  There,  in  that  deepest  chamber  of  his 
being,  has  been  hidden,  as  his  most  valued  treasure,  man’s 
belief  in  eternal  and  beneficent  law,  and  in  an  eternal  and 
righteous  Lawgiver.  His  sins  and  his  selfishness  may  have 
choked  the  utterances  of  this  belief ;  but  they  have  not  destroyed 
— they  could  not  destroy  it ;  and  what  they  could  not  do,  the 
false  assumptions  of  materialism  and  atheism,  veiled  under  the 
cloak,  and  striving  to  put  on  the  airs,  of  science  shall  not  do 
now.  And  in  the  words  of  ]\Ir.  Carlyle,  we  would  assure  our 
authors,  that  ‘  religion,  poetry  is  not  dead,  it  will  never  die.  Its 
dwelling  and  birthplace  is  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  it  is  eternal  as 
the  being  of  man.  In  any  point  of  space,  in  any  section  of  time, 
let  there  be  a  living  man,  and  there  is  an  infinitude  above  him 
and  beneath  him,  and  an  eternity  encompasses  him  on  this  hand 
find  on  that,  and  tones  of  sphere-music,  and  tidings  from  loftier 
worlds,  'will  flit  round  him,  if  he  can  but  listen,  and  visit  him 
with  holy  influences,  even  in  the  thickest  press  of  trivialities,  or 
the  din  of  busiest  life.’ 


Art.  VI.— X/’/to :  a  Vision  of  Re(tlity  ; — Ilerx'or  ; — und  other  Poems, 
By  Patrick  Scott.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1851. 

Mr.  Patrick  Scott  has  produced  a  volume,  the  inspiration  of 
which  may  be  considered  half  poetical  and  half  political. 
Strongly  inimical  to  the  established  order  of  things,  which  he 
believes  to  be  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  he  addresses  himself  to 
the  hopes  of  the  future,  which,  with  a  poet’s  confidence,  he  de- 
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lincates  in  golden  colours.  His  object,  however,  is  not,  and 
should  not  be,  exclusively  political.  He  undertakes  to  describe 
the  ruin  produced  by  the  indulgence  of  passion,  which,  though 
it  be  a  familiar  topic,  is  susceptible  of  an  infinite  variety  of  treat¬ 
ment.  In  his  artistic  forms,  as  well  as  in  his  ideas,  Mr.  Scott 
belongs  to  the  new  school.  His  verses  arc  pregnant  with 
thougnt,  with  recondite  allusions,  wdth  delicate  suggestions. 
But  in  the  process  of  putting  his  ideas  before  you,  he  sometimes 
takes  refuge  behind  the  veil  of  mysticism,  and  becomes  obscure. 
Of  this  the  reason  perhaps  is,  that  some  of  liis  opinions  arc  too 
little  in  harmony  with  those  entertained  by  the  majority  to  be  well 
received  if  gravely  put  forward  ;  while  the  topics  he  handles  are 
occasionally  of  a  nature  requiring  rather  the  dim  seclusion  found 
in  the  recesses  of  some  religious  fane,  than  the  clear  light  of 
common  day. 

In  ‘  Lelio*  the  principal  object  aimed  at  is  an  exemplification 
of  the  empire  of  conscience.  This  is  dramatically  illustrated  with 
characters,  scenes,  incidents,  and  supernatural  interpositions. 
Sometimes  wild  fancy  runs  forth  on  its  excursions  into  the 
sunless  solitudes  of  space — witnesses  the  creation  of  fresh  w  orlds, 
and  hangs,  as  it  were,  over  the  cradle  of  uncreated  things. 
Sometimes  it  descends  to  Hades,  and  calls  up  terrible  visions 
that  scare  guilt  from  its  purpose.  Sometimes  it  alights,  fresh 
and  laughing,  upon  earth,  enjoys  the  dance  and  the  song,  the 
banquet,  and  the  shouts  of  rustic  revelry,  in  the  secluded  valleys 
of  the  Appenincs.  We  attempt  no  analysis  of  the  poem,  because 
in  sucli  cases  the  execution  is  everything.  Neither  can  we 
sketch  each  of  the  characters  separately,  because  this  would 
force  us  into  details  for  which  W’c  have  no  space.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  love  j)Octry  w  ill  take  up  the  volume  for  themselves  to 
shudder  over  the  death  of  Nina — to  triumph  at  the  destruction 
of  the  selfish  libertine,  Rudolpho — to  experience  fierce  impulses 
with  Leone — and  to  range  along  the  tracks  of  pure  passion  and 
philosophy  with  the  heroic  Lelio. 

One  passage  we  shall  extract — the  commencement  of  a  much 
longer  one,  describing  the  state  of  the  earth,  when  correct 
political  principles  shall  have  brought  society  to  its  maturity. 
Our  readers  will  detect  in  it,  especially  if  they  turn  to  the  volume 
and  read  the  w’holc,  the  seeds  of  that  undeveloped  philosophy 
now  just  beginning  to  loom  dimly  upon  the  w  orld. 

‘  I  see  the  sunless  earth,  lit  up  with  rays 
From  the  light-crowmed  heads  of  million  things. 

That  tread  its  soil  aspiringly,  as  if 

Kach  were  a  king,  and  every  spot  a  throne  ; 

\VTile  for  the  unsympathizing  stars — bright  eyes 
hlash  from  the  nearer  heaven  of  woman^s  face. 
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Modesty,  like  a  luminous  garment,  hangs 
On  their  free  limbs,  and  o’er  their  ample  minds. 

To  spread  no  force  but  a  compelling  kindness 
Where  common  right  is  born  of  common  hearts. 

To  have  is  but  to  wish,  and  they  who  boast 
Love  for  a  law,  and  conscience  for  a  queen, 

Rule  each  o’er  all,  and  friendly  counsel  fills 
The  place  of  power ;  nor  are  the  reasoning  mind 
And  the  uncoveting  heart  passed  by,  while  steps 
Above  them  in  ungraced  pre-eminence 
Some  witless  owner  of  heraldic  blood.* 

In  the  character  of  Ilya  the  author  delineates  his  highest' 
ideas  of  female  excellence ;  impassioned  without  recklessness, 
tender  without  weakness,  and  able  without  caprice  to  transfer 
a  marked  preference  from  an  unworthy  to  a  worthy  object. 

‘  Lclio’  is  followed  by  an  extremely  singular  poem,  entitled 
'  Ilcrvor.’  Extravagant,  wild — abounding  with  the  keenest 
satire,  alternating  with  touches  of  delicate  feeling,  and  admirable 
pictures  of  scenery ;  many  of  the  regalities  of  Europe  figure 
here  to  little  advantage.  The  author  has  certainly  small  respect 
for  princes,  whom  he  treats  with  a  roughness  rather  uncommon, 
even  in  these  days  of  democratic  tendencies.  Without  men¬ 
tioning  names,  or  being  very  profuse  in  his  indications,  he  yet 
enables  the  reader  to  recognise  his  imperial  and  royal  likenesses. 
But  the  examj)le  of  reserve  he  has  set  us  we  shall  follow,  leaving 
the  reader  to  discover  each  likeness  for  himself. 

In  this  kind  of  poem,  partly  comic  and  partly  serious,  the 
fancy  often  appears  to  display  itself  with  most  success — when  it 
is  weary  of  elevation,  it  can  descend  at  once,  and  amuse  itself 
w  ith  the  grotesque.  It  may  even  occasionally  become  pathetic, 
without  seeming  to  have  any  such  intention,  so  as  to  mingle 
tears  and  laughter  with  a  confusion  of  mixed  impulses,  just  as 
nature  often  does  in  life. 

The  legend  on  which  ^  Ilervor’  is  founded  is  strange  and 
wild.  It  occurs  in  Keightley’s  ‘  Fairy  Mythology a  work 
equally  remarkable  for  graceful  fancy  and  curious  learning, 
and  the  poet  is  mindful  to  acknowdedge  the  source  from  whicn 
he  drew  his  rough  materials.  The  handling  of  course  is  his  own, 
and  he  has  imparted  to  it  an  interest,  which  no  mere  legend 
could  possess,  by  shadowing  forth  contemporary  characters  under 
the  disguise  of  animals  and  monsters  found  in  the  domains  of 
the  old  myth.  The  story  is  this.  The  daughter  of  Argantyre, 
to  serve  her  country  in  some  terrible  crisis,  is  informed^  by  the 
priesthood  that  she  must  recover  her  father’s  sword,  which  had 
been  interred  with  his  corpse  in  a  desert  island,  and  was  guarded 
by  a  host  of  supernatural  monsters,  ghosts,  and  fiends.  The 
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lady,  Hervor,  nothing  daunted,  undertakes  the  enterprise, 
lands  on  the  desolate  isle,  and,  after  undergoing  innumerable 
perils,  and  encountering  a  host  of  diabolical  shapes,  arrives 
on  a  part  of  the  shore  where  she  discovers  ten  colossal  skeletons, 
escaped  from  their  barrows,  dancing  in  the  moonlight ;  one  of 
the  ghostly  crew  sits  on  a  stone  and  supplies  the  hideous  music, 
to  which  his  companions  foot  it  away  with  so  fearful  a  degree  of 
activity  ;  while  a  twelfth  sits,  alone,  upon  the  sands. 

*  What  sound  is  that  that  floats 
On  her  startled  ear  its  well-known  notes — 

Hy  Scandinavia’s  hopes  I  swear 
*Tis  a  polka*  tune  that  awakes  the  air, 

But  who— great  Heaven — are  the  dancers  there  ? 

Ten  skeletons  tripped  twelve  tombs  about 
In  the  ghostly  joy  of  their  midnight  rout. 

Their  loose  ribs  rattled  in  tune  as  they 
Footed  it  well  to  their  minstrel’s  play. 

He  had  fastened  a  head  on  a  hollow  bone, 

Like  the  laugh  of  a  demon  in  pain  was  its  tone. 

As  mounting  up  shrilly,  or  sunk  to  a  lull. 

It  oozed  through  the  holes  of  that  fleshless  skull. 

The  graves  of  the  dead  men  fell  and  rose 
To  the  unblest  melody’s  swell  and  close ; 

The  stars  glimmered  measuredly  forth,  and  the  moon 
Moved  in  the  sky  to  that  fearful  tune — 

Ha  !  ha  !  and  they  shrieked  to  the  step,  and  sung 
As  each  round  another  his  white  bones  s\vung. 

The  eleventh  one  blew  where  his  mouth  should  be, 

While  the  twelfth  thing  sat  on  the  sands,  for  he 
Wanted  a  partner  to  share  his  glee. 

But  his  marrowless  limbs  seemed  about  to  stir. 

And  he  looked  with  his  eye-holes,  and  pointed  at  her. 
Hervor  !  no  sight  like  that  hath  crost 
Thy  path — yet  shrink  not— or  all  is  lost ; 

Brave  girl — brave  girl — now  she  shouts  aloud. 

And  rushes  forth  on  that  spectral  crow  d. 

The  music  ceased,  and  the  dancers  fled. 

And  the  maid  stood  alone  with  the  night  and  the  dead. 

The  dead — the  dead !  What  is  there  in 
The  silent  corpse  that  mouldering  lies 
With  its  hard  lips,  and  lightless  eyes ; 

There’s  nothing  in  that  sight  to  win 
A  single  tremor  from  the  brave ; 

But,  standing  by  man’s  mortal  grave, 
e  feel  as  if  it  could  not  keep 
The  immortal  in  its  gloomy  deep ; 

And  though  no  sight  its  form  reveals, 

Ihe  shroudless  spirit  round  us  steals. 
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'Tis  this  that  bids  us  hold  our  breath. 

This  half-read  mystery  of  death, 

Unfolding,  like  prophetic  scroll, 

Upon  the  vision  of  the  soul. 

Tis  then  the  boldest  well  may  fear, 

AVhen  this  dark  phantom  rises  near. 

And  they  are  held  within  unseeing. 

The  shadow  of  its  awful  being. 

Twelve  neighbouring  mounds  upheaved  on  high 
Their  solemn  stillness  to  the  sky, 

^nd  a  flame  rose  over  each  to  show 
The  fiery  spirit  still  burnt  below. 

Hut  on  her  father’s  grave  there  play’d 
A  loftier  light  than  on  the  rest ; 

Its  pale  stream  fell  on  the  royal  maid. 

And  sparkled  in  stars  on  her  mailed  vest. 

The  moon  shot  down  her  tremulous  gaze 
On  the  sands  that  glanced  on  her  clouded  rays. 

And  the  only  sound,  save  the  maiden’s  breath, 

Was  the  sea- wave  lashing  that  isle  of  death.* 

The  smaller  poems  with  which  the  volume  concludes,  arc  no 
less  remarkable  in  their  way.  The  ideas,  it  is  true,  are  some¬ 
times  rather  hinted  at  than  developed,  which  renders  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  to  the  reading  of  them  a  degree  of  attention  such 
as  the  majority,  perhaps,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  on 
poetry.  13ut  this  is  the  case  only  in  some  few  pieces.  Gene¬ 
rally  there  is  a  distinctiveness  of  purpose,  and  a  wealth  of 
imagery,  which  lend  to  the  compositions  a  peculiar  charm. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  two  pieces  entitled 
‘  Calanus  ’  and  ‘  Alexander,’  which,  besides  the  beauty  of  the 
poetry,  have  the  additional  merit  of  containing  a  true  delineation 
of  Indian  scenery  and  ideas.  The  author  has  passed  much  of 
his  life  in  India,  where  he  probably  imbibed  that  fondness  for 
gorgeous  poetry  which  bursts  forth  here  and  there  in  the  volume, 
and  tends  to  augment  the  interest  of  the  verse.  We  have  said 
enough  to  send  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  which  they  will 
find  to  possess  the  uncommon  merit  of  abounding  in  original 
thought  as  well  as  fancy. 
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Art.  VII. _ The  Spanish  Protestants,  and  their  Persecution  by 

Philip  II. :  a  Historical  Work.  By  Senor  Don  Adolpho  De 

Castro.  Translated  from  the  original  Spanish  by  Thomas  Parker. 

London:  Charles  Gilpin.  1851. 

English  readers  in  general  have  known  little  of  Spanish  Pro¬ 
testants.  Dr.  M*Crie  made  the  best  use  of  such  materials  as 
were  at  his  command  ;  but  Schor  De  Castro,  himself  a  Spaniard, 
and  having  access  to  printed  books  and  manuscripts  unknown  to 
that  learned  historian,  has  produced  a  body  of  facts  which  cannot 
be  contemplated  w  ithout  both  surprise  and  pleasure.  While  he 
paints,  in  lively  colours,  the  disorders  of  the  Spanish  clergy  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  vigorous  severities  of  ‘  the  holy  ofhee,’ 
he  adduces  copious  proofs  of  the  piety  and  zeal  with  which  a 
host  of  Spanish  writers  denounced  the  prevailing  evils,  and 
laboured  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  countrymen.  The 
extreme  caution  with  which  the  writer  avoids  the  discussion  of 
religions  questions,  and  the  manifest  restraint  with  which  he 
expresses  his  views  of  facts,  are,  at  least,  strong  evidences  of  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Government  even  at  the  present 
time.  Notw’ithsUinding  his  caution  and  restraint,  however,  he 
supplies  us  with  heart-stirring  relations  of  the  events  which  dis¬ 
graced  the  cruel  reign  of  Philip  II.,  the  husband  of  ‘  bloody  (J ueen 
Alary.*  Having  briefly  sketched  the  lives  of  Juan  de  Valdes, 
Altonzo  de  Valdi^s,  Rodrigo  de  Valero,  Doctor  Juan  Gil  (know  n 
as  Egidius),  Francisco  de  Enzinas,  Francisco  de  San  Roman, 
Doctor  Juan  de  Enzinas,  Doctor  Juan  Diaz,  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  early  Spanish  Protestants,  he  proceeds  to 
narrate,  w  ith  much  care,  the  curious  transactions  of  Philip  11., 
and  of  his  minister,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  with  Pope  Paid  l^  .,  and 
the  fierce  persecutions  to  which  the  Protestants  of  Spain  w  ere 
subjected  during  that  reign.  The  character  of  the  tyrant 
is  set  forth,  wuth  tragic  justice,  in  the  darkest  shades.  He 
stands  before  us,  not  only  as  a  cruel  enemy  to  Protestants, 
but  as  the  incessant  fomentor  of  the  evils  wdiich  involved  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  Spain  in  political  ruin,  as  a  man  of  little 
R^iirit,  tlic  toy  of  his  confessors,  or  the  shuttlecock  of  his  allies. 
1  he  mixture  of  political  with  religious  objects  in  the  countenance 
given  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Prince 
of  Grange,  Coligni  in  France,  and  Alurray  in  Scotland,  is  w*ell 
contrasted  in  this  volume  with  the  absence  of  similar  disturbing 
elements  in  Spain. 

M  hile  the  writer  preserves  the  stately  dignitv  of  his  nation, 
and  avoids  committing  himself  as  a  partizan  of  Protestantism, 
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there  are  numerous  passages  which  we  do  not  conceive  that 
any  Spaniard,  who  is  not  in  heart  a  Protestant,  would  have 
written.  He  traces  the  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  to  the 
activity  of  the  Jesuits.  He  describes,  most  elaborately,  the 
solemnities  of  the  auto-de-f^.  After  narrating  the  burning  of  Her- 
rezuelo,  and,  nine  years  after,  of  his  beautiful  young  wife,  in  the 
grand  square  of  Valladolid,  he  continues : — 

‘  Unhappy  pair!  equals  in  love,  in  doctrines,  and  in  death!  Who 
shall  begrudge  a  tear  to  your  memory,  or  a  sentiment  of  horror  or 
contempt  for  the  judges,  who,  instead  of  swaying  the  understandings 
with  the  sweetness  of  divine  truth,  would  have  recourse  to  such 
reasonings  as  dungeons  and  flames  ?  By  the  infamous  execution  of 
Herrezuelo,  they,  according  to  their  own  theory,  separated  from  the 
Catholic  religion  the  soul  of  the  once  penitent  Dona  Leonor  de 
Cisneros,  while,  by  the  same  rule,  the  barbarous  punishment  inflicted 
on  her  husband  deprived  the  world  of  two  lives,  and  heaven  of  two 
souls,  if  God  had  not  opened  the  portals  of  mercy  to  them  both — un¬ 
happy  victims  of  their  own  constancy  to  the  religion  they  professed, 
and  to  the  intolerance  of  the  holy  office.’ 

Referring  to  a  second  auto  in  Valladolid,  he  quotes  from  a 
Spanish  manuscript  of  Simancas : — 

‘  The  account  of  this  auto  was  carried  to  Pope  Paul  IV.,  who  was 
much  pleased  with  it,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  read  before  some 
of  the  cardinals,  at  the  same  time  adding,  that  the  Catholic  kings  had, 
by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  given  orders  for  the  appointment  of 
inquisitors  in  Spain,  in  order  that  heresy  might  not  prevail,  and  he  had 
consequently  conceded  many  favours  to  the  Holy  Office.’ 

Speaking  of  Philip  II.,  Senor  dc  Castro  says  : — 

‘  Philip  II.  was  present  within  the  place  of  execution  {queniadero)^ 
and  made  his  guards,  as  well  horsemen  as  footmen,  assist  at  the 
execution  of  the  unhappy  martyrs  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  allowed 
them  to  be  converted  into  miserable  assistants  of  the  executioners,  who 
were  paid  by  the  iniquitous  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office.  The  picture  of 
so  cruel  a  deed  wrought  by  the  demon  of  the  South,  is  by  some  writers, 
guided  by  stupidity,  by  ignorance,  or  by  a  blind  respect  to  superstitious 
chroniclers,  called  a  calumny  of  foreigners  to  brand  this  king  with 
infamy.  Philip  II.  can  be  very  little  calumniated.  Almost  all  that 
calumny  may  be  able  to  invent  in  opprobrium  of  any  person,  is  to  be 
verified  in  the  deeds  of  that  monarch.  His  presence  at  the  unhappy 
death  of  the  Spanish  Protestants,  makes  him  equal  in  ferocity  to  the 
son  of  the  ambitious  Agrip(p)ina.  Nero,  during  the  frightful  incendiary 
fire  of  proud  Rome,  ordered  some  Christians  to  be  taken,  as  criminals, 
suspected  of  being  concerned  in  that  execrable  crime ;  he  punished  as 
many  as  confessed  being  guilty  of  it ;  and  he  reduced  to  close  confine¬ 
ment  all  those  who  appeared  culpable  according  to  the  denouncement 
of  other  delinquents.  Philip  II.,  when  the  fire  of  heresy  began  to 
spread  itself  in  Spain,  filled  the  prisons  with  Protestants,  the  penalty  of 
those  who  had  w’andcred  from  the  Catholic  faith. 
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*  Nero  added  to  the  torment  of  those  whom  he  held  guilty,  the 
disgrace  of  being  dressed  with  the  bloody  skins  of  horrid  and  still  pal¬ 
pitating  beasts. 

‘  Philip  II.,  after  the  pains  and  torments  inflicted  upon  the  clergy  and 
gentry,  despoiled  of  their  rank  and  their  dignities,  and  stripped  of 
their  vestments,  could  feel  complacency  in  seeing  them  covered  with 
ridiculous  sacks,  on  which  the  pictures  of  toads  and  lizards  were 
painted  to  represent  slavery,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  imperial  judges, 
and  till  with  terror  and  dismay  an  ignorant  and  fanatical  populace. 

•  Nero  caused  the  Christians  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  hungry  dogs,  or 
put  them  on  crosses,  and  set  fire  to  them  at  nightfall. 

‘  Philip  II.  ordered  I’rotestants  to  be  strangled  in  the  garrote,  or 
to  be  gibbeted  on  the  posts  within  which  fuel  was  kindled,  so  that 
those  might  bum  most  conspicuously  towards  night,  after  the  reading 
of  the  formal  processes  in  the  public  squares. 

‘  Nero  readily  offered  his  gardens  for  the  inhuman  spectacle  of 
torturing  delinquents.  Philip  II.  as  readily  lent  the  guards  of  his 
royal  person  to  the  executioners,  in  order  that  they  might  contribute 
their  services  in  lighting  the  wood,  the  flames  from  which  were  to 
devour  the  Protestants.  Nero  and  Philip.  One  tormented  the 
Christians ;  the  other  reduced  Protestants  to  ashes ;  pretending  in 
both  cases  to  defend  by  such  cruelties  the  public  weal.  Nero,  in 
the  habit  of  a  charioteer,  and  amid  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
was  present  at  the  unhappy  end  of  the  Christians.  Philip  11.  with  all 
pomp,  and  followed  by  his  stupid  court,  beheld  the  humble  death  of 
the  Protestants,  who  were  roasted  alive  before  him. 

‘  Nero  disgraced  himself  in  allowing  the  people  to  see  him  without 
his  imperial  insignia,  and  in  his  viewing  with  complacency  the  frightful 
destruction  of  those  whom  he  called  delinquents.  Philip  II.  did  him¬ 
self  the  honour  to  preside  over  executions. 

*  Nero  had  not  the  audacity  to  demonstrate  his  ferocity  before  the 
Homan  people.  Philip  II.  was  ostentatious  of  it  before  the  populace 
of  Valladolid  and  the  grandees  of  Castile. 

*  Nero,  ferocious  as  he  wiis,  although  more  hypocritical  in  his  wicked¬ 
ness,  is  execrated  by  Tacitus  in  speaking  of  the  terrible  punishments 
of  the  Christians.  Philip  II.,  equally  ferocious,  and  having  by  the 
a(c)tfrontery  of  his  cruelties  dissimulated  with  the  greatest  hypocrisy, 
is^  praised  and  flattered  by  the  pens  of  ancient  writers  for  having,  with 
his  guards,  assisted  the  inquisitorial  executioners  in  the  extermination 
of  the  Protestants.  The  generous  Hritan(n)icus  w’as  not  worthy  of 
being  engendered  by  the  same  father  as  Nero.  Philip  II.  w’ould  have 
been  a  more  worthy  brother.  If  both  had  been  nourished  from  the 
same  maternal  bosom  of  the  proud  Agprip(p)ina,  never  would  Rome 
have  seen  the  emperor  performing  in  its  theatres,  a  scandal  to  the 
people  and  to  the  senate,  nor  Nero’s  imperial  eagles  domineering  from 
the  C-apitol,  spreading  themselves  over  the  world,  and  then  uniting  to 
Uirow  dowm  the  diadem  from  his  brow.  No  !  a  knife  would  sooner 

ave  been  plunged  into  his  breast,  and  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
would  have  taken  the  purple  mantle  from  the  shoulders  of  Nero  and 
placed  It  on  those  of  Philip  11.’ 
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This  parallel  between  Philip  and  Nero  appears  in  several 
portions  of  the  history. — The  remarkable  story  of  Carranza, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  is  well  and  fully  told.  This  great  Spanish 
ecclesiastic  had  spent  his  life  in  the  vigorous  persecution  of  the 
Protestants,  and  in  similar  services  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  crown  of  Spain.  At  the  time  of  the  last  illness  of 
Charles  V.,  in  the  monastery  of  Yuste,  he  visited  the  hermit- 
king  at  the  command  of  Philip  II.  From  that  time,  for  reasons 
not  explained,  the  archbishop  lost  the  favour  of  his  sovereign. 
The  myrmidons  of  the  Inquisition  accused  him  of  heresy.  He 
was  arrested  by  the  inquisitor-general,  and  confined  in  the  prison 
of  the  Holy  Office.  The  archbishop  appealed  to  the  Pope,  but 
in  vain.  After  much  tedious  trial,  however,  the  next  Pope, 
Pius  V.,  took  the  affair  into  his  own  hands,  ordering  the  prisoner 
to  be  removed  to  Rome.  The  Pope  was  mindful  liow  Carranza 
had  laboured  on  behalf  of  the  Church  both  in  England  and  in 
Spain,  and  he  used  great  exertions  on  his  behalf ;  but  he  died 
before  the  conclusion  of  his  trial.  The  friends  of  Carranza 
asserted  that  the  defunct  pontiff  had  given  sentence  in  his 
favour,  while  by  his  enemies  it  was  stoutly  denied.  It  is  certain 
that  no  document  to  that  effect  could  be  produced.  Incredible 
obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  coming  to  a  decision. 
After  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years  from  the  arrest,  the  trial 
came  to  an  end.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  condemned  Carranza  to 
abjure  certain  heretical  passages,  and  absolved  him  from  all  the 
ecclesiastical  censures  which  he  had  incurred ;  but  he  ordered  him 
to  be  confined  in  a  Dominican  convent  at  Orbieto,  and  to  do 
spiritual  penances  for  five  years,  or  longer  if  the  Pope  or  his 
successors  should  so  determine.  Carranza  read  his  abjuration 
on  his  knees  before  the  Pope,  who  said  to  him,  ‘Considering  the 
length  of  time  which  you  have  been  in  prison,  and  your  services 
in  former  times  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  sentence  has  not 
been  more  severe.’  On  the  following  day  he  said  mass  publicly 
in  presence  of  a  great  audience,  and  he  was  addressed  as  ‘  most 
illustrious  ’ — the  form  of  addressing  an  archbishop — by  all  the 
prelates  and  dignitaries  at  Rome.  This  penance  was,  in  fact, 
a  triumph  rather  than  a  punishment.  Within  a  month  after  his 
sentence,  he  died,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Ihe 
conflicting  views  of  his  extraordinary  history  given  by  Spanish 
writers  of  different  parties,  are  calmly  discussed  by  Seftor  de 
Castro.  His  own  judgment  appears  to  be  that  Carranza  had 
been  converted  to  the  Protestant  doctrines  by  his  intercourse 
with  them,  and  the  study  of  their  writings,  while  preparing  to 
impugn  them. 

‘  The  archbishop,  according  to  what  may  be  deduced  from  his  words, 
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held  in  his  heart  the  Lutheran  opinions;  and  the  Protestant  arguments 
which  we  meet  with  at  every  step  in  his  works  are  sparks  which  dis. 
cover  the  fire  hidden  through  fear  of  falling  under  the  indignation  of 
the  Holy  Office,  and  the  barbarous  fanatic  Philip  II. 

‘  The  archbishop  of  Toledo  was  at  one  time  the  terror  of  the  Protes¬ 
tants,  as  well  in  Spain  as  in  England,  and  yet  he  afterwards  came  to 
follow  the  tenets  of  Luther,  QEcolampadius,  Melancthon,  and  other 
writers,  who  preached,  and  were  even  then  preaching,  reform  in  the 
Church.* 

The  writer  denounces,  with  stern  and  grave  indignation,  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  which  he 
attributes  the  horrors  and  losses  of  succeeding  reigns.  Philip  II. 
he  never  spares.  To  the  Incjuisition  his  hatred  is  intense,  yet 
calm  and  just.  He  delights  in  painting  scenes  in  the  lives  of  tlic 
Protestants  who  spread  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  in  Spain  ; 
and  he  devotes  to  this  interesting  object  several  ehapters.  The 
sketches  of  Julianillo  Hernandez,  of  Constantino  Ponce  dc  la 
Fuente,  Ponce  de*  Leon,  Cristobal  de  Losada,  Isabel  de  Racna 
and  Juan  Gonzalez,  Cypriano  de  Valera,  and  others,  are  of  great 
value — all  thoroughljr  Spanish.  We  have  never  met  with  a 
parallel  to  the  following : — 

*  To  such  an  extreme  did  the  ferocity  of  some  Catholics  arrive  in  the 
destruction  of  Lutherans,  that  one  gentleman  of  Valladolid,  in  1581, 
denounced  to  the  Holy  Office  his  own  two  daughters  as  professors  of 
the  Reformed  religion.  Desirous  of  converting  them  to  Catholicism,  he 
contrived,  through  the  great  confidence  the  inquisitors  had  in  his 
blindness,  that  both  these  young  creatures  should  be  removed  from  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  paternal  roof.  There,  the  fanatical 
father,  assisted  by  various  of  the  clergy  and  friars,  attempted  to  turn 
away  the  minds  of  his  daughters  from  what  he  believed  to  be  erroneous 
principles.  Both,  however,  were  unmovablc  in  the  true  Protestant 
faith,  and  his  efforts  were  abortive, 

^  ‘  Burning  with  rage  to  see  that  his  entreaties  were  in  vain  as  well  as 
his  threatenings  and  persecutions,  he  took  them  back  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  informed  the  judges  that  both  of  them  still  defended  reform  with  the 
greatest  pertinacity.  In  finc,on  the  solicitation  of  their  father,both  of  these 
unhappy  w’omen  were  condemned  to  be  burnt.  This  pompous  old  man, 
indignant  that  his  blood  should  be  stained  by  Lutheran  principles,  and 
overcome  by  a  fanatical  monomania,  went  to  a  certain  forest  on  his  own 
estate,  in  search  of  branches  from  some  of  the  largest  trees  and  trunks 
of  smaller  ones,  and  cut  them  into  suitable  pieces,  in  order  to  kindle 
the  flames  which  were  to  devour  the  bodies  of  his  own  children.  This 
barbarous  fellow,  worthy  to  have  been  born  among  cannibals,  then  re¬ 
turned  to  \  alladolid  with  these  spoils  from  his  w’oods,  and  presented 
them  to  the  Holy  Office.  The  inquisitors  praised  his  greatness  of  mind, 
and  set  him  forth  to  the  patricians  and  to  the  plebeians  as  an  example 
imitation  of  all  who  would  increase  and  serve  that  faith 
which  they  imagined  they  were  defending  by  the  flames. 
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‘  But  the  man  was  not  even  satisfied  with  having  cut  the  wood ;  for, 
probably  excited  by  the  applause  of  his  friends,  both  secular  and  eccle¬ 
siastic,  and  with  a  view  of  spreading  greater  consternation  through 
Valladolid,  he  actually  petitioned  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood.  After  becoming  his  own  enemy,  and  throwing  his  daughters 
into  the  loathsome  cells  of  the  Inquisition — nay,  bringing  his  own  wood 
to  construct  the  burning  pile — he  asked  permission  of  the  inquisitors  to 
set  light,  with  his  own  hand,  in  a  public  aiito-de-fi^  to  that  same  heap 
which  was  to  reduce  to  ashes  the  delicate  frames  of  these  unhappy 
girls,  unhappier  still  in  having  known  such  a  father. 

‘  The  inquisitors,  who  saw  in  this  barbarous  wretch  a  model  of  slaves, 
received  most  graciously  his  petition ;  and  in  order  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  proclaimed  with  cymbals  and  trumpets,  not  only  the 
inhuman  demand,  but  their  permission  to  comply  with  it.  The  two 
unfortunate  girls  accordingly  perished  at  Valladolid,  in  1581.* 

Few  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  are  uninterested  in  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Don  Carlos  of  Austria,  son  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
The  accounts  of  him  which  have  been  given  by  Spanish  his¬ 
torians  are  derived  principally  from  writers  whose  great  object 
was  to  eulogize  his  father,  Philip  II.,  or  to  magnify  the  grandeur 
and  exalt  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Church.  Senor  de  Castro 
has  gone  minutely  into  the  particulars  of  the  calamities  and  the 
death  of  that  unfortunate  prince ;  and,  by  a  careful  examination 
of  Spanish  and  Italian  papers,  he  has  exposed  the  falsehoods 
heaped  upon  his  memory.  The  bigotry  of  Philip  needs  not  to 
be  proved :  his  whole  reign  was  tyranny.  A  Spanish  writer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Raltasar  Porreno,  exhibits  both  these 
Qualities  of  the  king  in  one  sentence,  in  which,  after  describing 
the  autos-de-fi  in  Valladolid,  he  adds :  ‘  Thus  he  greatly  dis¬ 
played  his  zeal ;  for  having  to  punish  some  noble  persons  for 
whom  some  grandees  interceded,  they  being  moved  with  com¬ 
passion  for  them,  his  majesty  answered  with  groat  severity — ‘  It 
IS  quite  right  that  noble  blood,  if  stained,  should  be  purified  in 
the  fire,  and  if  my  oxon  were  to  be  stained  bxj  my  son,  I  would  be 
llw first  to  throxc  him  into  it^ 

The  prince  was  born  at  Valladolid,  during  the  reign  of  his 
grandfather,  Charles  V.  Four  days  after  his  birth,  his  mother. 
Dona  Maria  of  Portugal,  expired.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Don  Ilonorato  Juan,  a  gentleman 
of  V  alencia,  of  noble  principles  and  extraordinary  learning. 
V  hen  he  was  thirteen,  it  w’as  arranged,  among  the  secret  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  th«it  he  should 
marry  Elizabeth  of  Valois,  eldest  daughter  of  the  French  king, 
Henry  II.;  but  his  father,  having  lately  become  a  widower  by 
the  death  of  Mary  of  England,  married  the  young  French 
princess  himself.  Three  weeks  after  this  marriage,  Don  Carlos 
was  sw’orn  in  the  Cortes  as  hereditary  prince  of  the  king- 
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doms.  The  prince  suffered  greatly  from  intermittent  fevers. 
That  he  might  enjoy  pure  air,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pursue  his 
studies,  he  was  sent,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Don  Juan  of 
Austria,  and  others,  to  Alcaic  dc  Henares.  Notwithstanding 
the  imputations  cast  by  courtly  writers  on  his  understanding  and 
his  temper,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  ‘  beloved 
by  the  Spaniards  for  the  virtues  that  were  known  to  dwell  in  his 
mind,  for  the  courage  which  he  was  known  to  possess,  and  for 
the  clearness,  not  meanness,  of  his  understanding.’  Sehor  de 
Castro  says,  afler  a  long  and  honourable  list  of  testimonies  in 
favour  of  the  prince — 

‘  The  eulogies  of  Carlos,  which  we  find  in  various  works  of  that 
time,  were  not  given  by  chroniclers  who  treated  on  the  lives  of 
Philip  II.  and  Don  Carlos  his  son,  but  by  philosophers  and  anti¬ 
quaries,  who  had  not  for  their  object  a  history  of  those  personages. 
Mendoza,  in  a  few  lines,  declares  the  truth,  and  gives  the  due  measure 
of  praise  to  an  unfortunate  prince.  The  flatterers  of  Philip  II.  haTc 
treated  the  memory  of  Don  Carlos  as  the  Greeks  did  that  of  Hector. 
They  dragged  about  the  dead  body  of  him  they  feared  when  alive ; 
and  if  such  testimonies  are  not  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  shades  which 
certain  historians  have  thrown  upon  the  disposition  of  Carlos,  and  the 
hopes  which  Spaniards  placed  in  that  illustrious  prince,  still  there 
exist  in  the  writings  of  co(n)temporary  authors  more  proofs  in  defence 
of  the  truth  and  in  opposition  to  those  opinions,  which  were  originated 
in  fraud,  and  are  maintained  even  in  our  ow'n  day  by  ignorance.’ 

About  two  years  after  his  removal  to  Alcala,  the  prince, 
having  been  free  from  his  intermittent  fevers  for  many  weeks, 
was  brought  near  to  the  point  of  death  through  an  illness  induced 
by  a  most  serious  fall.  During  ninety  days  of  patient  suffering 
he  was  often  visited  by  his  father,  who  ordered  public  prayers  to 
be  offered  on  his  behalf,  and  gave  other  signs  of  a  strong  desire 
for  his  recoven*.  After  the  prince’s  recovery,  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  lx)w  Countries  became  perplexing  to  the  king.  The 
government  h«ad  been  entrusted  to  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of 
Orange,  Lamoral,  Count  of  Egmont,  Philip  dc  ^lontmorency, 
and  other  Belgian  nobles,  all  of  whom  were  Protestants.  ^V  hile 
the  king  was  absent  in  Spain,  these  nobles  abstained  from 
punishing  those  who  publicly  avowed  their  enmity  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  they  besought  the  king  to  recall  Cardinal 
Granvclle,  a  favourite  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma — who  had  a 
share  with  them  in  the  government — and  followed  up  their 
entreaty,  which  the  king  refused  to  grant,  by  personal  commu¬ 
nications  with  Don  Carlos.  The  young  prince  was  deeply 
moved.  He  represented  the  condition  of  the  Low  Countries  to 
his  father,  remonstrated  against  the  force  employed  to  make  the 
people  there  abandon  the  Protestant  religion,  and  urged  his  owm 
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right,  as  hereditary  prince,  to  be  taken  into  the  councils  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  administration  of  public  business.  From  that 
time  the  affection  of  the  king  towards  his  son  declined.  Suspi¬ 
cions  and  jealousies,  natural  to  a  bigot  and  a  tyrant,  were  keenly 
perceived  by  the  favourites  of  the  court,  who  spared  no  pains  to 
kindle  them  into  fear  and  hatred.  They  treated  the  prince  with 
haughtiness,  and  invented  all  sorts  of  calumnies  against  him. 
Tliis  conduct  was  resented  by  the  prince,  with  the  spirit  of  his 
race  and  of  his  dignity.  Meanwhile  the  Low  Countries  were 
filled  with  confusion  and  terror.  The  Protestants  actively 
engaged  in  circulating  Calvinian  books  in  Seville,  and  other 
parts  of  Spain.  The  Pope  took  the  alarm,  and  stirred  up 
Philip  and  the  inquisitors.  The  wisest  statesmen  of  the 
monarchy  were  summoned  to  advise  the  king.  J uan  Mauriqiic 
dc  Lara  was  the  only  councillor  who  hinted  that  Don  Carlos 
might  be  able  to  secure  peace  in  Flanders.  Instead  of  the 
prince,  it  was  resolved  to  send  the  proud  and  relentless  Duke  of 
Alba.  Don  Carlos,  prevented  by  his  father  from  marrying 
Ann  of  Austria,  and  pressed  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  liis 
uncle,  and  the  father  of  the  princess  to  whom  he  was  affianced, 
resolved  to  leave  the  kingdom  without  asking  the  king’s  consent. 
In  his  poverty  he  Wiis  compelled  to  seek  aid  from  the  grandees. 
The  Admiral  of  Castile,  and  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  betrayed  him 
to  his  father.  What  the  king  most  dreaded  was  that  his  son 
should  undertake  the  government  of  the  Flemings  and  grant 
them  liberty  of  conscience.  While  the  prince  slept  in  his 
chamber  at  night,  the  king  entered,  attended  by  three  of  his 
nobles,  a  prior,  and  twelve  guards. 

‘  Does  your  Majesty  wish  to  murder  me  ?  ’  exclaimed  the 
astonished  prince.  The  king  said  he  was  only  about  to  confine 
him  as  a  madman !  ^  I  am  not  mad,  hut  driven  to  despair^  was 

the  answer  of  the  unhappy  prisoner.  Philip  wrote  letters  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  explaining  his  motives  for  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  his  son.  From  an  examination  of  numerous  independent 
documents,  Senor  dc  Castro  concludes  that  ‘  the  prince  w  as  a 
convert  to  the  Reformed  doctrines.’  He  did  not  long  survive 
his  arrest.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1568,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  The  darkest  suspicions  gather  round  the  closing 
scene  of  this  tragedy.  It  will  be  cleared  up  in  the  great  day  of 
disclosures. 

The  rest  of  Philip’s  reign  was  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  cruelties 
practised  on  tlic  Protestants  of  Spain,  and  for  a  policy  by  which  the 
most  terrible  and  Listing  ills  were  brought  upon  that  noble  land. 
Science,literaturc,frecdom,and  virtue  were  driven  away.  Tyranny 
and  superstition  walked  hand  in  hand  over  the  ashes  of  martyrs, 
amid  the  desolated  fields  of  a  ruined  peasantry.  Cloisters  of  igno- 
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rant  priests  irapoTerished  the  rich,  and  ground  down  the  poor, 
'llic  insane  attempt  to  impo>>e  the  yoke  of  the  Inquisition  on  the 
Protestant  people  of  the  Netherlands  provoked  at  length  a  war 
which,  after  w'asting  the  treasures  of  Spain  and  baffling  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  of  the  Duke  ot  Alba  and  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
separated  those  splendid  provinces  from  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
The  infatuated  Philip,  who  had  been  known  to  say  that  ‘  he  w  ould 
rather  not  be  a  king  than  rule  over  heretics  and  infidels,’  sup¬ 
ported  the  Guises  against  Henry  IV.  in  France,  for  the  double 
purt>osc  of  strengthening  the  Church,  and  of  extending  his  ow  n 
dominions.  His  attempt  at  the  conquest  of  England  w  as  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  same  combination  of  motives.  Sehor  de  Castro 
sums  up  his  report  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  in  tw'o  powerful 
p;issages,  which  w'c  shall  quote : — 

‘  The  ills  of  our  country  increased  ;  no  one  was  found  to  make  a 
firm  resistance  to  them.  All  was  ignorance,  confusion,  and  ruin. 
AVisdom  was  silenced  by  pride  and  folly — learned  men  were  rewarded 
for  their  studies  with  the  title  of  heretics.  Malice  threw  its  chains 
and  fetters  upon  innocence — iniquity  was  canonized — even  slavery  was 
not  permitted  to  bewail  the  horrors  of  its  wretched  condition.  Those 
who  adjudged  to  themselves  all  the  glory  of  conquerors  afflicted  and 
insulted,  not  only  the  conquered,  but  those  who  had  assisted  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  victory.  When  nations  arrive  at  such  an  extremity — when 
subjects  on  their  knees,  and  with  their  faces  inclined  to  the  ground, 
listen  to  the  commands  of  a  haughty  tyrant,  who  gives  the  name  of 
veneration  to  the  dread  which  his  very  appearance  and  the  recollection 
of  his  abominable  crimes  inspire,  what  signifies  the  strength  of  his 
armies,  the  courage  of  his  vassals,  the  amount  of  his  riches,  or  tlic 
extent  of  his  jMJssessions  ?  Valour  itself  shall  prostrate  at  his  feet — 
the  hosts  shall  disappear  like  clouds.  His  treasures  shall  pitifully 
w'aste  away — the  bowels  of  the  earth  shall  hide  the  precious  metals 
from  his  view' — his  ill-acquired  territories  shall,  one  by  one,  be  taken 
from  him  by  strangers,  and  his  ships,  driven  by  tempests,  shall  find  no 
secure,  no  friendly  port ;  for  he  shall  be  made  the  sport  and  the  plaything 
of  those  who,  at  other  times,  would  have  fled  at  his  very  approach. 
'1  Ids  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  end  of  a  tyrant’s  policy.*  .... 

*  hen  a  private  offender  against  the  laws  of  his  country  suffers  the 
|K’nalty  due  to  his  crimes,  our  feeling  of  a  just  indignation  ought  to  be 
changed  for  that  of  a  silent  respect  when  we  approach  the  spot  which 
contains  his  miserable  remains.  Rut  when  a  tyrant  wraps  himself  in 
the  mantle  of  a  false  reputation  for  virtue — when,  by  his  example  of 
escaping  with  impunity  the  punishment  due  to  his  political  crimes,  he 
»s  in  danger  of  drawing  down  upon  the  world  new  ravages,  new  deso¬ 
lations,  and  new  ruins — when  he  has  stigmatized  the  noblest  actions 
as  crimes— when  he  has  insulted  reason — when  he  has  conspired  with 
'tee,  ignorance,  and  malice,  against  the  best  interests  of  his  country — 
"hen,  by  his  i>ersccutions,  he  has  banished  learning  fiom  his  States — 
"hen  he  has  enslaved  liberty  of  conscience— when  he  has  wasted  the 
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valour  of  his  subjects  by  his  foolish  policy  and  useless  feats  of  arms — 
when  he  has  cursed  unoffending  and  outraged  humanity — and,  in  fine, 
when  he  has  embrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  there 
cannot  exist,  with  the  recollections  of  such  turpitude,  no,  not  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  marble  that  guards  his  tomb,  the  least  compassion 
or  the  least  respect.  History,  as  a  just  avenger  of  such  crimes,  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  haughty  and  bloody  tyrant,  is  bound  to  exhibit  them  in 
their  true  light,  and  to  hold  them  up  to  the  lasting  scorn  and  execration 
of  the  ages.* 

AV^c  cannot  close  our  review  of  this  interesting  volume  without 
noticing  what  the  author  says  of  books  to  which  English  readers 
arc  likely  to  refer  on  matters  relating  to  Spanish  Protestants.  Of 
lilorentc’s  ‘  Historia  Critica  de  la  Inquisicion,’  he  says  that  it  is 
written  with  great  want  of  judgment  and  of  materials  drawn 
from  good  sources;  he  remarks,  also,  on  a  small  volume  in 
duodecimo,  published  last  year  in  England — ‘  The  Reformation 
in  Spain,*  a  fragment,  by  A.  F.  R.,  that  it  is  merely  a  bad 
extract  from  the  books  of  Llorente  and  D.  Jose  dc  Pellicer’s 
‘  Ensayo  de  una  Ribliotcca  dc  traductorcs,’  in  which  there  is  not 
a  single  Spanish  name  written  correctly.  AVe  wish  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Senor  de  Castro’s  own  'work  had  been  a  little  more 
careful  in  correcting  the  press,  especially  in  the  notes.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  the  phrase  ‘  auto-de-f^'^  frequently 
occurs,  this  is  Spanish ;  ‘  auto-da-fiy  ’  with  which  we  arc  more 
familiar,  is  Portuguese. 


Art.  a  III. — Recollections  and  Anecdotes  of  Edward  Wdliams^  the  Bard 
of  (iUtmoryan ;  or,  lolo  Moryanwy^  B.B.I).  By  Elijah  AVaring. 
Ix)ndon :  Gilpin.  Timo. 

K  formerly  attempted  to  sketch  the  characteristics  of  the 
literature  of  the  Principality,  and,  among  other  names,  we 
mentioned  that  of  lolo  Morgan wg.  Since  then,  a  volume  has 
been  placed  in  our  hands  containing  Reminiscences  of  AA^illiams, 
"ho  is  known  in  AV'alcs  as  tlic  Bard  of  Glamorgan.  Coming 
upon  us  so  suddenly,  we  were  not  a  little  curious  respecting  its 
contents.  At  the  same  time,  we  felt  some  scepticism  as  to  the 
expediency  of  publishing  such  a  work,  since  we  did  not  sec 
how  it  could  be  made  sufficientlv  interesting  to  the  English 
reader.  A\  e,  therefore,  opened  th('  volume  with  anxiety,  and 
<ut  the  leaves  with  distrust.  AVe  had  not,  however,  proceeded 
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far — ^indeed,  we  had  only  read  the  ‘  Contents,’  and  some  little 
of  the  narratiye,  before  we  discovered  that  our  ap])rehen8ious 
were  groundless,  and  that  the  accomplished  author  had  pro- 
'duced  a  work  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  as  it  un¬ 
questionably  is  to  the  fellow-countrymen  of  the  renowned 
bard.  He  has  raised  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Jolo  which 
may  fitly  stand  beside  that  already  existing  in  the  Bard’s  own 
works,  and  is  creditable  to  the  friendly  feeling  and  public 
spirit  of  Mr.  Waring,  and  it  should  be  acceptable  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Wales,  who  have  the  honour  of  placing  this  bard  on 
their  roll  of  fame. 

We  cannot  better  introduce  lolo  Morgan wg  to  our  readers 
than  in  the  author’s  o'vati  words  : — 

‘  About  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  often  seen  on  the  highways  and 
byeways  of  Glamorganshire,  an  elderly  pedestrian,  of  rather  low  stature, 
wearing  his  long  grey-hair  flowing  over  his  high  coat  collar,  which,  by 
constant  antagonism,  had  pushed  up  his  hat-brim  into  a  quaint  angle 
of  elevation  behind.  His  countenance  was  marked  by  a  combination 
of  quiet  intelligence  and  quick  sensitiveness,  the  features  angular,  the 
lines  deep,  and  the  grey  eye  benevolent,  but  highly  excitable.  He  was 
clad  in  rustic  garb,  the  coat  blue,  with  goodly  brass-buttons,  and  the 
nether  integuments  good,  homely  corduroy.  He  W’ore  buckles  in  his 
shoes,  and  a  pair  of  remarkably  stout,  well-set  legs  were  vouchers  for 
the  great  |>eripatctic  powers  he  was  well-known  to  have  possessed.  A 
pair  of  canvas  wallets  were  slung  over  his  shoulders,  one  depending 
in  front,  the  other  behind ;  these  contained  a  change  of  linen,  and  a 
few  books  and  papers  connected  with  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  gene¬ 
rally  read  as  he  w  alked,  “  with  spectacles  on  nose,”  and  a  pencil  in  his 
hand,  serving  him  to  take  notes  as  they  suggested  themselves.  A  tall 
staff  which  he  grasped  at  about  the  level  of  his  car  completed  his 
travelling  equipment ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  assign  as  a  reason 
for  this  mode  of  using  it,  that  it  tended  to  expand  the  pectoral  muscles, 
and  thus,  in  some  degree,  relieve  a  pulmonary  malady  inherent  in  his 
constitution. 

*  No  observant  person  could  have  seen  this  old  wayfarer,  without 
giving  him  more  than  a  passing  glance ;  but  few  could  have  suspected 
that  beneath  an  exterior  so  humble,  lived  a  mind  rich  in  various  lore, 
ancient  and  modem ;  that  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  anti¬ 
quities,  glories,  and  history  of  his  own  fatherland,  was  added  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  w’orld;  and  that  whilst  doting  on  obscurc 
literature,  Hritish,  Norman,  and  Runic,  he  w’as  no  stranger  to  the  classic 
muse,  or  the  illustrious  records  of  Athens  and  Rome.  Such,  however, 
outward  man,  and  such  the  mental  attainments  of  Kdward 

illiams,  better  known  throughout  the  Principality  by  his  bardic 
copiomen,  lolo  Morgan  wg  (pronounced  Yolo  Morganoog),  w  hich 
being  literally  interpreted,  is  Ned  of  Glamorgan,  lolo  being  the 
diminutive  of  lorwath,  the  Welsh  version  of  Etlward,  but  more 
properly  written  Jolyn,  as  I  have  his  ow'n  authority  for  stating.*^ 
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Mr.  Waring  then  proceeds  to  account  for  hts  having  under¬ 
taken  the  biography  now  before  us,  and  his  narrative  is  both 
touching  and  honourable. 

‘  Near  the  end  of  the  year  1826,  this  fine  spirit  exhaled  to  the  Source 
of  Light  whence  it  emanated;  but  there  were  few  to  mark  its  de¬ 
parture  :  for  the  bodily  receptacle  was  become  too  frail  for  locomotion, 
and  had  been  long  withdrawn  from  the  public  eye.  The  name  of 
Edward  Williams  had,  however,  been  too  remarkable,  his  merits  too 
numerous,  and  his  memory  was  too  worthy  of  preservation,  for  his 
name  to  sink  into  oblivion.  There  were  others  who  could  have  done 
more  justice  to  the  subject,  but  they  were  silent,  and  I  felt  impelled, 
both  by  personal  regard,  and  zeal  for  the  honour  of  departed  genius, 
whilst  his  death  was  recent,  to  throw  together  my  recollections  of  his 
sayings  and  doings,  in  the  form  of  a  weekly  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
“  Cambrian”  newspaper.  The  interest  excited  by  these  letters  could  not 
fail  to  be  gratifying.  Aware  that  the  Bard  had  been  well  known  to 
Southey  in  earlier  life,  I  regularly  sent  a  copy  of  the  “Cambrian”  to  that 
gentleman,  at  Keswick,  and  was  encouraged  by  him  to  publish  the 
substance  of  the  letters  in  a  more  durable  form.  There  was  no  lack  of 
inclination  to  comply  with  this  wish,  but  it  became  a  question  of  some 
delicacy,  whether  the  hand  of  a  friend  should  risk  interference  with  a 
work,  that  might  probably  be  undertaken  by  a  son,  possessed  of  both 
talent  and  material  for  a  more  complete  biography.  The  late  Jaliesyn 
Williams,  well  and  honourably  known  as  Ab  lolo,  was  the  Bard’s  only 
son,  and  he  repeatedly  declared  his  intention  of  publishing  such  a  work ; 
but,  alas!  the  venerable  father’s  grave  has  been  opened  to  receive  all 
that  was  mortal  of  Ab  Jolo,  and  the  biography  of  lolo  Morganwg 
remains  to  be  written.’ — Pp.  3,  4. 

The  Bard  was  born  at  Penon,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  resided 
during  the  principal  part  of  his  life  at  Flcmingstonc  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  In  Nicholson’s  ‘  Cambrian  Traveller’s  Guide,’ 
edition  of  1813,  he  is  thus  noticed :  ‘  In  this  village  lives  Mr. 
Edward  Williams,  author  of  two  volumes  of  highly  meritorious 
poems  ;  a  man  who  is  capable  of  doing  the  world  more  service 
than  the  world  seems  either  willing  to  receive  or  return.* 
Malkin,  in  his  Welsh  Tour,  says  of  him,  ^  Had  his  talents  been 
noticed  in  early  life,  the  public  would  probably  have  gained  an 
eminent  architect  or  sculptor,  witliout  losing  a  valuable  anti- 
qujuy.’  He  was  from  a  child  extremely  studious,  and  one 
curious  instance  of  his  disposition  in  this  way  is  given  in  the 
present  volume. 

‘  Edward,  or  Neddy,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  always  came  to  his 
work  in  the  moaning  with  a  wallet  on  his  shoulder,  containing  books 
and  papers,  and  would  never  go  with  the  masons  to  dinner  at  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  public-house,  but  remained  behind  in  chosen  solitude.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  them,  on  returning  to  work,  to  find  him  sitting 
on  a  stone  reading  or  transcribing ;  his  bread  and  cheese  lying  beside 
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him  untouched.  On  one  occasion,  they  were  employed  on  some  ad¬ 
ditions  to  a  parsonage,  the  house  being  vacated  for  that  purpose ;  but 
the  live  stock  being  left  on  the  premises.  The  dinner  hour  arriving, 
Mr.  Williams  said,  “Neddy,  you  will  not  go  with  us,  I  suppose?’’ 
and  on  receiving  the  anticipated  “  No,”  he  added,  “  Now,  my  boy, 
will  you  be  sure  to  take  care  of  the  house,  and  keep  the  pigs  and 
poultry  out,  as  the  servants  are  gone  away  to  dinner,  and  have  left  this 
in  charge  with  us  ?  Neddy  gave  his  word  to  perform  due  watch  and 
ward,  but  proved  a  faithless  sentinel :  for  his  fellow- workmen  found 
him,  on  their  return,  sitting  on  the  green  before  the  house,  absorbed 
in  his  books,  and  unmindful  of  all  other  things.  Pigs,  geese,  ducks, 
and  fowls,  were  disporting  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  house ;  a  calf 
had  possession  of  the  kitchen,  and  a  donkey  was  taking  his  ease  in  the 
parlour.  The  ungarded  parsonage  was  converted  into  a  menagerie  of 
unclean  birds  and  beasts,  whilst  the  studious  young  mason  sat,  locked 
up  in  the  inner  chamber  of  his  own  thoughts,  communing  with  some 
bnnl  or  sage  of  old,  or,  peradventurc,  composing  verses  of  his  own. 
His  father  uttered  a  severe  rebuke,  which  not  only  roused  him  from  his 
reverie,  but  kindled  his  resentment ;  for  stowing  away  his  books  in  the 
wallet,  he  slung  it  over  his  shoulder,  and  walked  oti'  without  a  word. 
His  father  observed,  “  Now  Neddy  will  go  to  his  mother’s  people  at 
Abcrpergwm,  and  Pontneddfyehan,  and  will  pout  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  then  we  shall  see  him  again.”  Two  or  three  months,  however, 
passed  away  without  tidings  of  the  absentee,  who,  like  Madoc  of  yore, 
had  disappeared,  going  no  one  knew  whither.  At  length  a  letter 
arrived,  announcing  that  he  was  in  London,  dressing  stones  for  a  new 
bridge  over  the  Thames.” — Pp.  8,  9. 

In  1781  the  bard  married  Margaret,  the  only  daughter  of 
Mi  'cs  and  Elizabeth  Koberts,  of  Marychurch,  in  Glamorgan.  The 
claims  of  a  young  family  now  compelled  him  to  abridge  his  hours 
of  study',  and  to  devote  his  time  to  more  pecuniarily  lucrative 
jiursuits.  Wc  therefore  find  him,  soon  after  this  period,  occupied 
in  the  business  of  a  bookseller,  at  Cowbridge.  His  literary  pur¬ 
suits  were  not,  however,  abandoned,  only  relaxed.  To  an  extreme 
old  age  lolo  prosecuted  with  vigour  his  favourite  studies.  He  thus 
amassed  a  fund  of  information  unexampled  in  his  circumstances 
and  in  that  country’.  In  all  ([ucstions  pertaining  to  the  history 
and  literature  of  his  native  principality  he  might  justly  have  been 
called  a  ‘  w’alking  cyclopa'dia.’  His  conversational  powers  were 
remarkable,  like  most  men  of  genius.  Mr.  Waring  observes : — 

‘  In  general  conversation,  the  Hard  was  not  easily  exhausted,  and 
often  extremely  entertaining.  He  had  a  vast  fund  of  information  on 
innumerable  topics.  Yet  an  inquirer  sometimes  needed  a  little 
patience,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  precise  point  at  which  the  question 
had  been  aimed.  His  memory  was  literally  heaped  up  with  materials 
both  curious  and  multiform  ;  but  the  want  of  habitual  arrangement 
now  and  then  (Kcasioncd  some  chatter  and  confusion  in  his  mode  of 
bringing  out  this  mental  furniture,  causing  the  idea  of  a  broker  s  (»r 
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an  old  curiosity  shop,  sometimes  to  obtrude  itself  upon  the  listener. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  hold  of  some  sure  link  in  the  continuation 
of  thought  which  he  knew  would  lead  him  to  the  point  indicated,  but 
the  connexion  of  which  nobody  else  could  immediately  discover.  I 
once  heard  a  lady  ask  him -how  it  happened  that  orchards  were  so  rare 
in  Glamorgan,  where  the  climate  and  soil  appeared  so  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  fruit.  The  reply  commenced  with  a  narration  of  a  ship¬ 
wreck,  which  had  occurred  on  the  coast,  in  a  certain  specified 
year.  This  wreck  was  an  Irish  vessel,  and  she  was  laden  with  potatoes. 
The  Bard  related  some  touching  details  of  the  catastrophe,  which  com¬ 
manded  our  interest ;  but  we  were  wondering  what  all  or  any  of  this 
had  to  do  with  apple-trees  and  their  culture,  when  the  point  of  con- 
nexion  was  suddenly  revealed  by  the  sequel.  The  people  were  so  well 
pleased  with  the  potatoes  thus  strewn  over  their  shore,  that  they  dug 
up  their  orchard  ground  to  plant  this  pleasant  root,  and  gradually 
became  negligent  of  the  trees,  for’ the  sake  of  the  tubers,  which,  indeed, 
promoted  their  decay  by  exhausting  the  soil.’ — Pp.  11,  12. 

lolo’s  visits  to  London  were  frequent,  where  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  chief  literati  of  that  day.  Among 
others,  were  Seward,  Coleridge,  and  Southey.  The  last  men¬ 
tioned  the  Bard  with  uniform  kindness.  In  a  letter,  dated 
‘  Palace-yard,  May  10th,’  addressed  to  Mrs.  Southey,  we  find  the 
following : — ‘  Bard  Williams  is  in  town,  so  I  shall  shake  one 
honest  man  by  the  hand  whom  I  did  not  expect  to  see.’  About 
this  time  our  Bard  became  a  contributor  to  the  ‘  Gentleman’s  ’ 
and  the  ^  Monthly  ’  magazines,  in  both  of  which  his  writings  on 
local  antiquities  were  much  prized.  An  odd  instance  of  his  self- 
introduction  to  Johnson  is  given  in  the  volume. 

‘  In  his  pursuit  of  a  grammatical  acquaintance  with  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  he  stumbled  on  a  singular  interview  with  the  most  redoubtable 
literary  giant  of  that  period.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  a 
bookseller,  who  had  been  kindly  attentive  to  him,  in  giving  him  a 
sight  of  many  new  books,  and  supplying  him  with  any  information  he 
desired.  He  was  occupying  a  leisure  hour,  and  quiet  corner,  in  this 
mental  banqueting  room,  when  a  large,  ungraceful  man  entered  the 
shop,  and  seating  himself  abruptly  by  the  counter,  began  to  inspect 
some  books  and  pamphlets  lying  there.  This  austere-looking  person¬ 
age  held  the  books  almost  close  to  his  face,  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves 
rapidly,  and  the  Bard  thought  petulantly  ;  then  replaced  them  on  the 
counter,  and  finally  gave  the  whole  a  stern  kind  of  shove  out  of  his 
way,  muttering,  as  he  rose,  “  The  trash  of  the  day,  I  see then,  with¬ 
out  another  word,  or  sign  of  recognition  to  the  bookseller,  rolled  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  shop.  When  he  was  gone,  the  Bard  inquired  of  his 
friend  who  that  bluff  gentleman  might  be.  The  reply  was,  *^That  hluff 
gentleman  is  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson.”  ”  What,”  exclaimed  the  little 

clshman,  “  Samuel  Johnson  !  the  author  of  the  ‘  Rambler,’  of  ‘  Ras- 
selas,*  of  the  great  ‘  Dictionary,’  of  those  poems,  ‘  liondon,’  and  the 
‘  \  anity  of  Human  Wishes?*  How  I  wish  I  had  known  it  whilst  he 
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was  sitting  in  that  chair.  I  would  have  looked  at  him  more  atten¬ 
tively,  and,  perhaps,  have  mustered  courage  enough  to  speak  to  him.’* 
The  Ixwkseller  said  he  might  assure  himself  of  meeting  the  learned 
doctor  there  again,  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  month,  when  he 
would  make  his  periodical  visit  to  the  new  publications. 

*  The  propitious  hour  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  great  lexico- . 
graphcr  and  the  humble  stone-chipper  were  again  on  the  same 
floor,  though  destined  to  find  no  fellowship  in  each  other.  The  Bard, 
who  had  an  eager  wish  to  hear  Johnson  converse,  had  provided  him¬ 
self  with  an  apology  for  addressing  so  awful  a  potentate,  by  asking  the 
bookseller  for  a  good  English  grammar,  and  several,  by  different 
authors,  were  placed  before  him.  Selecting  three  of  these  grammars, 
he  walked  boldly  up  to  Johnson,  introducing  himself,  as  he  said,  with 
his  best  bow,”  but  also  with  habitual  frankness,  as  a  poor  Welsh 
mechanic,  smitten  with  the  love  of  learning,  and  particularly  anxious 
to  become  a  proficient  in  the  English  language.  He  then  presented 
his  three  grammars,  soliciting  the  favour  of  Dr.  Johnson's  advice  which 
of  them  to  choose;  observing,  that  the  judgment  of  such  a  masterly 
writer  must  be  the  most  valuable  he  could  obtain.  Johnson  either 
disregarded  this  really  graceful  compliment  to  him  as  a  model  author, 
or  he  was  in  an  ungp'acious  temper — no  uncommon  condition  with  him 
— for,  taking  the  volumes  into  his  hands,  he  cast  an  equivocal  look, 
between  a  glance  and  a  scowl,  at  the  humble  stranger  before  him, 
hastily  turned  over  the  several  title-pages,  then  surveyed  him  from 
head  to  foot,  with  an  expression  rather  contemptuous  than  inquisitive, 
and  thrusting  back  the  grammars  in  his  huge  fist,  rather  at  the  inquirer 
than  towards  him,  delivered  this  oracular  reply :  ”  Either  of  them  will 
do  for  yoM,  young  man.”  The  emphatic  you  was  a  spark  upon  tinder. 
“I  felt,”  said  the  Bard,  “ my  Welch  blood  mount  to  my  forehead, 
thinking  he  meant  to  insult  my  humble  station,  and  my  poverty,  so  1 
retorted  with  some  asperity  as  1  took  back  the  grammars :  ‘  Then<>  sir^ 
to  make  sure  of  having  the  best,  I  will  buy  them  all and  turning  to  my 
good  friend  the  bookseller,  I  demanded  the  price,  paid  the  money — 
though  at  the  time  I  could  ill  spare  it — and  quitted  the  shop,  far  less 
pleased  with  Dr.  Johnson  than  with  his  writings.”  The  three  gram¬ 
mars  remained  in  the  Bard’s  possession  till  he  died ;  and  when  con¬ 
sulting  either  of  them,  he  would  often  say,  “  Aye,  this  is  one  of  the 
Dr.  Johnson  grammars.”  ’ — Pp.  25 — 28. 

Our  Bard’s  introduction  to  the  poet  Cowper  is  also  related. 

(P.  41.) 

lolo’s  spirit  of  independence  was  great,  and  his  love  of  liberty 
strong  and  unquenchable.  His  poems  abound  with  its  praises. 
His  sympathy  wnth  freedom  was  manifested  on  all  suitable 
occasions,  and  one  incident  in  his  life  curiously  illustrates 
this  passion.  An  acquaintance  of  our  Bard,  a  Mr.  Winter- 
Imtham,  a  Dissenting  minister,  w^as  imprisoned  for  preaching  a 
I'p^^Dtral^  sermon,  alleged  to  be  seditious.  This  gentleman  was 
▼isitetl  in  confinement  by  many  persons,  and  among  others, 
wo  are  told,  by  lolo  Morgan wg.  Every  visitor  was  required 
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to  write  his  name  and  place  of  abode  in  a  book  at  the  porter’s 
lodge,  and  our  Bard  inscribed  his  with  the  title  of  ‘  Bard  of 
Liberty  ’  superadded.  This  record  met  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
prison  authorities,  who  thenceforth  became  intent  upon  dis¬ 
covering  the  individual  in  question.  It  was  not  long  before  lolo 
repeated  his  visit,  and  though  he  this  time  omitted  the  title 
before  mentioned,  he  yet  was  identified  by  a  comparison  of 
the  handwriting.  ‘  So,’  said  the  official,  ^  you  are  the  Bard  of 
Liberty i  are  you  ?  ’  *  Yes,  sir,  I  am.’  ‘  Then,  Mr.  Bard  of 
Liberty,  you  are  to  understand  that  the  only  liberty  allowed  you 
here  will  be  to  walk  out  the  way  you  came  in.’  ^  Oh,  very  well, 
^Ir.  Gaoler,  by  all  means ;  and  I  wish  no  bard  of  liberty  may 
ever  meet  with  worse  treatment  than  being  told  to  walk  out  of 
a  prison,’  rejoined  lolo. 

Subsequently,  an  inheritance  in  the  island  of  J amaica,  partly 
consisting  of  slaves,  descended  to  our  Bard  from  his  brother, 
who  had  amassed  a  fortune  there,  and  died.  Jolo  rejected  the 
estate,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  possess  himself  of  any 
portion  of  the  property — alleging  that  it  was  contaminated  with 
the  accursed  slave-trade.  A  small  portion  of  this  estate  only 
was  after w'ards  rescued  for  his  children.  His  indifference  to 
wealth  was  always  manifested ;  and  from  a  neglect  of  oppor¬ 
tunities,  which  to  others  would  have  led  to  riches  and  station, 
he  continued  through  life  poor  and  obscure. 

Among  other  maxims  he  had  the  following : — *  There  are 
three  things  I  do  not  want :  a  horse,  for  I  have  a  good  pair  of 
legs ;  a  cellar,  for  I  drink  no  beer ;  tind  a  purse,  for  I  have  no 
money.’  His  journeys,  often  long  and  fatiguing,  were  always 
performed  on  foot,  in  company  with  his  life-long  friend,  the  staft’ 
already  described.  No  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  mount  a 
horse,  or  enter  a  carriage.  Invited  once  to  Dunraven,  then  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  M.P.  for  Glamorgan,  to  meet  some  of 
that  gentleman’s  distinguished  guests,  and  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber’s  carriage  having  been  sent  to  convey  the  Bard  to  the  repast, 
the  latter  resolutely  refused  to  enter  the  vehicle,  which  re¬ 
turned  empty,  followed  by  him  on  foot.  As  a  pedestrian,  he 
had  few  rivals.  His  journeys  to  the  metropolis,  as  elsewhere, 
were  always  on  foot ;  and,  after  walking  from  Oxford,  he  would 
appear  fresh  and  buoyant  in  the  streets  of  London  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.  His  only  favourite  potation  was  water,  more 
especially  when  flavoured  with  the  Eastern  herb — Tea.  The  tea- 
urn  and  tea-pot  were  always  welcome  visitors,  and  not  unirc- 
quently  did  he  imbibe  the  sixteenth  cup  of  the  cheering  beverage. 
His  slight  regard  for  money  we  have  before  mentioned ;  and  ,thc 
benevolence  of  his  disposition  was  such,  that  his  slender  means 
were  always  at  the  service  of  the  poor  and  distressed.  Many 
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instances  arc  given  in  the  volume  before  us  of  his  Jisinterested 
and  self-denying  charity. 

The  bard  appears  to  have  had  an  acquaintance,  personal  or 
epistolary,  with  most  of  the  literati  and  philosophers  of  his  day. 
He  had  two  interviews  with  even  the  premier,  Pitt.  From  his 
having  been  so  public  a  character,  and,  perhaps,  too  indiscreet  in 
forming  acquaintance  with  the  political  writers  of  his  time,  he  was 
more  uian  once  suspected  of  holding  revolutionary  principles. 
These  suspicions  even  ripened  into  official  investigation,  out  of 
which,  how’cver,  the  Bard  escaped  unharmed.  His  love  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  adherence  to  principle,  were,  nevertheless,  on  all 
occasions  evinced,  and  strongly  marked  him  throughout  his 
long  and  chequered  career. 

At  length,  having  reached  that  period  when,  in  the  Psalmist’s 
words,  our  ‘  strength  is  labour  and  sorrow,’  his  frame  was 
evidently  tottering  towards  the  house  appointed  for  all  living. 
In  the  month  of  December,  1820,  his  spirit  escaped  to  its  ever¬ 
lasting  habitation. 

It  remains  to  notice  his  claims  as  a  poet,  for  on  this  his  fame 
mainly  rests.  Tw’o  volumes  of  his  poems,  lyric  and  pastoral, 
were  published  in  London  in  1794,  in  the  English  language, 
dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  These  poems 
arc  sprightly  and  figurative,  and  display  great  power  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  with  a  strong  love  of  natural  beauties.  Although  not 
ranking  in  the  first  order  of  English  classical  poetry,  they  arc 
fairly  entitled  to  a  high  position  in  the  realm  of  song.  A  few 
examples  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  their  merit. 

‘  SOLITUDE. 

‘  Say,  why,  my  friend,  wouldst  thou  persuade 
Thy  bard  to  quit  his  tranquil  shade  ? 

He  dwells  contented  with  his  lot. 

Hid  from  the  world  in  humble  cot ; 

And  heedless  of  the  glare  of  wealth. 

Finds  all  he  wants  in  peace  and  health  ; 

With  hof«8,  when  well  matured  by  age, 

To  find  himself  a  rural  sage. 

Sweet  solitude  has  peerless  charms. 

Where  virtue’s  glow  the  bosom  warms  ; 

here  wakened  conscience  feels  no  pain. 

And  reason  breaks  dull  folly’s  chain  ; 

here  taste  informs  the  observant  eye. 

That  can  bright  nature’s  charms  descry  ; 

And  where  the  strong,  enlightened  mind. 

Can  in  itself  sweet  converse  find  ; 

Can  talk  with  truth,  too  little  known, 

That  in  the  conscience  rears  her  throne. 
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He  that  avoids  the  jar  of  strife. 

Spends  here,  unknown,  his  quiet  life ; 

Tlie  muse,  with  fancy’s  plastic  power. 

Will  visit  oft  his  lonely  bower ; 

Instruct  him  in  the  tuneful  art, 

Illume  his  mind,  rehne  his  heart ; 

And  wisdom  shall  his  thoughts  expand. 

His  soul  is  all  at  her  command : 

His  breast,  where  once  wild  passion  stormed, 

Is  by  adversity  reformed ; 

Blessed  in  the  event,  his  grateful  mind 
Adores  the  rod,  and  stands  resigned ; 

Submits  with  reverential  awe 
To  gracious  Heaven’s  unerring  law. 

Restored  by  this  to  mental  ease. 

He  feels  the  lore  of  Nature  please. 

And  lays  his  head  in  downy  rest. 

Meek  Innocence,  upon  thy  breast.’ 

•  •  •  •  * 

‘HIE  BANKS  OF  HIE  DAW. 

•  •  •  •  .  .  • 

‘On  the  day  (well  remembered)  I  dwell  with  delight. 

When  in  search  of  her  objects  I  wandered  afar. 

To  deep-sounding  shores,  where  the  surge,  in  fierce  might, 
Assails  the  rude  rock  with  perpetual  war. 

And  often  whilst  night  softly  curtained  the  plain. 

Would  I  from  the  village  in  silence  withdraw. 

To  paint  my  warm  heart  in  young  passion’s  wild  strain. 

And  saunter  along  on  the  banks  of  the  Daw. 

*  Enslaved  by  no  passion,  secluded  from  pride, 

A  rustic,  inglorious,  I  dwell  in  this  vale  ; 

Let  fools,  lovely  Nature,  thy  dictates  deride, 

I  know  thy  sweet  voice,  and  attend  to  thy  tale ; 

And  here  may  my  moments  glide  peaceful  along. 

No  conscience  upbraiding  my  bosom  to  gnaw ; 

Thou,  too,  shalt  partake  of  thy  bard’s  humble  song. 

My  dear  native  cot  on  the  banks  of  the  Daw.* 

Wc  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  work  met  the  warmest  approval  of  lolo’s  late 
friend — the  lamented  Southey ;  and  in  the  volume  bcfoi'e  us  are 
two  letters  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  Mr.  Waring,  from  the  pen 
of  that  elegant  author.  We  regret  that  want  of  space  forbids  our 
inserting  tliis  correspondence,  in  wdiicli  the  late  laureate  reite¬ 
rates  his  reminiscence  of  the  Cambrian  bard  from  his  ‘  Madoc.* 

- ‘  lolo,  old  lolo,  he  who  knows 

The  virtues  of  all  herbs  of  mount  or  vale. 

Or  greenwood  shade,  or  quiet  brooklet’s  bed  ; 

^Vhatever  lore  of  science,  or  of  song. 

Sages  and  bards  of  old  have  handed  down.’ 
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Art.  IX. — Local  Self-Government  and  Centralization:  The  Charac. 
terietics  of  each  :  and  its  Practical  Tendencies  as  affecting  Social, 
Moraly  and  Political  Welfare  and  Progress.  Including  Compre¬ 
hensive  Outlines  of  the  English  Constitution.  By  J.  Toulmin 
Smith,  Esq.,  Barrister -al-Law.  London :  John  Chapman.  1851. 

‘  Pray,  what  is  the  asphodel  ?*  asked  a  friend  of  Pope,  when  he 
w’Rs  paraphrasing  Homer.  ‘  Why,’  answxred  the  poet,  ‘  if  one 
said  the  truth,  it  was  nothing  else  but  that  poor  yellow  dower 
that  grows  about  our  orchards,  and  if  so,  the  verse  might  be 
translated  into  English, 

“ - The  stern  Achilles 

Stalked  through  a  mead  of  daffodillies.”  ’ 

Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  finds  the  asphodel  of  freedom  in  a  modest 
homely  flower,  lie  rejects  the  arbitrary  terminology  of  the 
political  philosophers,  the  cross  and  contradictory  divisions  of 
forms  of  government  into  monarchical,  aristocratic,  democratic, 
and  mixed,  as  conveying  none  but  superficial  ideas.  ^V  ith  any 
of  these  the  nation  may  be  a  nation  of  freemen,  or,  w  ith  the  name 
cxchangiHl,  it  may  be  a  nation  of  slaves.  Where,  then,  shall  we 
search  for  the  root  of  the  plant  of  freedom  ?  There  iirc,  as  the 
author  thinks,  two  elements  to  w'hich  every  form  of  government 
may  be  reduced.  These  are,  local  self-government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  centralization  on  the  other;  according  as  the  former 
or  the  latter  of  these  exists  more  or  less  predominant,  will  the 
sUite  of  any  nation  be  more  or  less  free,  happy,  progres.sive, 
truly  prosperous,  and  safe.  He  thus  defines  them : — 

‘  Local  sklf-government  is  that  system  of  government  under 
which  the  greatest  number  of  minds  knowing  the  most,  and  having 
the  fullest  opportunities  of  knowing  it,  about  the  special  matter  in 
hand,  and  having  the  greatest  interest  in  its  well-working,  have  the 
management  of  it,  or  control  over  it. 

*  Centralization  is  that  system  of  government  under  which  the 
amallest  number  of  minds,  and  those  knowing  the  least  and  having  the 
fewest  opportunities  of  knowing  it,  about  the  special  matter  in  hand, 
and  having  the  smallest  interest  in  its  well-w’orking,  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  it,  or  control  over  it.’ — P.  12. 

T!ic  author,  in  the  first  place,  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the 
5^*'*‘*<^^nstic8  and  practical  realities  of  the  English  Con¬ 
stitution.  General  fundamental  and  practical  principles  iu- 
then  considered  more  in  detail,  as  w'cll  as  the 
character  and  consequence  of  infringements  on  those  principles. 
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Certain  of  the  more  important  general  applications  of  these 
principles  are  next  traced  and  contrasted  with  the  growth  and 
results  of  those  infringements.  Special  illustrations  are  lastly 
given  to  individualize,  and  bring  directly  home,  the  importance 
of  the  whole  inquiry.  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the 
author  step  by  step  in  his  abstract  argument,  but  the  narrow 
limits  of  this  article  only  admit  of  a  brief  notice  of  some  prac¬ 
tical  examples  afforded  in  the  English  constitution. 

The  English  constitution  has  for  a  long  period  been  regarded 
as  a  myth.  When  Scott,  one  the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  was 
tried  for  his  share  in  that  memorable  judgment,  he  was  inter¬ 
rupted  in  his  defence,  by  a  challenge  from  the  court,  to  cite  one 
instance  in  which  the  Commons  of  England  had  exercised 
supreme  authority.  ^  There  was  a  time,’  answered  Scott, 
*  when  there  was  nothing  but  a  House  of  Commons.’  ^  When?’ 
asked  the  court.  ^  In  the  Saxon  time,’  was  the  reply.  The 
court  was  puzzled,  but  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  an  argu¬ 
mentative  ruse  worthy  of  modern  doctrinaires :  the  prisoner, 
they  said,  ‘  could  not  give  any  instance  within  six  hundred 
years.*  He  spoke,  they  said,  wdth  judicial  dogmatism,  of  a  time 
wherein  things  w^ere  obscure.  Not  wiser  in  this  generation  are 
our  popular  and  picturesque  history-writers  and  constitutional 
essayists.  ‘  It  is  at  the  era  of  the  conquest,’  says  De  Lolme, 
miracle  of  profundity,  ‘  that  we  arc  to  look  for  the  real  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  English  constitution  ;’  and  there  is  not  a  ‘  History 
of  England’  in  popular  use  that  does  not  support  the  assertion 
by  erroneous  statement  or  falsification  of  facts.  In  so  simple 
a  matter  even  as  the  enumeration  of  the  kings  of  England, 
there  is  misstatement  so  glaring,  that  any  school-boy  may  prove 
Its  untruth :  the  king  commonly  called  ^  Edward  I.’  was  the 
fourth  Edward  who  had  filled  the  chief  magistracy  of  our 
English  commonwealth.  The  ^  divine  right  ’  historian,  Isaac 
Disraeli,  remarks  with  a  sneer,  that  reformers  would  *  throw 
back  a  nation  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization  to  barbarous 
periods,  when  the  people  were  often  slaves  attached  to  the  soil.’ 
This  most  imfair  confusion  of  accidentals  with  essentials  prevails 
less  or  more,  according  to  temper,  in  the  political  speculations 
of  liberal  champions,  when  they  condescend  to  point  an  argument 
by  a  reference  to  history.  Not  long  ago,  an  education  phi¬ 
losopher,  WTiting  for  the  instruction  of  governesses,  enjoined  that 
girls  should  be  taught  that  ‘  the  best  of  our  laws  are  derived 
from  our  Roman  and  Norman  conquerors ;’  and  we  once  heard, 
jn  a  popular  assembly,  a  leameiT  orator  declaim  on  the  liberties 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  Norman  forefathers.  There  is  a  great 
L  ^  worked  for  the  English  historian  who  will  approach 
the  labour  in  the  philosophic  spirit  of  our  scholar-kinsmen  of 
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Gwnany.  We  must  reform  our  historic  lore,  if  we  would 
surely  and  safely  renovate  our  institutions.* 

*  The  true  internal  strength  and  greatness  of  England,’  says 
Frederick  Schlegel,  ‘  consists,  as  is  now  almost  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  by  profound  political  observers,  far  more  in  the  vigour 
and  freedfom  of  municipal  corporations,  better  presen  ed  in  that 
country  than  elsewhere,  than  in  her  admired  political  constitu¬ 
tion  itself.’  The  philosophical  mind  of  the  historian  determined 
the  true  cause  of  our  freedom,  though  he  fell,  probably  from 
want  of  access  to  the  originals  of  history,  into  the  common  error 
of  treating  o\ir  municipal  institutions  as  distinct  from  the  poli¬ 
tical  constitution.  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  there  is  no  such  distyiction ;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  local 
institutions  of  self-government,  commonly  called  municipalities, 
arc  part  and  parcel  and  fundamental  elements  of  the  English 
constitution. 

The  English  constitution  was  not  the  creation  of  any  man  or 
statesman ;  it  is  the  grow  th  of  ages ;  the  result  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance,  by  a  high-spirited  race,  of  the  active  sympathiis  and 
aspirations  of  free-men,  who,  from  the  earliest  period  of  recorded 
history^  have  practically  asserted  that  society  has  a  claim  upon 
every  one  of  its  members,  and  that  every  man  owes  personal 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  State.  Were  it  to  be  reduced 
to  the  formula  of  a  French  constitution,  it  might  have  for  its 
dogma,  the  admirable  maxim  in  the  fragment  of  a  Homan 
poet — 

‘  Hoc  crit  tibid  argumentum  semper  in  promptu  situm : 

Ne  quid  expectes  amicos  quod  tute  agere  possics.’f 

Mr,  Toulmin  Smith  thus  states  the  general  features  of  what 
is  demonstrable,  as  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  both  as  regards  the  body  politic  generally  and  the  rights 
and  safeguards  of  its  individual  members  : — 

‘  As  to  the  former ;  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  principles  of  the 
English  constitution  arc,  that  the  will  of  the  folk  and  people  is  the  only 
foundation  for  the  authority  of  any  in  whose  hands  any  public  functions 
may,  for  any  time  being,  be  lodged  ;  that  some  definite  means  must 
always  be  had  recourse  to  of  tndy  ascertaining  that  wdll ;  that  all  in 
authority  arc  to  be,  at  all  times,  directly  responsible,  for  every  act,  to 


*  take  this  opportunity  of  directing  the  inquiring  reader  of  con- 
sUlutional  historv  to  a  work  too  little  known  in  this  country — *  Lapnenberg « 
Imtory  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings;*  translated  by  Mr. 
ihorpe,  iht  well-known  Saxon  scholar, 
t  Attributed  to  Ennius,  and  which  may  be  roughly  rendered  thus : 

*  This  rule  of  action  fixed  keep  aye  in  view  : 

I^eave  not  to  others  what  yourself  can  do.* 
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that  will ;  that  no  new  step  can  be  taken,  new  law  made,  or  new  office 
created,  but  after  express  appeal  to  that  will ;  that  all  local  affairs  shall 
be  managed  and  controlled  by  the  local  bodies  only, — general  affairs, 
affecting  the  common  good  of  the  community,  being  those  only  the 
management  of  which  it  is  proper  for  the  general  government  to  control. 

‘  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  principles  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  constitution  are,  that  no  change  nor  question  can  be  raised  affecting 
person  or  property,  on  the  mere  motion  of  any  individual,  or  person  in 
authority,  nor  unless  supported  by  the  testimony  of  known  and  respon¬ 
sible  witnesses  ;  that  no  inquiry  or  adjudication  by  which  either  per¬ 
son  or  property  can  be  in  any  way  affected  can  be  made  except  in  open 
public  places,  whither  all  persons  may  freely  resort ;  that  no  inquiry 
can  be  made  affecting  person  or  property,  nor  can  any  adjudication  be 
made  on  any  charge  or  claim  of  any  nature  or  kind  soever,  except  by 
the  peers  of  him  whose  person  or  property  is  or  may  be  affected,  or 
against  whom  any  claim  or  charge  has  been  made. 

‘  The  practical  ideas  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  institutions, 
through  the  means  of  which  these  principles  have  a  realized  existence, 
may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

*  1.  Every  man  knows  best  how  to  manage  his  owm  affairs ;  and  it  is 
his  right  and  duty  so  to  manage  them  ; — points  which  apply  to  associ¬ 
ated  groups  of  men,  in  reference  to  all  the  affairs  which  concern  them 
as  individual  groups. 

‘  2.  In  all  matters  affecting  him,  either  as  a  member  of  the  State  or 
of  a  particular  associated  group,  every  man  has  the  right  and  duty  to 
know  and  understand  all  the  bearings  of  the  subject,  and  openly  to 
discuss  them ;  and,  having  discussed  them,  to  express  the  determina¬ 
tion  thereupon  of  his  own  mind. 

‘  3.  In  no  matters  relating  either  to  individuals  or  to  associated 
groups  can  any  one  person,  or  any  clique,  whether  nearer  or 
remoter,  have  the  right  to  dictate  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the 
group. 

*  4.  The  law,  in  every  case,  shall  aUvays  be  declared  and  administered 
by  the  group  affected,  or  of  which  the  individual  affected  is  a  member. 

‘  The  question  next  arises — which  is  necessarily  the  gist  of  this 
whole  matter,  and  touches  the  essence  of  the  constitution — what  have 
been  the  practical  means  provided  by  the  English  constitution  through 
which  assent  or  dissent  can  be  expressed,  and  the  will  of  the  folk  and 
people  have  utterance  given  to  it,  and  the  law  be  declared  and  admi¬ 
nistered?  The  whole  body  of  any  nation  can  never  meet  together.  If 
it  were  able  so  to  meet,  it  could  not  deliberate,  and  so  form  and  utter 
true  opinions.  Institutions  must  exist  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  yet 

practically  to  realize  the  principles  and  ideas  above  laid  down . 

As  no  man  nor  body  of  men  can  foresee  what  may  arise  in  the  course 
of  events,  the  election,  at  given  times,  of  one  or  more  to  consider  and 
agree  to,  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  whole,  whatever  may  arise,  is 
merely,  if  the  system  stop  there,  the  most  effectual  means  that  could  be 
devised  of  neutralizing,  under  the  disguise  of  names  and  forms,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution  and  of  free  institutions,  and 
of  setting  up  the  caprice  and  interest  of  an  oligarchy,  to  rule  in  place 
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of  the  will  of  the  folk  and  people.  It  is  only  by  the  individuals  forming  the 
folk  and  people  having  themselves  the  actual  personal  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
cussing  matters  of  public  interest,  that  they  can  be  able  to  form  and 
ntter  sound  opinions  upon  those  matters ;  and  so  be  able,  either  to  elect 
representatives  to  express  and  carry  out  their  will,  or  in  any  other  way 
that  circumstances  admit  of,  themselves  declare  what  the  law  is,  or  ad¬ 
minister  it.  And  it  must  ever  be  matters  of  daily  watchfulness,  tar 
more  than  those  of  occasional  political  excitement,  that  affect  the  true 
political  and  social  welfare  of  the  people.  The  constitution  of  England 
has  fully  provided  for  all  these  emergencies.  It  has  done  so  by  the 
system  which  has  been  termed,  to  express  the  idea  in  a  short  phrase, 
the  system  of  local  self-government.  This  system  provides  fully  for 
attaining  both  parts  of  that  which  is  the  fundamental  rule  of  the 
English  constitution — the  corollary  of  the  principles  and  ideas  above- 
mentioned,  namely,  that  all  law  must  spring  from  the  people,,  and  be 
administered  by  the  people.  Whether  or  not  any  scheme  or  proposition 
serves  to  aid  in  the  practical  realization  of  either  branch  of  this  rule,  or 
whether  it  infringes  it,  must  always  form  the  sure,  and  it  will  be  the 
only,  test  of  whether  or  not  it  is  constitutional.^ — P.  18. 

The  author  then  shows,  with  much  dearness,  how  admirably 
the  constitution  provided  for  regular,  fixed,  frequent,  and  acces¬ 
sible  meetings  together  of  the  people  themselves  in  their  hun¬ 
dreds  and  ward-motes,  in  shire  and  borough,  as  primary  assem¬ 
blies  ;  in  the  larger  assemblies  of  shire  and  borough,  comprising 
the  whole  people  of  the  respective  district  as  a  secondary  kind 
of  folk-mote ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  expedient  of  representation  in 
the  National  Assembly  or  Parliament. 

‘  All  the  wards,  as  did  all  the  hundreds,  formerly  met  together  in  full 
shire  and  borough  folk-mote,  at  certain  times.  In  the  case  of  cities  and 
boroughs,  where  there  are  matters  of  continual  care  needed,  individuals 
were  often  chosen  by  each  ward  to  meet,  and  act  together  for  the  whole, 
in  common  council.  And  it  was  the  same,  under  certain  circumstances, 
in  the  hundreds.  This  is  a  true  representative  system.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  the  honourable  trust  of  carrying  out  the  soundly-formed 
and  truly-ascertained  wishes  of  their  constituents  ;  but  can  never  de¬ 
generate,  under  such  a  system,  into  oligarchies  and  cliques.’ — P.  2‘i. 

lie  observes,  with  respect  to  Parliament,  that : — 

‘  Parliament  has,  and  can  have,  no  original  authority  of  its  own.  It 
is  a  result,  and  not  a  source.  Its  authority  is  not  like  that  of  the  folk 

and  people,  self-derived  and  inherent . As  town  councils  arc  the 

representatives  entrusted  to  carry  into  execution,  as  to  all  local  affairs, 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  burgesses,  ascertained  by 
means  of  the  several  ward-motes— so  Parliament  is  composed  of  the 
Msembled  representatives  of  all  the  several  local  associated  groups 
(shires,  cities,  and  boroughs)  throughout  the  land ;  and  so  truly  repre- 
srats,  irAen  all  those  institu4iotis  of  local  sef-governmeftt  are  in  JuU  and 
^up>roHs  artiviiy^  the  wants  and  wishes,  as  to  all  national  atfahs,  of  the 
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minority  of  the  folk  and  people  of  the  realm..  It  is  the  crowning  piece 
of  the  whole  system.  But  if  this  sole  source  of  the  authority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  forgotten,  and  if  the  functions  which  thence  alone  belong  to  it 
are  overstepped,  its  acts  are  as  much  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and 
as  much  an  usurpation,  as  would  be  the  assumption  of  arbitrary  power 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  person.  It  can  only  be  kept  within  those  func¬ 
tions  by  the  full  and  true  activity  of  that  system  of  local  self-government 
whose  nature  has  been  indicated.’ — P.  23. 

From  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith’s  admirable  sketch  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  we  can  only  take  one  other  passage  explanatory  of  minis¬ 
terial  functions : — 

‘  As  there  are  representative  functions,  both  local  and  general,  so  are 
there  ministerial.  In  every  case  of  the  latter  the  functionary  owes  his 
position,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution — and  long, 
also,  according  to  its  practice,  in  every  instance — to  the  free  and  imme¬ 
diate  choice  of  the  folk  and  people.  The  tything-man  is  ministerial 
head  of  the  tything ;  the  hundred-man,  of  the  hundred ;  the  head- 
borough,  borough-reeve,  port-reeve,  or  mayor,  of  the  borough  or  city  ; 
the  sheriff,  of  the  shire ;  and  the  king,  of  the  whole  state.  The  same 
idea  and  character  of  functions  belong  to  each — the  special  functions 
varying  according  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  special  office.  But, 
in  each,  the  functions  are,  constitutionally  speaking,  and  apart  from 
usurpation  and  encroachment,  strictly  and  simply  ministerial,  and 
exist  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out,  the  more  effectually,  the 
soundly-formed  and  lawfully-expressed  will  of  the  folk  and  people.’— 

It  was  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  learned  work  on 
the  royal  prerogative,  that  our  very  language  is  opposed  to 
the  notions  of  those  courtier  constitutionalists  who  talk  of  ‘  the 
divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king.’  The  Saxon  title,  cynningy  de¬ 
notes  an  elective  national  head.  The  cyne  (or,  in  modern  ortho- 
graphy,  kin)  was  synonomous  wdth  nation  or  people;  and 
cynning,  or  kinning,  by  contraction  kingy  implies  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  so  designed  Wiis,  in  his  public  capacity,  not  the  father  of 
his  people,  but  their  offspring.  The  Anglo-Saxon  cync-doniy  or 
kin-dom,  or,  as  we  now  write  it,  kingdomy  denotes  the  extent  of 
territory  occupied  by  the  kin  or  nation.  In  the  Norman  tongue, 
the  first  magistrate  was  named  roy,  and  the  territory  royaulmCy 
whence  the  modern  realm.  On  the  decline  of  the  Norman,  the 
word  kmg^  became  the  English  title.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  book  before  us  is  that  devoted  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  ]>osition  of  the  Crown.  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  has  exhibited 
nuich  learning,  and,  by  R  large  array  of  proofs,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  Crown  is  simply  the  point  of  unity  of  the  whole  nation 

he  or  she  w’ho  wears  it,  simply  a  ministerial  officer,  liaving 
the  same  duty  to  sec  the  law  well  kept  throughout  the  rcalnii 
that  the  sheriff’  has  in  his  shire,  and  the  mayor  in  his  borough. 
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The  office  began  in  military  leadership ;  and  it  has  depended 
on  the  spirit  of  energy  and  self-respect  which  has  existed  in 
different  nations,  how  far  one  put  into  such  a  position  of  power. 


Through  the  whole  of  the  constitution  the  spirit  of  mutuality 
runs — mutual  obligation,  mutual  responsibility — and  this  extends 
to  the  Crown,  not  in  name  only,  but  as  our  history  shows,  in 
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that  by  ancient  statute,  and  the  practice  of  the  realm,  it  was 
lawful  for  them,  with  the  common  assent  and  consent  of  the 
people,  to  remove  the  king  and  put  some  other  in  his  stead, 
when  Richard  was  deposed,  the  Roll  of  Rarliament  set  forth 
‘  as,  in  like  cases,  by  ancient  custom  of  the  realm  it  has  lieen 
done.’ 

Tlierc  is  a  modern  class  of  penmen  who  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  name  of  ‘  progress  writers,’  who  arc  fond  of 
declaiming  on  the  royal  tyranny  of  our  olden  time.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  tyrannic  attempts  were  often  made,  and  success¬ 
fully  made,  against  the  liberties  of  the  people — for  men  have 
always  sought  to  extend  the  bounds  of  the  power  entrusted  to 
them  ;  but  these  w'ere  usually  promptly  met,  and  stopped  by 
our  stout  forefathers.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  it  is  since  the 
revolution  of  1688  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mischievous  doc¬ 
trines  and  practices,  which  systematically  encroach  beyond  the 
true  functions  of  the  Crowm,  have  sprung  up.  ^Ir.  Smith 
instances  the  absurd  maxim  that  ‘  the  king  can  do  no  w  rong,’ 
altogether  unknown  to  the  law  till  modern  times,  when  the  good 
old  plain  Saxon  speech,  that  the  king  shall  do  no  wrong,  was 
twisted  into  this  most  unconstitutional  declaration.  Hracton 
sa)*^,  *  'Die  king  can  do  no  other  than  he  can  do  rightly ;  for  his 
pow’cr  is  for  doing  right,  not  wTong.  While  he  does  right  he 
IS  the  lieuteniint  oi  God ;  but  the  minister  of  the  devil  when  he 
docs  WTong.’  W  hat  w’ould  these  constitutionalists  say  in  the 
ease  of  an  intringement  of  the  leading  provision  of  the  I’rotcs- 
tant  settlement  ?  The  king  in  theory^  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  Cardinal 
at  ^V  estminster,  might  do  no  w  rong,  but  we  strongly  sus|>ect 
his  majt'sty  would  find  himself  in  the  position  described  by  Lord 
Halifax,  in  his  Maxims  of  State — ‘  If  a  king  let  his  people  slip 
from  him,  he  is  no  longer  king.’  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  also  points 
out  the  unconstitutional  assertion  in  that  other  rather  vague, 
nmdem  maxim,  that  *  the  king  is  the  fountain  of  honour.’  If  h 
w  so,  the  fountain  was  a  very  long  time  dry.  The  sheriff  of  a 
s  lire,  and  the  mayor  of  a  city,  take  precedence,  each  within  his 
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range  of  office,  of  every  nobleman  of  the  land.  These  officers 
are  neither  of  them  derived  from  the  Crown.  Mayors,  accordi^ 
to  the  latest  advices,  were  appointed  by  election,  and  sheri^ 
arc  elective  by  the  people  at  common  law.  In  the  chapter 
entitled  ‘  Practical  Forms,*  Mr.  Smith  has  given  some  very 
curious  instances  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  commonalty, 
in  their  folk-motes,  over  the  actions  of  the  king.  Repeated 
f  instances  arc  cited  where  the  king  asked  leave  from  the  folk-motes 
of  London  to  go  abroad.  We  may  add  another  more  ancient, 
but  not  less  interesting,  illustration  connected  with  the  history 
>  of  the  Church  of  Westminster.  Edward  the  Confessor,  having 
vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  the  witan  objected  to  his  depar¬ 
ture,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  sue  for  a  dispensation  from  tlie 
Pope,  which  he  obtained  on  distributing  the  amount  estimated 
as  the  cost  of  the  journey,  and  promising  to  set  apart  a  tenth  of 
his  yearly  income  lor  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey. 

Prerogative,  under  that  name  at  least,  has  grown  musty  in 
these  times,  and  a  preacher  of  divine  right  would  probably  be 
carefully  looked  after  by  his  friends  :  nevertheless,  and  with  all 
jnoper  respect  for  the  ‘  revolution  settlement,’  the  danger  of  an 
uudue  stretch  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  even  in  these  days, 
is  not  imaginary.  ‘  The  power  of  the  Crown,’  said  Burke,  ^almost 
dead  and  rotten  as  prerogative,  has  grow  n  up  anew,  w  ith  much 
more  strength  and  far  less  odium,  under  the  name  of  influence.’ 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  points  of  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith’s  work, 
and  those  w'orthy  of  most  particular  study,  arc  the  infringements 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown — which  have  been  made  year  after 
year,  and  arc  daily  increasing  in  boldness  and  destructiveness  to 
popular  liberties : — 

‘  It  has  been  shown  to  be  the  mark  of  eentralization  to  assume  a 
dictation  and  control  above  and  beyond  the  law.  Instead  of  remaining 
ministerial  in  its  functions,  as  the  law  by  which  it  exists  requires,  the 
Crown,  under  any  of  the  forms  of  centralization,  assumes  the  shape  to 
W'liich  Bracton  declares  that  the  name  “  tyrannus,”  and  not  “  rex,” 
belongs.  This  distinction  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  too 
generally  lost  sight  of ;  and  the  remark  is  often  made,  that  “  there 
must  be  centralization  in  some  shape.”  Unity  is  not  centralization. 
The  existence  of  an  officer  to  discharge  ministerial  functions  is,  in  no 
way,  inconsistent  with  the  fullest  freedom,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one 
means  of  securing  it.  It  is  when  such  an  office  encroaches  upon 
provinces  which  do  not-  belong  to  it,  and  uses  the  authority  it  has  to 
»*cek  to  obtain  jwwers  and  control  inconsistent  witli  its  merely  minis¬ 
terial  function,  that  it  becomes  inconsistent  with  freedom,  and  loses  its 
claim  to  the  respect  and  loyalty  of  all  free  men.’ — P.  90. 

J  ho  following  passage  is  very  important: — 

ibis  system  of  bringing  in  new  laws,  ready  cut  and  dried,  and 
proposed  by  (he  (Tow  n  or  its  ministers,  is  the  direct  admission  of  cen- 
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tralizAtion  in  its  worst  form.  It  opens  the  door  to,  and  has  had  the 
effect  of,  enabling  all  kinds  of  unlawful  and  arbitrary  measures  to  be 
put  upon  the  statute  book,  without  those  whom  they  concerned,  and 
whom  alone  the  constitution  allows  to  be  the  lawful  framers,  or  alterers 
of  any  such,  knowing,  in  reality,  anything  about  the  matter.  It  has 
already  followed  from  the  sluggish  and  apathetic  temper  begotten  in 
this  country,  through  the  growth  of  centralization,  that  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown  arc  now  actually  expected  to  do,  as  a  regular  business, 
what  is  thus  unlawful,  unconstitutional,  and  very  dangerously  mis¬ 
chievous.  An  entire  change  in  this  respect  must  be  made,  and  the 
sound  and  only  wholesome  constitutional  principle  and  practice  returned 
to,  before  centralization  can  receive  an  effectual  check,  and  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  free  institutions  be  secured.* — P.  96. 

We  need  scarcely  remark  on  that  most  unlawful  and  dangerous 
policy  of  modern  times,  which  Parliament,  since  the  Reform 
bill,  has  been  so  ready  to  sanction,  namely,  inquiries  by  crown- 
appointed  and  irresponsible  commissioners. 

*  These  usurping  delegations,  which  go  by  the  name  of  commissions, 
have  not  that  responsibility  which  even  the  Crowm  has.  The  Crown  is 
pledged  by  an  oath.  It  evades  the  responsibility  of  the  unlawful  doings 
of  these  commissions  by  the  plea  that  they  arc  not  done  by  itself ; 
while  the  commissions  evade  all  responsibility  by  the  plea  that  they  are 
responsible  to  the  Crown  only.  They  are  bound  by  no  oath  to  the 
people,  any  more  than  they  arc  chosen  by  them.* — P.  108. 


It  may  now'  be  hoped  that  this  system  of  placing  our  rights 
and  liberties  in  commission  has  nearly  reached  the  point  of 
endurance.  And,  however  much  w  e  have  to  deplore  that  a  cause 
so  indefensible  as  that  of  the  unreformed  University  of  Oxford 
should  he  mixed  up  with  a  great  constitutional  principle,  we 
trust  that  the  resistance  w’hich  the  university  is  about  to  make, 
may,  at  least,  succeed  in  arousing  public  attention  to  this  vital 
question  of  public  freedom. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  anything  like  a  connected,  or  even 
tolerably  accurate,  outline  of  this  work,  embracing,  as  it  docs, 
with  a  vast  range  of  constitutional  learning,  used  in  a  singularly 
attractive  form,  an  elaborate  review  of  all  the  leading  questions 
of  our  day — -representative  reform,  law  reform,  trial  by” 
summary'  jurisdiction,  commissions  of  inquiry,  education,  Pro¬ 
testantism  and  Popery',  public  health,  partnership,  and  com¬ 
munism,  poor-law',  police,  standing  army  and  militia,  taxation, 
^c,,  Aic.  In  all  these  (questions,  the  author  has  regard  to  the 
great  Question  of  local  self-government,  and  he  has  shown,  with 
masterly  ability,  how*  inseparably  it  is  connected  w’ith  good  go¬ 
vernment  and  progress.  As  every  man  now’  a-days  has  his  par¬ 
ticular  question,’ there  is  no  one  w’ho  takes  an  interest  in  politics 
or  public  affairs,  who  will  not  receive  both  pleasure  and  instruction 
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from  this  interesting  and  suggestive  treatise.  We  can  cTnly  very 
briefly  advert  to  one  or  two  other  points.  There  is  a  very  valuable 
chapter  on  trial  by  jury.  There  has  been  much  controversy 
among  the  learned  as  to  the  origin  of  this  institution.  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith’s  opinion,  that  it  is  only  one  practical  application 
of  the  principles  of  local  self-government,  is  supported  by  much 
able  reasoning.  It  is  a  fundamental  part  of  those  principles 
that  law  is  to  be  administered  by  the  folk  and  people.  Trial  by 
jury  is  the  machinery  by  which  law  has  come  to  be  so  ad¬ 
ministered.  From  the  earliest  traces  of  law  in  England,  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  practice  of  trial  by  jury  is  found  de¬ 
clared  as  the  only  means  of  doing  folk-right.  But  the  jury  w^as 
originally  the  whole  body  of  the  freemen  assembled  in  folk-mote. 
This  is  even  still  the  case  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  though,  in  fact, 
the  jury  administration  is  almost  always  now  by  a  committee  in 
place  and  stead  of  the  whole. 

‘  It  is  clear  that  the  present  form  of  jury  gradually  grew  out  the 
habit  of  appointing  select  committees  to  be,  as  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
expresses  it,  even  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  “  in  the  place  and 

stead  of  the  country,”  that  is,  of  the  whole  body  of  freemen . 

The  number  of  this  sworn  committee  varies.  Records  exist  of  almost 
every  number,  from  8G  to  4.  The  numbers  53,  42,  36,  24,  12,  6,  and 
many  others,  might  be  shown  to  have  been  used.  There  never  has 
been,  nor  is  now,  any  magic  ascribed  by  the  common  law  to  the  num¬ 
ber  12.’— P.  260.  . 

Chapters  XXIII.  and  XXIV.,  on  Education,  and  on  Protes¬ 
tantism  and  Popery,  will,  we  arc  sure,  be  perused  with  interest 
by  our  readers.  The  dangers  of  Statc-educjition  are  pointed  out 
with  great  force.  It  is  the  interest,  Mr.  Smith  remarks,  of  all 
holding  pow'er  to  keep  men  in  a  certain  beaten  track.  All  State- 
education  will  have  this  tendency.  And,  by  the  fact  of  a  routine 
system  being  provided,  individuals  will  always  the  less  appreciate 
the  value,  and  less  have  the  power,  of  independent  and  progres¬ 
sive  inquiry  and  activity.  ‘  Centralization  under  any  of  its 
shapes,’  he  says,  ‘  is  but  one  or  another  form  of  Popery.’ 

Chapter  XXX.,  on  taxation,  well  deserves  to  be  studied  by 
our  financial  reformers.  Taxes  w’crc  not,  of  old,  voted  as 
matters  of  course;  nor  in  thin  and  nominal  houses  of  Parliament: — 

*  National  taxation,  as  it  exists  in  modern  times,  is  a  very  ingenious 
device  of  centralization,  for  raising  enormous  amounts  of  money  without 
the  people  who  pay  it  being  aware  how  the  amount  really  falls,  pro- 
portionably,  on  them,  or  for  what  purposes  it  is  expended.  ^  Had  the 
constitutional  system,  of  the  local  assessment  ana  collection  of  all 
taxes,  remained  in  use,  there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  inducing 
the  several  shires  and  boroughs  of  England  to  agree  to  burthens  so 
enormous  as  have  by  the  device  of  indirect  taxation  been  fastened  on 
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them.  The  system  of  the  local  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  >vas 
employed,  in  some  matters,  even  so  late  as  William  III.’s  time,  and 
until  It  was  felt  what  a  paralyzing  check  it  gave  to  wide-extended 
eftbrts  at  extravagant  expenditure,  and  the  encroachments  of  centra¬ 
lization.  In  all  the  acts  granting  aids  and  subsidies,  the  specific  portion 
of  each  shire  and  borough  is  separately  named,  down  even  to  shillings 
and  pence.  And  it  will  be  felt  how  the  represented  (for  septennial 
parliaments  had  not  then  been  devised)  would  hold  their  representative 
responsible  if,  when  his  shire  or  borough  was  called  over,  he  was  not  in 
his  place  to  object  either  to  an  unfair  proportion  or  a  too  heavy  total 
tax.  All  this  is  evaded  when  millions  are  voted  to  be  levied  by  the 
mode  of  indirect  taxation,  and  in  the  way  of  a  general  fund;  a 
national  rate,  the  individual  burthen  of  which,  on  either  shire,  borough, 
or  person,  is  thus  craftily  disguised.  Thousands  upon  thousands,  and 
millions  upon  millions,  are  thus  thrown,  unwatched,  and  therefore 
unchecked,  as  a  continually  added  burthen,  on  the  taxation  drawn 
from  the  earnings  of  the  people.  It  has  been  by  this  indirect  system 
of  taxation  only,  that  the  national  debt  of  England  has  been  able  to  be 
piled  up.* — P.  382. 

The  author  dwells  on  the  economy  of  a  local  system  of  coUcc- 
iion :  for  at  present  an  enormous  per  centage  of  the  whole 
revenue  is  absolutely  wasted  in  an  extravagant  system  of  cen¬ 
tralized  collection,  absorbed,  a  dead  loss  to  the  public,  on  its 
road  to  the  Exchequer. 

There  are  four  classes  who  promote  and  aid  the  policy  of 
centndization.  Firstly,  there  are  ministers,  desirous  of  stretching 
their  authority  as  far  as  they  can,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  power 
as  of  patronage.  Secondly,  place-seekers,  anxious  to  get  as 
much  as  they  can  from  the  public  purse  on  the  easiest  terms. 
Thirdly,  there  are  theoretical  reformers  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
well  meaning  men  for  the  most  part,  but  too  proud  or  self- 
satisfied  or  enlightened  in  their  fashion  to  W’alk  the  beaten  path 
ol  experience ;  for  truly  said  the  poet — 

‘  In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies. 

All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 

Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes ; 

Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods.’ 

Liustly,  the  people — that  is,  the  people  clothed  w  ith  electoral 
privileges,  are  too  much  engrossed  in  material  pursuits  to  pay 
tliat  duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves  and  each  other,  and 
which  is  due  to  the  State  as  a  return  for  right  secured.  Thus  is 
it  that  functionarism  now*  rules  the  land ;  thus  is  it  that  we  as  a 
people,  as  w*c  grow*  older,  arc  losing  our  strong,  healthy  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character.  AVe  heed  not  the  warning  in  the  sad 
late  of  other  lands  which  once  w'ere  free. 

*lhc  principles  of  local  sell ‘government  can  never  be  dictated. 
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They  must  be  discussed,  understood,  and  then  practically  re- as¬ 
serted.  The  skeleton  of  a  true  system  still  exists  in  England ; 
it  needs  but  reanimation.  ‘  The  body  of  it  is  in  the  people  ;  the 
spirit  of  it,  which  has  never  seen  corruption,  is  in  the  common 
Uw :  and  it  wdll  rise  yet  again  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  land.* 
Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  points  out  a  four-fold  work  to  the  earnest 
man  and  patriot — resistance,  removal,  restoration,  development. 

Resistance  to  everj'  step  open  or  stealthy  in  the  path  of  cen¬ 
tralization — to  everytliing  like  delegated  legislation  or  summary 
jurisdiction  in  any  shape — to  every  measure  embracing  any  such 
thin^  as  secret  voting,  delayed  polling,  or  silent  or  solicited 
petitioning — resistance  to  every  form  of  patronization  and  inter¬ 
ference — and  to  any  innovation  not  consistent  with  the  free  spirit 
of  the  common  la>v. 

Removal  of  whatever  of  encroachment  and  centralization  has 
already  succeeded  in  planting  itself  in  the  land. 

Restoration;  to  bring  back  again  into  constant  use  and  general 
respect  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  common  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  as  parts  of  it,  though  all  arc  closely  intertwined 
together,  to  insist  on  the  emphatic  re-declaration  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  true  local  self-government,  and  the  giving  to  those 
re-declarations  a  living  and  active  reality  ; — to  insist  on  the  true 
law  and  custom  of  Earliament  being  restored  to  their  full  con¬ 
trolling  place,  and  that  Parliament  should  not  longer  be  but  a 
form  and  disguise  by  which  the  better  to  w  rap  up  and  carry  out 
the  encroachments  of  centralization  ; — and  to  insist,  also,  upon 
the  practical  observance  being  restored  of  all  those  constitutional 
safeguards  by  which  only  statute  law  can  be  kept  in  harmony 
with  common  law’. 

Lastly,  the  work  of  development  will  follow’  wdien  the  powers 
and  faculties  and  energies  of  men  can  have  scope  given  them  for 
exercise : — 

‘  It  is  often  pretended  that  the  mass  of  men  are  not  fit  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  local  self-government.  This  is  but  an  example 
of  how  every  inroad  of  centralization  helps  further  inroads  ;  how  the 
forwarders  of  that  system  ever  seek  to  take  advantage  of  their  own 
wrong.  It  is  too  true  that  the  enemies  of  human  freedom  have,  for 
too  long,  been  gradually  and  too  successfully  undermining  the  practical 
sense  of  political  and  social  duty  and  responsibility ;  and  that  this 
sense  is  now  in  a  large  number  of  men — but  especially  in  those  who 
call  themselves  the  educated  and  refined  classes — very  dull  and  dead. 
Obsequiousness  and  sycophancy  arc,  unquestionably,  the  characteristics, 
m  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  those  who  ought  to  set  the 
example  of  independence  and  of  public  spirit.  But  it  is  one  of  .the 
happy  parts  of  man's  constitution  that  earnestness  is  infectious,— 
nothing  more  so.  Let  the  true  spark  be  kindled,  and  all  but  the  mete 
slaves  of  conventionalisms  will  soon  sec  the  light.  When  men  have 
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once  letroed  thoroughly  to  understand  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  the  common  law  imposes,  and  the  extent  and  mode  in  which  their 
fathers  asserted  and  fulhlled  these,  their  own  sense  of  moral  dignity  is 
raised,  and  they  become  themselves  earnest  for  the  work.  And  though 
some  little  time  may  be  needed  to  reach,  again,  the  full  practical  de¬ 
velopment  that  time  will  be  but  short ;  and  the  best  assurance  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  development  is  self-supplied.  Institutions  of  local 
self-government  will  always  be  their  own  best  schools  to  make  men  fit 
to  work  them  well.* — P.  252. 

Much  sound  advice  is  given  to  those  w  ho  have  undertaken  the 
w’ork  of  institutional  reform.  This  advice  comes  in  good  season ; 
for  wc  cannot  doubt  that  we  are  now  entering  on  a  half  century  of 
great  changes  ;  we  cannot  predict  what  a  session  may  bring 
forth.  But  ‘  forew  anied  is  fore-armed  — and  better  advice  to  pro¬ 
fessing  reformers  of  all  classes  and  shades  of  opinion  cannot  be 
offered  than  to  give  attentive  consideration  to  the  great  truths  so 
ably  set  forth  and  so  admirably  illustrated  in  this  volume.  In 
conclusion,  we  take  one  other  extract: — 

‘  Should  any  “  party”  take  up  this  great  question,  it  must  be  a  party 
having  very  different  characteristics  from  those  of  any  that  has  walked 
the  political  stage  since  the  revolution  of  1688.  A  new  party  must  arise ; 
a  true  people’s  party ;  a  party  w'hose  cry  is  not  alone  that  of  “  cheap, 
cheap  ;**  nor  yet  one  which  deals  in  maudlin  sentimentalism,  sickly 
philanthropy,  or  spurious  liberalism ;  but  it  must  be  a  party  having  a 
true,  earnest  purpose  ;  prepared  to  grapple  with  difficulties,  and  to 
overcome,  and  not  only  to  get  round  them;  which  sees  clearly  the 
broad  and  definite  everlasting  principles  essential  to  free  institutions, 
and,  taking  its  stand  upon  these,  is  prepared  to  abide  by  them.  Above 
all,  and  before  all,  it  must  be  a  party  which  has  a  heart ;  which  has  a 
true  and  earnest  sympathy  with  and  faith  in  the  people  ;  whose  efforts 
will,  therefore,  warm  around  them  the  affections  of  the  people ;  and 
which,  thus  supported,  will  be  able  to  set  at  naught  those  truckling 
fears  of  different  oligarchic  interests  which  now  hinder  all  progress, 
and  compel  existing  governments  perpetually  to  halt.  Such  a  party 
will  be  able  to  carry  out,  in  truth  and  reality,  and  not  merely  to  put  as 
barren  records  on  the  statute-book,  measures  by  which  the  people  shall 
be  bettered  lastingly,  and  shall  become  well  taught  in  the  great  problem 
— how  freemen  may  themselves  best  make  law's  and  administer  them. 

*  It  xvas  because,  a  thousand  years  ago,  a  man  arose  who  did 
thoroughly  comprehend  those  principles,  that  the  disasters,  which, 
in  the  history  of  every  nation,  are  liable  to  happen,  and  w’hich  then 
threatened  the  annihilation  of  England,  passed  over  as  a  cloud,  and  left 
the  country  a  land  of  freemen.  And  though  there  be  no  Alfred  now’ 
arisen,  or  likely  to  arise,  w'c,  happily,  have  yet  left  to  us,  as  a  lesson 
and  a  guide,  the  memory  of  the  deeds  done,  the  picture  of  the  mind 
recorded,  and  the  atory  of  the  institutions  cherished,  struggled  for,  and 
earnestly  helped  to  be  handed  down,  by  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  most 
endeared  king  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England  or  of  any  other 
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country;  one  who  was  thus  great,  wise,  and  endeared,  because ihe  felt 
and  taught,  and  strove  in  his  kingdom  to  have  it  truly  realized,  that  for  a 
nation  to  be  great  and  prosperous  and  happy,  all  law  mutt  spring  from 
the  peopUs  offd  must  also  be  administered  by  the  people: — principles,  both 
of  them,  forgotten  or  uhseen  by  the  professed  liberals  of  our  day,  and 
carefully  sought  to  be  trodden  out  by  oligarchic  govcrnraenta.i  The 
spirit  of  an  Alfred  is  no  less  needed  now  than  it  was  ten  centuries 
ago/ — P.  256. 
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Way  to  attain  it. 

14.  An  Inquiry  into  M.  Antoine  D'Abbvdie’s 

Journey  to  Kaflu,  to  discover  the  Source 
of  the  Nile. 

15.  The  History  of  John  Rergan,  a  Blind  Boy, 

converted  from  Popery. 

16.  Eight  Lectures  on  the  Great  Protestant  Re¬ 

formers,  by  various  Ministers. 

17.  Autumn  Evening  Verses. 

18.  Dara ;  or,  the  Minstrel  Prince.  A  Drama. 

19.  Popery:  its  Character  and  its  Crimes. 

I  20.  The  History  o*  Greece,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Roman  inquest. 

;  21.  Sunday  Services  at  Home,  for  Young 
Children. 


Old  Tracts  suited  for  the  Present  Times.  London :  J.  \V.  Parker. 
No.  I.  A  Dissertation  concerning  a  Judge  of  Controversies  in  JMatters 
of  Religion ;  with  a  Preface  on  the  Nature  of  Certainty  and  Infallibility, 
By  W.  Sherlock,  D.D.  1686.  Pp.  52. — No.  II.  A  short  Discourse 
,  concerning  the  Authority  of  the  Church  on  Matters  of  Faith,  By 
Ignotus.  1686.  Pp.  16. — No.  III.  Thirty  plain  but  sound  Reasons 
why  Protestants  differ  from  Popery^  ^'c.  By  Ignotiis.  1688.  Pp.  20. 
— Nfo.  IV.  Wickliffe\s  Wicket.,  1546  ;  with  the  Articles  wherefore  John 
Frith  died,  ^'c.  1608.  Pp.  20. 

More  pamphlets  on  the  Popish  question  !  Some  future  Macaulay  will 
be  able  to  learn  much  of  the  history  of  our  stormy  times,  if  he  be  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  the  thousand  and  one  tracts,  pamphlets,  and 
missives,  to  which  our  press  has  lately  given  birth.  We  have  always 
been  among  the  number  of  those  who  assert  that  the  great  interests  ofi 
Protestantism  will  be  best  subserved,  not  by  recrimination  or  abuse  of 
the  Papacy — not  by  using  some  of  those  hard  and  unkindly  phrase¬ 
ologies  which  showed  so  badly  in  the  late  Episcopal  animadversions, 
speeches,  and  letters — ^but  by  a  careful  examination,  and  presentation 
to  the  public  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  two  Churches.  It 
were  better  that  the  public  teachers  of  religion  among  us  should  study 
tbe^  works  of  the  olden  time,  the  writings  of  the  great  men  who 
assisted  at  the  foundation  of  Protestantism,  than  that  they  should 
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gain  their  information  on  these  great  matters  from  wishy-washy 
*  Discussions*  and  declamations  on  the  great  question  at  issue  between 
the  adhejents  of  the  Papacy  and  of  the  Reformation.  These  two 
systems  must,  by  the  law  of  a  stern  necessity,  be  ever  in  direct  anta¬ 
gonism;  and  we  are  compelled  to  state,  that;  the  Pope  has  become 
bold  and  usurpative  in  our  land,  just  because  the  vital  points  at  issue 
between  the  two  systems  have  been  kept  in  the  back  ground.  We 
admit,  there  has  not  been  an  entire  silence  on  the  subject ;  but  the 
Episcopal  pulpit  has,  for  years,  spoken  of  the  Romish  system  in  sour 
and  ill-tempered  language,  as  one  would  characterise  an  offensive  rival ; 
and  the  Nonconformist  teachers  have  taught  rather  the  practical  duties 
of  religion  than  its  dogmatic  position.  To  strengthen  our  Pro¬ 
testantism,  we  had  need  learn  again  why  our  fathers  fell  out  with 
Rome,  determined  wisely  rerum  cognoscere  causos.  With  these  state¬ 
ments,  we  are  disposed  to  give  a  welcome  to  these  hearty  old  Tracts, 
which  arc  now  rc-publishcd  under  the  able  editing  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Potts,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Beautifully  printed,  and 
issued  at  a  very  low  rate  of  charge,  we  trust  their  sale  will  be  extensive: 
we  shall  be  glad  to  find  the  excellent  series  speedily  completed. 


A  Treatise  on  Euuivocation  :  wherein  is  largely  discussed  the  question, 
whether  a  Catholicke,  or  any  other  person  before  a  Magistrate,  heyng 
dnnanded  uppon  his  oath,  whether  a  Trieste  were  in  such  a  place,  may 
{juotw^t^ standing  his  perfect  knowledge  to  the  contrary),  wtfunit  periunj 
and  securely  in  conscience  answere.  No,  w^tt  this  secret  meaning  re- 
aerred  in  hit  mynde,  that  he  was  not  there,  so  that  any  man  is  bound 
to  detect  it.  Edited  by  David  Jardine,  Esq.  London:  Longman 
and  Co. 

This  small  volume  is  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Archbishop  liaud.  It  was 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  trials  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  having  been  found  in  the  chamber  of  Francis  Trc* 
sham,  one  of  the  conspirators.  The  author  of  the  treatise  is  unknown ; 
and  though  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  early  printed,  no 
copy  of  it  is  now  known  to  be  in  existence.  It  was  certainly  written 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  sets  forth  the  doctrine 
which  the  Jesuits  diligently  inculcated  on  the  members  of  their  Church. 
The  object  now  contemplated  by  the  publication  of  this  treatise  is  not 
controversial,  but  historical.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  of  great  value, 
throwing  much  light  on  the  state  of  opinion  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  and  aiding  us  to  judge  of  the  worth  of  those  protestations,  by 
w'hich  the  adherents  of  the  Papacy  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  facts 
with  which  they  were  charged.  To  avoid  misapprehension,  the  editor 
informs  us,  ‘  that  the  treatise  w’ould  have  been  published  ten  years  ago, 
had  the  inquiries  then  made  led  to  its  discovery ;  and  that  it  is  now 
published,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  manuscript  has  been  brought 
to  light  at  the  Bodleian  Library.*  We  need  scarcely  recommend  the 
publication  to  those  who  arc  concerned  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinion, 
or  accurately  to  catiraatc  some  of  the  most  critical  events  of  our  history. 
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The  Traveller* s  Library :  Sir  Royer  de  Coverley.  By  ‘  tbe  Spectator.* 
With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  W.  Henry  Wills.—  William  Pitt 
E^l  of  Chatham,  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  London;.^ 
Longman  and  Co. 

These  volumes  need  no  recommendation.  A  simple  announcement  of 
their  appearance  in  their  present  form  will  suffice  to  secure  them  a 
large  class  of  purchasers.  They  are  admirably  suited  to  ‘  The  Tra¬ 
veller’s  Library/  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  be  found  on  the  shelves 
of  many  readers  who  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  leaving  home.  Sir 
Roger  is  an  old  favorite  of  all  the  admirers  of  English  literature. 
Indeed,  we  pity  the  man  who  can  read  it  without  delight.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  productions  of  the  English  intellect,  and  will 
continue  to  please  and  instruct  so  long  as  our  language  endures.  Of 
Mr.  Macaulay’s  essay  on  Chatham,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most 
fascinating,  the  brilliancy  of  its  style,  or  the  innate  knowledge  of 
anecdote  and  history  which  it  displays.  The  series,  as  hitherto  pub¬ 
lished,  is  amongst  the  best  productions  of  this  fertile  age. 


An  Elxamination  of  the  Claims  of  the  Free  Church,  as  advanced  by  the 
Ret\  R.  Buchanan,  D.D.,  in  his  ‘  Ten  Years*  Conflict*  By  John 
Wilson,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Stirling.  Edinburgh  :  Paton  and  Ritchie. 
1850. 

Dr.  Wilson  here  examines,  with  great  calmness,  the  claims  of  the 
Free  Church.  It  is  an  argnmentum  ad  hominem.  The  whole  question 
is  one  which  has  never  been  understood  in  England.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  piety,  earnestness,  and  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  Free 
Church  have  won  the  admiration  of  all  parties.  Dr.  Wilson  shares  in 
this  admiration.  But  he  contends  that  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  took  a  false  position  from  the  first,  and  that, 
in  fact,  they  have  changed  their  ground.  They  and  their  followers 
never  contemplated  anything  like  what  is  understood  as  the  separation 
of  the  Church  from  the  State.  They  expected  to  force  their  views  of 
*  non-intrusion  *  on  the  Government ;  and,  failing  in  this,  no  alternative 
was  left  but  submission  or  withdrawment.  They  withdrew,  and  car¬ 
ried  with  them  the  majority  of  the  people.  They  claim  to  be  the  ^ 
ancient  Church  of  Scotland,  and  free.  Their  freedom  is  precisely  that 
of  seceders  ;  but  they  do  not  choose  to  be  called  scceders.  It  is  against 
the  claim  of  Dr.  Buchanan  and  his  associates,  to  designate  themselves 
I  the  Church  of  Scotland,*  that  Dr.  Wilson  has  written.  His  argument 
1*  conducted  with  great  courtesy  and  candour,  and  we  commend  it  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  study  both  sides  of  a  controversy  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  complexity.  ‘  My  conviction,*  Dr.  Wilson  says,  •  is  ^ 
that,  in  the  great  outline  and  bearing  of  the  controversy  which  led  to 
the  late  secession  from  the  Established  Church,  aho  has  been  in  the  ^  ^ 
right,  and  the  Free  Church  in  the  wrong.  In  holding  this  opinion,'!^ 
am  honest ;  as  to  the  validity  of  it,  I  see  no  reason  for  hesitancy ;  ^ 
neither  have  I  felt  reluctance  in  making  the  avowal,  and  opening  up  ' 
the  ground  on  which  I  stand.  Silence  as  to  opinions  on  which  we 
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differ  is  not  a  duty,  so  long  as  erroneous  judgments  are  pronounced 
against  us  by  any  portion  of  the  community.  It  is  right  that  we 
endeavour  to  remove  misapprehension,  because  misapprehension  im¬ 
pedes  the  exercise  of  mutual  love.  It  is  dutiful  to  do  what  in  us  lies 
to  allay  prejudice,  for  prejudice  forbids  the  expression  of  mutual  love. 
It  is  all  important  to  restrain,  if  we  can,  the  commission  of  an  injurious 
act,  even  for  the  sake  of  him  who  may  be  tempted  to  commit  it ;  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  well-applied  language  of  the  poet,  “  he  ne’er  forgives  who 
does  his  brother  wrong.”  Accordingly,  I  see  many  reasons  why  all 
parties  should  endeavour  to  surmount  the  jealousies  which  our  divisions 
have  caused.  I  see  many  reasons  why  we  should  look  one  another  in 
the  face  with  the  beamings  of  an  affectionate  eye.  I  see  many  reasons 
why  we  should  co-operate  in  all  benevolent  schemes,  as  fur  as  ability 
and  opportunity  may  allow — why,  in  short,  we  should  exhibit  perfect 
uniformity  in  feeling,  in  preparation  for  entering  upon  a  new  and  en¬ 
larged  sphere  of  Christian  love,  that  the  world  very  soon  be  enabled  to 
say,  even  of  the  Established  and  Dis-established  Churches,  Behold,  how 
these  Christians  bear  with  one  another.  I  think  the  members  of  the 
Free  Church  have  drawn  a  very  narrow  circle  around  themselves;  and 
the  manifestation  of  this  exclusive  spirit,  on  their  part,  has  elicited  many 
prayers  from  the  brethren  with  whom  they  were  once  united,  that, 
under  a  Divine  influence,  they  may  soon  feel  the  desire  of  widening: 
the  circle,  and  of  rendering  it  more  comprehensive  and  Catholic.  To 
this  tends  the  “  Examination”  which  I  now  lay  before  the  Christian 
portion  of  the  community.’ 


Mary  Madeleine.  Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Fox.  London  :  Longmans. 

The  translator  is  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  this  touching  story.  It 
certainly  is  simple,  in  comparison  with  the  many  abominations  of 
French  modern  literature,  but  the  genius  loci  has  been  too  strong 
for  an  entire  discarding  of  such  models  as  I..ainartinc  here  and  there. 
There  are  such  faults  as  a  somewhat  fantastic  plot,  an  occasional  burst 
of  the  curious  article  which  our  neighbours  seem  to  fancy  is  senti¬ 
mental  philosophy — a  taste  of  the  melodramatic  in  a  mild  form — and 
the  vicious  hop-step-and-jump  style  ef  writing  which  they  patronize, 
convulsively  advancing  by  a  series  of  little  spasmodic  paragraphs.  But 
the  wonder  is  that  a  French  woman  should  write  a  tale  of  love  and 
broken  hearts  so  free  from  these  national  sins ;  and  if  it  only  be  re¬ 
membered  where  the  book  comes  Irom,  we  can  soon  pardon  them. 
Making,  then,  what  little  allowance  is  needed  on  this  score,  there  is 
much  to  praise  and  admire.  It  is  the  work  of  a  woman,  w'hose  heart 
has  known  sorrows,  the  melody  of  which  sounds  gently  through  the 
whole.  It  is  the  work  of  a  true  artist,  sometimes  betraying  an  un¬ 
practised  hand,  but  on  the  whole  beautiful  and  complete.  She  had 
given  promise,  had  longer  life  been  granted  her,  of  fitness  to  lead  French 
literature  to  a  higher  and  purer  region,  than  the  fetid  sw’amp  it  now 
delights  in.  But  life  was  denied,  and  so  this  creation  has  a  double  in¬ 
terest  for  us,  as  itself  touching  and  pure,  and  as  giving  indications  of  a 
*  foiled  jiotentiality’  never  now  to  become  real.  The  translation  seems 
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faithful,  and  something  more.  The  externals  of  the  book  mark  its 
deatination  for  ladies’  shelves:  it  is  beautifully  printed — margin  of 
proper  luxurious  width,  delicate  white  covers,  and  stocked  with  several 
ilittatrations,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  in  very  high  terms,  the  smallest 
being  the  best. 


Baptismal  Regeneration^  tested  hy  the  Scriptures^  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Churchy  the  sentiments  of  the  Reformers^  and  the  Confessions  and 
Stumtards  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Edinburgh  :  Paton. 

The  Cross  and  the  Crucifix :  a  Lecture,  By  Rev.  R.  S.  Short,  lancoln. 
Ijondon :  Green. 

Sripture  Light  on  Popish  Darkness,  By  Ingram  Cobbin.  London  : 
Partridge  and  Oakey. 

No.  1  is  a  confused  dilution  of  commonplace,  the  quality  of  which  may 
be  pretty  accurately  calculated  from  what  the  author  offers  as  ‘an 
exact  definition.’  Baptismal  regeneration  intimates,  that  as  there  is 
only  one  kind  of  regeneration  mentioned  in  Scripture,  so  what  is 
regeneration,  the  same  is  baptism. 

No.  2  is  a  good  lecture  to  hear,  but  the  author  would  have  been 
quite  as  wise  if  he  had  been  deaf  to  the  charmers  that  have  led  him  to 
rush  into  print  ‘  by  request.’ 

No.  3  is  a  set  of  brief  notes  on  the  biblical  passages  most  quoted  by 
Romanists.  The  interpretations  given  are  generally  sound,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  their  author.  Their  brevity  and  plainness  point  out 
this  little  volume  as  likely  to  be  of  considerable  service  to  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  others,  who  need  the  essence  of  the  controversy. 


Desolation  of  the  Sanctuary^  and  Time  of  Restitution,  A  Course  of 
Lectures^  designed  to  show  that  the  first  Christian  Church  has  come 
to  tts  end^  and  that  a  New  Church  is  now  being  established.  By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Abbott,  Minister  of  the  New  Church,  Norwich.  liOn- 
don  ;  J.  S.  Hodson.  1851. 

fuE  writer  of  these  lectures  has  availed  himself  of  the  recent  Papal 
agitation  to  bring  forward  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg.  ‘  The  object 
of  the  discourses  is,  to  show  from  prophecy  and  fact  that  the  Christian 
Church,  as  constituted  of  “  Romish”  and  “  Reformed,”  has  come  to  its 
end,  and  that  a  new  church  is  now  being  established.’  There  is  much 
ability  displayed  in  his  pages,  especially  in  exposing  what  he  regards 
as  the  faults  of  existing  churches.  The  agreements  and  the  differences 
between  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  Churches  are  clearly  set  forth, 
and  the  weaknesses  of  both  are  unsparingly  exposed,  yet  without 
acrimony.  The  theology  of  ‘  the  New  Church’  is  the  theme  of  the 
fifth  and  last  lecture.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  old  truth  in  it, 
or  that  there  is  nothing  new.  Certainly  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
'^cry  mystical,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  disciple  of  Swedenborg. 
This  volume  may  attract  a  few  readers  of  a  particular  cast  of  mind ;  but 
do  not  expect  for  it  more  than  a  very  limited  circulation,  and  that 
chiefly  in  the  sect  to  which  the  writer  belongs. 
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Forty  •  fight  Melodies  for  Youths  for  twoy  three  ^  and  four  voices,  com. 
posed  by  Silcher,  adapted  to  English  words,  for  the  use  of  the  Junior 
Singing  Classes  in  the  Pestalozzian  Schools,  Worksop,  By  Francii 
L.  Soper.  London :  Novello  ;  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

We  call  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers  to  these  melodies.  The 
social  enjoyments  and  domestic  delights  of  life  are  so  enhanced  by 
good  vocal  music,  and  the  most  beautiful  compositions  of  the  greatest 
German  composers  are  so  simple,  and  so  easily  mastered  by  children, 
that  we  cannot  too  highly  praise  this  attempt  to  introduce  such  music 
as  will  prepare  the  learner  to  appreciate  and  to  execute  the  highest 
productions  of  the  art.  We  heartily  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  an 
educated  taste  alone  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  works  of  art  in  any 
department ;  and  when  a  more  refined  and  classical  taste  shall  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  young,  then,  and  then  only,  can  we  expect  that  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  those  men,  whose  names  must  be  immortal,  will  take 
place,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  of  the  light  and  ephemeral  produc¬ 
tions  now  so  popular  with  the  multitude. 


Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  various  important  Subjects,  By  the  Kev. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Brooklyn.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 

Rev.  O.  T.  Dobbin,  LL.D.  London:  Ward  and  Co.  Pp.  21C. 

Of  late  years  we  have  had  books  for  the  young  usque  ad  nauseam.  Some 
of  those  works  have  been  childish  and  frivolous ;  some  have  evinced  an 
utter  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  heart ;  others  of  them 
have  been  declamatory  and  violent;  while  some  have  sheerly  disgusted 
us  by  their  entire  lack  of  good  taste.  Young  men  should  be  argued 
with  on  their  own  grounds :  sugared  homilies  and  coarse  declama¬ 
tion  will  alike  fail  of  producing  good  results ;  while  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  in  exhortations  to  the  young,  will  ever  be  found  pro¬ 
ductive  of  considerable  benefit.  Here  w’e  have  an  excellent  little 
work  by  one  who  bears  a  venerated  name.  Mr.  Beecher  has  dedicated 
his  ‘  Lectures  *  to  his  honoured  father.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  whose  re¬ 
putation  is  high  in  this  country.  We  have  been  much  charmed  by  our 
perusal  of  the  volume,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  benefit  young 
men,  especially  in  the  cities  and  larger  towms  of  the  empire.  The 
‘  Lectures*  embrace  the  following  subjects: — ‘  Industry  and  Idleness- 
Twelve  Causes  of  Dishonesty— Six  Warnings — Portrait  Gallery — Gam¬ 
blers  and  Gambling— the  Strange  Woman — Popular  Amusements. 
The  style  is  bold,  vehement,  and  exciting  ;  and,  though  we  would  hope 
many  of  the  grosser  evils  depicted  are  common  rather  to  American  than 
to  l^glish  society,  there  is  much  in  the  book  which,  ‘  if  pondered 
fittingly,*  will  admirably  counsel  young  men,  and  be  as  a  guiding  clue 
to  them  through  the  intricate  wickedness  of  our  larger  towns.  Sixteen 
thousand  copies  of  the  work  have  been  sold  in  America,  and  we  shall 
be  much  gratified  to  learn  that  the  English  publishers  have  been  hand¬ 
somely  remunerated  by  their  philanthropic  speculation.  There  is  s 
remariiable  freshness  in  Mr.  Beecher’s  style ;  sometimes  he  indulges  in 
phraseologies  and  allusions  which  a  severe  criticism  might  condemn, 
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and  the  propriety  of  which  a  prude  might  question ;  but  wc  can  always 
bear  with  the  gesticulations  of  an  earnest  man,  nor  will  we  condemn 
the  preacher  in  ‘  the  lanes  of  life,’  if  he  occasionally  use  words  which 
would  grate  on  the  ears  of  a  refined  assembly.  By  and  bye,  Mr, 
Beecher  will  use  a  quieter  style  ;  more  practice  will  give  him  a  larger 
faculty  of  condensation ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  meet  him  frequently 
in  the  literary  field,  either  destroying  ill  weeds,  or  ‘  culling  simples  * 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 


The  Earthly  Resting  Places  of  the  Just,  By  the  Rev.  Erskine 
Neale,  M.A.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Many  modern  authors  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  a  title-page  should 
give  us  some  notion  of  what  a  book  is  about,  as  the  majority  now 
either  mean  nothing,  or  a  wrong  thing.  This  volume  does  not  answer 
to  the  specification,  but  is  simply  memoirs,  in  a  desultory  style,  of  ten 
persons,  selected  on  no  principle  that  we  can  discover,  to  each  of  which 
are  appended  a  few  sentences  of  rather  affected  description  of  their 
graves.  If  it  had  fulfilled  the  promise  of  its  name,  it  might  have  been 
a  good  and  valuable  book  ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  has  neither  the  interest  of 
graphic  sketching,  of  localities,  nor  of  vivid  characterization.  The  ten 
‘just  persons’  chosen  are — Bancroft,  Hervey,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  Richard 
Reynolds,  Legh  Richmond,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Rev.  William  Adams, 
John  West  (a  good  man  who  built  a  Church  and  had  the  pulpit 
cushion  taken  home  to  his  own  house  every  Sunday  night),  Thomas 
Scott,  and  Queen  Adelaide, — which  felicitous  selection  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  the  value  of  the  book. 


A  Tract  of  Future  Times^  or  the  Reflections  of  Posterity  on  the  Excite- 
menty  Hypocrisy,  and  Idolatry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  By  Robert 
Hovenden.  London:  Charles  Gilpin.  1851. 

In  a  note  to  his  Preface,  Mr.  Hovenden  says,  ‘  The  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  consider  himself  as  not  living  till  after  the  period  com¬ 
prised  between  the  years  a.d.  MMXLIII.  and  MML.*  The  reader 
who  can  perform  that  pleasing  miracle  of  deferred  existence,  may  also 
amuse  himself  with  considering  how  we  reviewers  arc  to  deal  with  such 
an  author.  Apart  from  the  obvious  presumption  of  the  book — and 
the  simplicity  with  which  the  writer  forgets  how  easily  the  hackneyed 
lines  of  Burns  on  ‘  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us,’  can  be  retorted 
on  himself — there  are  some  good  thoughts,  of  the  most  common-place 
description,  on  nearly  all  the  evils  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  the  list 
of  faults  we  must  add  another— the  cynical  spirit  which  sees  nothing 
else  but  evil  in  the  present  age. 


The  Modem  Judeea  compared  with  Ancient  Prophecy,  By  the  Rev. 
James  Arthur  Wylie.  London  and  Glasgow  :  Collins.  1861. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  published  nine  years  ago,  which  has 
long  been  out  of  print.  The  discoveries  of  Drs.  Robinson  and  Wilson, 
relating  to  the  physical  condition  and  the  topography  of  Palestine,  have 
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been  added  to  the  information  supplied  by  previous. travellers.  AVe  do 
not  know  that  we  could  lay  our  hand  on  a  more  complete  view  of  the 
Holy  Land,  or  a  more  concise  exhibition  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
in  the  desolation  of  the  soil,  the  ruin  of  towns,  agriculture,  and  trade, 
and  the  political  and  social  degradation  of  the  people.  Not  the  least 
engaging  part  of  the  book  (which  is  remarkably  cheap,  we  would 
observe),  is  the  account  given  of  the  travels  and  the  writings  of  Sandys, 
Maundrel,  Hasselquist,  Marti,  Volney,  Chateaubriand,  Shaw,  Clarke, 
ZecUen,  Burckhardt,  Buckingham,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Laborde,  Ro¬ 
binson,  Stephens,  Lord  Lindsay,  Elliott,  Professor  Robinson,  and  Dr. 
Wilson ;  to  which  is  subjoined  a  list,  not  quite  perfect,  of  other  trarellcrs 
who  have  been  consulted.  A  useful  map  is  prefixed  to  the  volume. 


Mental  and  Moral  Excellence^  and  the  Way  to  attain  it.  Exhibited  in 
the  Memoirt  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ilessell.  By  Rev.  J.  Priestly.  Third 
Edition.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

This  is  another  record  of  the  old  sad  story — a  young  man  of  strong 
mind,  gifted  with  many  rich  endowments,  sedulously  cultivated,  sanc¬ 
tified,  beginning  to  labour  for  God,  yet  stricken  down,  leaving  only 
unfulfilled  hopes.  The  volume  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  extracts 
from  his  journal  and  correspondence,  so  selected  as  to  put  very  clearly 
before  the  reader  a  picture  of  constant  effort  towards  mental  and  moral 
excellence — which  can  scarcely  fail  to  quicken  some  half- formed  pur¬ 
poses  of  like  kind  into  life.  The  key-note  struck  in  the  motto,  ‘  I  am 
sure  that  a  young  man  may  be  very  much  what  he  pleases,*  sounds 
through  the  whole. 


An  Inquiry  into  M.  Antoine  IX Ahhadie* s  Journey  to  Koffa,  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  Nile.  By  Charles  T.  Beke,  Ph.D.  London  :  Madden. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  interfere  in  a  literary  squabble,  where  two 
gentlemen  give  each  other  the  lie  direct,  but  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
arc  interested  in  African  discovery,  we  may  just  say,  M.  D'Abbadie 
declares  that  he  has  made  a  certain  journey  to  the  kingdom  of  Kaffa, 
which  lies  south  of  Abyssinia,  and  Dr.  Beke  in  this  pamphlet  repeats, 
with  some  additions,  his  already  published  reasons  for  disbelieving  the 
said  journey  altogether.  Both  gentlemen  are  beginning  to  lose  their 
temper;  and  inasmuch  as  Mr.  D'Abbadie  seems  the  angrier,  as  well  as 
for  other  reasons,  we  are  strongly  disposed  to  conclude  that  his  antagonist 
is  right,  and  that  the  journey  to  Kaffa  should  go  with  Mohammed’s  to 
Paradise,  and  Sinbad’s  to  the  magnetic  mountain. 


History  of  John  liergan^  a  Blind  Boy^  a  Native  of  Ireland^  echo 
teas  converted  from  the  Errors  of  Popery  to  true  Chnstianitij^  os 
related  by  htmself.  With  a  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Finny, 
Chaplain  of  the  Episcopal  Free  Church,  Cork.  Third  Edition. 
Dublin:  P.  Dixon  Hardy  and  Sons.  1850. 

This  is  a  pleasing  and  instructive  history,  which  commends  itself  to 
the  philanthropy  and  piety  of  every  Christian  heart. 
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Course  of  Eight  Lectures  on  the  Great  Protestant  Peformers^  by  various 
}finisters,  delivered  before  the  Members  and  Friends  of  the  Liverjwol 
Sunday  School  Institute.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Kev.  W.  H. 
Stoweil,  I). I).  Johnstone  and  Hunter.  1851. 

These  Lectures  iire  of  a  kind  to  be  valued  by  Protestants,  beyond  the 
circle  of  the  great  town  in  which  they  were  delivered.  The  Liverpool 
Sunday  School  Institute  has  rendered  good  ser^^ce  by  publishing 
them.  Several  of  them  would  be  highly  valued  as  “  monographs.’ 
Their  special  value  lies  in  the  delineation  of  great  characters,  too 
generally  misapprehended.  The  volume  is  very  neatly  printed.  The 
following  are  its  contents :  Martin  Luther,  by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Birrell. 
— Wycliffe;  by  the  Rev.  R.  Vaughan,  I).l). — John  Knox,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Graham. — John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  by  the  Rev. 
II.  S.  Brown. — Cranmer;  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Spence,  A.M. — John 
Calvin,  by  the  Rev.  John  Kelly. — Zuingle,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Stowcll,  D.D.  The  concluding  lecture — The  relation  which  Christ 
sustains  to  his  Church  the  Pledge  of  her  Stability  and  Triumph,  by 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Raffles,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  lecturers  are  well  known 
in  Liverpool ;  and  most  of  them  have  an  estiiblished  reputation  which 
these  Lectures  will  honourably  sustain. 


Autumn  Evening  Verses.  By  John  Stebbing.  London  :  Piper. 

This  tiny  book  has  a  great  deal  of  the  true  metal  in  it.  Somewhat 
too  resonant  of  the  laureate,  both  in  faults  and  beauties,  the  imitation 
is  the  unconscious  response  of  a  tender,  musing  spirit,  and  not  the 
intentional  assumption  of  peculiarities  to  which  the  mimic  has  no 
natural  affinity.  There  is  a  vein  of  pure,  true  thought  and  music 
stealing  through  these  verses,  very  pleasing  and  helpful. 


Dora,  or  the  Minstrel  Prince :  an  Indian  Drama.  By  Major  Vetch. 

Edinburgh :  Hogg. 

A  VERY  flat  prosaic  affair.  The  only  passage  that  we  can  recall  on 
closing  it,  is  the  following  profoundly  pathetic  announcement  made  by 
a  princess  about  to  be  burned  on  an  unloved  husband’s  funeral  pyre — 
which  may  do  as  a  fair  sample  of  Major  Vetch’s  unadorned  eloquence 
and  natural  tone  : — 

*  1  mount  the  pile ;  but  ah  !  its  flames  will  wing 
Me  to  no  heaven,  if  with  the  rajah  shared  ; 

Hut  thaVs  between  ourselves.  Now,  go  your  way.’ 


Popery :  its  Character  and  its  Crimes.  By  William  Elfe  Tayler.  With 
illustrations  from  MSS.  and  rare  books.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  12mo.  Pp.  360.  London:  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1846,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  a  second  has  been  called  for.  The  author  has  done  well  to 
revise  and  enlarge  the  work,  which  w'e  again  commend  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  our  readers. 
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7%e  History  vf  Greece^  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Roman  Cofi^uest  ; 
with  a  Sketch  of  its  Modern  History  to  the  present  Time  ;  adapted  for 
schools  and  families.  By  Miss  Corner.  With  questions  to  each 
chapter,  and  a  chronological  tabic.  London  :  Dean  and  Son. 

This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  European  histories,  called  *  The  Historical 
Library.*  It  is  a  clear  digest  of  the  latest  histories  of  Greece  in  our 
language,  and  of  the  information  embodied  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  die. 
tionaries.  The  questions,  if  skilfully  used  by  a  teacher,  will  be  found 
of  great  value. 


Sunday  Services  at  Ilome^for  Yout%g  Children,  Edited  by  the  Countess 

of  Ducie.  London  ;  Hughes. 

A  LITTLE  volume,  containing  thirty  little  sermons,  by  different  gentle¬ 
men,  many  of  whom  arc  known  to  possess  peculiar  power  in  fixing  the 
attention  of  children.  The  addresses  are,  as  a  whole,  well  adapted  to 
the  young  audiences  for  whom  they  are  designed — some  of  them  emi¬ 
nently  so.  The  work  is  likely  to  be  a  valuable  helper  in  home  religious 
instruction. 


ilraim  nf  tlii  jUInntli. 


The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  as  we  anticipated,  has  speedily 
passed  through  the  House  of  Lords.  The  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
diminished  the  amount  of  speaking,  and,  so  far,  accelerated  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  measure ;  though  it  had  no  influence,  we  imagine,  on  its 
ultimate  fate.  Had  his  lordship  been  present,  the  opportunity  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  seized  to  make  a  party  speech,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  damaging  his  political  opponents.  From  this  we  have  been  saved ;  we 
can  well  afford  to  spare  the  invectives  he  would  have  uttered,  as  we  are 
already  sufficiently  aware  of  the  vacillation,  want  of  forethought,  and 
general  feebleness,  which  have  characterised  the  policy  of  Ministers. 

^llowance,however,mu8t  be  made  for  the  difficulties  of  Lord  John’s 
position ;  when  the  time  for  revealing  them  arrives,  though  the  judg¬ 
ment  pronounced  will  not  be  such  as  his  admirers  may  approve,  it 
will  be  far  from  partaking  of  the  severity  which  marks  the  comments 
of  some  of  our  journalists.  The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed 
on  the  29th  of  July,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  renewing  his  protest  against 
it,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  arguing  in  its  behalf  on  assumptions 
wholly  groundless,  and  in  a  style  of  logic  which  confounds,  under 
tommon  terms,  things  which  have  no  affinity  with  each  other.  The 
following,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  bishop’s  reasoning,  supplies  an 
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illustration  of  our  meaning,  and  can  scarcely  be  read  with  gravity.  We 
copy  from  the  report  of  the  ‘  Times — ‘  Churches  were  founded  at  An¬ 
tioch,  at  Laodicea,  and  certain  other  places,  of  which  we  did  not  catch 
the  names,  and  to  the  superintendents  of  those  churches  apostolical 
authority  was  given  from  Jerusalem.  Now,  if  this  act  of  the  bishop  of 
Home — quoad  nationality — was  an  act  of  aggression  upon  us,  so  too 
were  the  acts  to  which  he  had  just  alluded;  and  it  was  as  much  an 
aggression  against  the  nationality  of  the  countries  in  which  the  sees  of 
Antioch,  &c.,  were  situated,  to  set  up  bishoprics  there,  as  it  was  for 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  set  up  bishoprics  here.  This,  however,  was 
the  difference  between  the  two  cases.  This  country  was  a  Christian 
country — a  point  which  he  hoped  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
prove,  and,  as  it  was  a  Christian  country,  with  a  Christian  church 
government,  hence  the  aggression ;  for  the  whole  pith  of  the  rescript  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  couched  in  the  declaration  that  we  were  not 
a  Christian  country,  but  that  we  had  lapsed  into  an  unchristian  state.’ 
In  the  Lower  House,  the  Ministers  had  done  their  utmost  to  resist  the 
amendments  of  Sir  F.  Thesiger ;  but  as  those  amendments  had  been 
carried  by  decided  majorities,  and  as  they  did  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Premier,  affect  the  integrity  of  his  measure, l^rd  Lansdowne  was  right 
in  opposing  their  rejection  by  the  Peers.  Such  a  step,  had  it  been  taken, 
would  have  had  no  other  effect  than  to  return  the  Bill  to  the  Commons, 
and,  by  provoking  a  renewal  of  the  protracted  and  acrimonious  debates 
which  had  occurred  there,  might  possibly  have  endangered  the  final 
passing  of  the  measure.  The  Royal  assent  was  given  by  commission 
on  the  1st,  and  we  trust  that  the  enrolment  of  the  Bill  amongst  the 
statutes  of  the  realm  will  suffice  to  arrest  the  evil  against  which  it  is 
directed.  Englishmen  are  in  no  mood  to  tolerate  the  ^eaks  of  priestism. 
They  are  just  awaking  to  the  misdeeds  of  their  own  Clerisy,  and  while 
seeking  to  deprive  the  latter  of  their  powers  of  mischief,  will  not  bo 
inattentive  to  the  efforts  of  a  foreign  pontiff  to  regain  the  domination 
which  our  fathers  wrested  from  him. 

In  Ireland,  we  are  sorry  to  observe.  Dr.  Cullen  and  Dr.  M‘Hale  are 
audaciously  setting  the  law  at  defiance,  while  a  most  ferocious  Anti- 
English  spirit  is  expressing  its  malice  in  the  most  extravagant  language 
through  the  Roman  Catholic  journals.  We  hope  the  Government  in  that* 
country  will  be  wisely  firm,  and  that  it  will  be  supported  by  all  the  moral 
power  of  the  empire  in  showing  these  sacerdotal  rebels  that  the  law  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  not  to  be  in¬ 
sulted  with  impunity.  Ostentatiously  parading  the  titles  which  the  law 
has  forbidden,  they  arc  organizing  a  party  in  opposition  to  that  Hw. 
The  peace  of  Ireland,  which  had  become  a  theme  of  grateful  felicitation 
to  all  parties,  is  threatened  by  a  confederacy  of  priestly  agitators,  in 
the  ‘  Catholic  Defence  Association,’  and  ‘  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and 
Saint  Patrick  ’  are  invoked  to  aid  them.  We  will  venture  on  no  pre¬ 
dictions.  We  have  confidence  in  the  calmness,  the  justice,  and  the 
firmness  of  the  Government.  We  arc  sure  of  the  sound-heartedness  of 
the  Protestant  people  in  these  islands.  At  no  period  of  our  recent 
history  have  these  qualities  been  more  needed.  We  have  no  fear  as 
to  the  ultimate  issue.  We  believe  that  the  dignified  moderation  of 
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lJriti»h  law  will  be  unshaken,  that  perfect  relif^ious  liberty  will  con¬ 
tinue,  and  that  the  men  who  use  that  symbol  to  promote  these  schemes 
of  earthly  a^j^andisement  and  political  supremacy  will  be  sipnally 
defeated  and  put  to  shame.  These  objects  will,  we  trust,  be  kept  in 
view  by  the  ‘  Protestant  Alliance  ’  recently  formed.  The  great  pro¬ 
blem  of  the  age  is — the  security  of  freedom  in  religion  along 

WITH  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT.  The  ‘Catho¬ 
lic  Defence  Association  *  pleads  for  a  kind  of  freedom  which  w’ould 
place  this  nation  at  the  disposal  of  a  foreign  potentate.  Protestants 
arc  in  danger  of  retaliating,  by  limiting  the  proper  religious  freedom 
of  ‘  the  Catholics.*  We  should  be  bitterly  mortified  by  any  reaction 
of  this  kind.  But,  if  it  should  come^  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  will 
have  only  themselves  to  blame.  We  have  no  idea  of  their  either 
bullying  or  cajoling  Parliament.  The  eyes  of  the  people  are  opening 
to  the  true  character  of  their  machinations.  They  may  succeed  in 
deluding  and  exciting  their  unreflecting  followers  in  Ireland,  thus  dis¬ 
turbing  once  more  the  unquiet  multitude  that  move  at  the  bidding 
of  their  leaders ;  but  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  last ;  a 
vigorous  and  considerate  government  will  restore  order  ;  the  tools  of 
priestly  ambition  will  throw  off  their  yoke  ;  instead  of  being  driven  by 
the  misrepresentations  of  their  spiritual  guides  to  dangerous  conspi¬ 
racies  against  the  laws,  they  will  either  leave  a  country  where  they  arc 
exposed  to  so  much  degradation,  or  turn  round  upon  their  real  oppres¬ 
sors,  and — demanding  the  long  arrears  of  justice  from  the  professed 
ministers  of  heaven — will  compel  them  to  attend  to  their  proper  func¬ 
tions,  and  leave  the  business  of  politics  to  cooler  heads  and  safer  hands. 
The  end  of  priestly  domination  is  at  hand.  It  is  now  exhibiting  the 
phrensied  energy  of  despair. 

Parliament  was  Prorogued  by  her  Majesty  in  person  on  the 
Ist  of  August,  in  a  speech  at  least  equal  to  former  compositions  on  like 
occasions.  We  insert  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  Papal  aggression : 

‘  1  thank  you  for  the  assiduity  with  which  you  have  applied  yourselves 
to  the  consideration  of  a  measure  framed  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  undue  assumption  of  Ecclesiastical  Titles  conferred  by  a  foreign 
power.  It  gives  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  find  that,  while  re- 
|K'lling  unfounded  claims,  you  have  maintained  inviolate  the  great 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  so  happily  established  among  us.’ — The 
most  prominent  business  of  the  session  was  the  Bill  of  w’hich  wc  have 
spoken.  \et  that  was  not  the  only  ecclesiastical  matter  that  engaged 
the  attention  of  our  legislators.  Indeed,  at  no  former  time,  so  far 
as  we  remember,  have  there  been  so  many  discussions  in  Parliament 
which  brought  into  collision  the  great  political  principles  of  Church 
questions.  The  discrimination  of  temporal  from  spiritual  authority — 
the  grounds  of  religious  freedom — the  position  of  the  Established 
C  hurch— and  the  proceedings  of  bishops  and  of  inferior  functionaries, 
have  been  handled  with  a  boldness  and  freedom  from  which  we  augur 
most  beneficial  results.  ‘  The  bill  for  the  better  Management  of  Epi- 
•copal  and  Capitular  Estates*  foreshadow's  the  equitable  adjustment  of 
claims  which  the  public  have  hitherto  but  imperfectly  understootl.  It 
18  calculated  that  onc> sixth  of  the  value  of  the  Church  estates  will 
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become  available  for  Church  purposes,  while  lessees  of  such  estates  will 
be  in  a  more  advantageous  position.  We  have  long  looked  to  this 
source  as  promising  the  true  relief  from  the  imposition  of  church-rates. 
How  far  the  labours  of  the  committee  recently  appointed  for  dealing 
with  that  gfricvance  may  originate  such  a  mode  of  relief  remains  to 
be  seen ;  assuredly  it  must  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of 
men  as  infinitely  more  expedient  than  the  injustice  of  leaving  the 
burden  on  parishes,  including  Dissenters  as  well  as  Churchmen,  or  the 
not  less  flagrant  injustice  of  adding  it  tn  perpetuity  to  the  general  tax¬ 
ation. 

The  country  will  expect  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  which  have 
been  made  during  the  late  session — the  Parliamentary  Reform,  to 
which  the  Prime  Minister  is  pledged,  and  the  pacific  policy  of  which 
the  Foreign  Secretary  has  given  the  assurance.  The  Income-tax  is 
limited — thanks  to  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Hume — to  one  year. 
Before  that  year  expires,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  intelligible  and 
consistent  principle  of  taxation  will  have  superseded  the  fickle  schemes 
of  an  incompetent  Chancellor. 

Among  the  personal  changes  that  have  marked  the  session,  we 
pause,  for  a  moment,  to  remember  that  Mr.  Shiel  has  found  a  grave  far 
from  the  great  assembly  which  has  so  often  been  fascinated  by  his  rare 
powers  of  rhetoric ;  that  Lord  Langdale  and  Lord  Cottenham  have  both 
been  removed  from  among  the  living  ;  that  Lord  Stanley  has  succeeded 
to  the  Earldom  of  Derby ;  and  that  Ix)rd  Ashley  has  been  called  to  sit 
among  the  Peers  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  It  seems  more  than  probable 
that  Lord  Brougham  has  taken  his  leave  of  public  life,  in  which, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  consistency,  he  has  exhibited  more 
energy,  activity,  and  eloquence  in  the  cause  of  human  progress  than 
any  other  man  living. 

Beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament  there  has  been  no  dearth  of 
interesting  events  during  the  last  month.  The  fites  at  Paris,  being  in 
honour  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  Great  Exhibition,  seem 
to  be  a  part  of  our  domestic  gaieties.  They  were  honourable  to  the 
brilliant  capital  of  the  most  brilliant  of  nations.  The  spirit  which 
prompted  and  guided  them  will  be  cherished,  we  would  fain  hope,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  long  after  the  immediate  occasion  shall  have 
passed  away.  We  have  no  wish  to  be  identified  with  those  who  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  criticising  some  things  in  the  conduct  of  the 
English  visitors,  of  which  our  own  disapprobation  is  as  strong  as  theirs 
can  be.  We  would  rather  indulge  a  more  generous  vein,  and  rise  to 
more  expanded  views.  Nothing  of  a  political  nature  can  be  more  im¬ 
portant,  in  our  judgment,  than  such  a  moral  union  between  France 
and  England  as  shall  teach  the  world  that  there  is  something  mightier 
than  force,  more  glorious  than  conquest ;  that  the  peaceful  rivalry  of 
arts  and  industry  is  too  precious  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  schemes  of 
governments  ;  and  that  the  genial  intercourse  of  two  great  nations,  so 
near  to  each  other,  yet  so  different,  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

The  Exhibition  continues  to  be  thronged.  The  11th  of  October 
is  fixed  for  the  closing  day.  The  general  desire  that  the  (Crystal 
Palace  should  not  be  taken  down  has  been  met  by  a  gracious 
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metnge  fix)m  the  Throne,  which  secures  its  continuance,  at  any  rate, 
until  May  1863.  Before  that  time,  we  suppose,  all  the  difEculties 
which  beset  the  proposal  will  be  surmounted ;  we,  therefore,  take  for 
granted,  that  the  magnificent  structure  which  has  become  the  centre  of 
the  noblest  gatherings  ever  witnessed  by  the  ciriliEed  world,  will  be 
added  to  the  permanent  attractions  of  this  metropolis. 

Archbishop  Whatelt*s  Charge  to  his  clergy  at  Dublin  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice,  for  its  simple  enunciation  of  comprehensive 
truths  seldom  found  in  such  addresses.  Only  let  the  principle  so  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  following  brief  sentence  be  honestly  carried  out,  and 
what  becomes  of  the  huge  mediaeval  system  from  which,  as  Noncon. 
formists,  we  dissent? — ‘  ^Vhatevcr  encroachments  may  have  been 
attempted  on  the  rights  or  the  dignity  of  the  Sovereign,  and  whatever 
legislative  measures  may  have  been  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  rights  and  that  dignity,  it  should  always  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  that  each  man’s  religious  persuasion  must  be  defended,  and  can 
only  be  defended,  by  himself.  As  his  faith  cannot  be  wrested  from  him, 
against  his  wrill,  by  the  act  of  another,  so  neither  can  it  be  maintained 
in  its  purity  by  legal  enactments.’ 

While  every  discouragement  is  offered  to  the  attempts  at  the  revival 
of  the  Convocation,  between  two  and  three  thousand  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  signed  the  following  ‘  Declaration  in  support 
of  the  royal  supremacy  in  things  ecclesiastical,  and  of  the  wisdom  and 
authority  of  the  judgment  emanating  from  its  recent  exercise :  ’ — ‘  We, 
the  undersigned  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  viewing  with 
surprise  and  concern  the  attempts  made  by  parties  holding  office  in 
the  Church  to  invalidate  and  nullify  the  judgment  recently  delivered 
by  the  Sovereign,  “  Supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  as  well  in  all 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  temporal,”  by  the  advice 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  primates  of  the  Church,  in  the  case  of 
“  Gorham  r.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,”  hereby  testify  our  thankfulness  for 
the  judgment  so  delivered ;  and  feel  ourselves  called  upon,  under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances  {whether  holding^  or  not,  the  view  which  called  forth 
the  judgment),  humbly  to  state  our  conviction,  that  it  was  a  wise  and 
just  sentence,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  And  we  respectfully,  but  firmly,  protest  against  any  attempt, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  proceed,  to  bring  into  contempt  a  judgment 
so  issued;  and  to  charge  with  false  teaching,  and  discredit  with  their 
flocks,  those  w  hose  doctrine  has  been  pronounced  by  that  judgment  to 
be  “  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  declared  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England.”  Such  attempts  we  hold  to  be  equivalent  to  the  enforcement 
of  a  standard  of  doctrine  in  our  Church  by  unauthorized  individuals, 
opposed  to  that  established  by  its  supreme  authority ;  and,  consequently, 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  first  principles  of  all  Church  polity,  and 
necessarily  to  lead  to  a  state  of  disorder,  strife,  and  confusion  in  the 
Church.’ 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  has  been  holding  its  Annual 
Conference  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  In  addition  to  its  ordinary  busi- 
Rens,  the  agitation  so  actively  carried  on  against  recent  proceedings  of 
the  Coofeience  has  called  public  attention  to  this  assembly  with  more 
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than  usual  emphasis.  No  concession  has  been  made  to  the  Reformers. 
They,  howeyer,  have  sent  their  own  delegates  to  the  to\vn  in  which  the 
Conference  was  sitting,  and,  finding  that  their  overtures  continued  to  be 
rejected,  have  resolved  to  carry  on  the  agitation  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever.  The  Conference  has  empowered  the  president  to  call  a 
meeting,  to  consist  of  the  laity  as  well  as  ministers ;  thus  abating,  in 
part,  one  of  the  objections  so  often  urged  against  the  Conference.  The 
principle  of  government  by  preachers  only  is,  we  presume,  fundamental, 
and  will  not  be  yielded.  Large  numbers  of  the  society  are,  at  present, 
satisfied  that  the  administration  of  the  societies  should  continue  to  be 
what  it  has  been  from  the  beginning ;  yet  we  cannot  help  supposing 
that  nearer  approaches  to  a  popular  system  will  be  among  the  results 
of  existing  difficulties.  If  Methodism  be  so  stereotyped  in  clerical  ex¬ 
clusiveness  as  to  be  incapable  of  modification,  we  see  no  prospect  of  its 
surviving  the  controversy — the  ‘  letting  forth  of  waters  * — which,  as 
yet,  is  only  threatened ;  but  if,  as  we  most  earnestly  desire,  it  is  to 
keep  its  place  among  the  evangelical  agencies  of  coming  times,  the 
wisdom  of  its  guides  will  be  directed  to  those  reforms  which  are  in 
harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  enlightened  free  men.  We  would  have  nothing  good  destroyed. 
Least  of  all  would  we  have  that  which  is  good  destroy  itself  by  refusing 
to  become  better. — Of  the  animosities  which  each  of  the  conflicting 
parties  condemns  in  the  other,  we  arc  disposed,  as  impartial  observers, 
to  speak  gently  and  with  kindness.  It  has  ever  been  so  in  ecclesiastical 
disputes.  If  it  proves  that  men  are  imperfect,  it,  no  less,  proves  that 
they  are  earnest.  A  better  spirit  will  come.  Men  will  learn  to  respect 
each  other’s  judgments  and  motives.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  more 
eager  of  the  Reforming  party  could  see  their  way  to  greater  calmness, 
and  if,  on  the  other,  the  more  reluctant  among  the  conservatives  could 
practise  more  humility,  than  they  respectively  receive  credit  for  among 
their  opponents,  those  who  are  spectators  of  the  contest  would  most 
heartily  rejoice.  To  ourselves,  it  appears  that  a  large  and  resolute 
secession  from  the  Wesleyan  Society  has  become  inevitable.  Professing 
the  principles  of  church-government  which  we  do,  we  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  regard  such  an  issue  with  disfavour.  Our  mission  is  against 
all  priestly  corporations,  and  for  the  liberties  of  all  Christian  people. 
Our  pages  are  read  by  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  among  the  Wesleyan 
Reformers.  Our  sympathy — the  sympathy  of  principle— is  with  them. 
We  should  be  traitors  to  the  one  Priest  of  Christendom  if  we  did  not 
pray  for  their  success.  Were  we  permitted  to  counsel  them,  we 
should  say : — ‘  Study  well  the  New  Testament.  Cultivate  the  spirit 
of  prayer  and  love  to  all  good  men,  and  do  the  work  of  God  as  servants 
on  whom  He  is  looking  and  whom  He  will  judge.  Rise  from  the  low 
ground  of  personal  details  to  the  region  of  apostolic  principles.  Imbibe 
whatever  is  wise  and  holy  in  the  onward  impulse  of  the  age,  while  you 
look  on  the  Past  with  reverence,  and  to  the  Future  with  a  practical 
sense  of  your  responsibility  to  posterity  and  to  Christ.  Look  beyond 
the  range  of  Methodism.  Without  losing  your  veneration  for  Wesley, 
remember  that  he  was  not  infallible.  The  people  can  do  without  the 
Conference  better  than  the  Conference  can  do  without  the  people. 
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Should  you  fail,  by  argument  and  persuasion,  to  bring  your  brethren  to 
agree  with  you,  look  searchingly  into  the  grounds  of  your  own  convic¬ 
tions,  and— once  satisfied  that  you  are  right — go  on  by  yourselves, 
holding  fast  the  sentiment  of  your  dying  founder,  “  The  best  of  all  is 
— God  is  with  us.”  * 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Anti-slavery  Movement  in 
THE  United  States  has  been  warmly  taken  up  by  Evangelical 
Churches  in  the  Northern  States.  From  an  able  report  issued  by  a 
convention  at  Ohio,  we  learn  that  they  are  proceeding  on  the  principle 
which  we  have  advocated  here — not  to  hold  church-Jellotvship  uith 
slave-holder 9.  This  convention  was  attended  by  about  250  delegates 
from  Northern  States.  We  understand  it  is  the  second  of  a  series,  to 
be  continued  annually,  and  that  it  embraces  all  moral  and  Christian 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  throughout  the  Union. 

The  Parlia.m ENTARY  Recess  affords  us  leisure  for  looking  at  the 
doings  of  our  neighbours  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  revelations 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  against  the  Government  of  Naples  have 
created  a  sensation  which  neither  the  writings  of  Mazzini  nor  the  orations 
of  Gavazzi  could  ever  have  produced.  This  cautious  leader  of  Conser¬ 
vatives  in  England  has  arraigned  the  Neapolitan  Government  at  the 
tribunal  of  European  public  opinion.  We  shall  dwell  more  fully  on 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  ‘  Letters’  in  another  place.  For  the  present  we  can 
merely  state,  in  brief,  that  twenty  thousand  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
virtuous  men  in  that  kingdom  are  now  suffering  a  debasing  course  of 
both  moral  and  physical  torture  as  prisoners  of  State.  Besides  this,  a 
catechism  is  used  in  the  schools  inculcating  the  most  absolute  doctrines 
of  despotic  government.  What  is  thus  proved  of  Naples  is  equally 
true  of  Modena.  In  fact,  it  pervades  Italy.  We  see  that  the  organs 
of  the  Neapolitan  Government  give  the  lie  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  state¬ 
ments.  Englishmen  and  freemen  will  judge  on  which  side  the  truth 
is  likely  to  be  found.  They  will  also  judge  to  what  political  party  the 
friends  of  order  and  humanity  and  pure  religion  ought  to  belong.  The 
reaction  which  has  riveted  the  chains  of  Italy  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  expected  ;  but  we  confess  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  atrocities 
which  the  Italian  Governments  arc  perpetrating  in  the  sacred  name  ot 
law  ;  and,  now  that  the  Papal  advocates  are  complaining  of  perse¬ 
cution  by  the  British  Government,  because  that  Government  forbids 
the  assumption  of  temporal  dignities  conferred  by  a  foreign  potentate, 
it  may  be  well  for  our  Protestant  fellow-subjects  to  consider  how  much 
better  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  men  are  repected  at  Naples  and 
in  Home.  In  neither  of*  those  cities  are  British  Protestants  allowed  to 
build  a  church.  There  have  been  some  significant  discussions  of  these 
matters  here  among  ourselves.  Lord  Palmerston  has  seconded  Mr. 
Gladstone's  honourable  pur|H)se  in  dragging  to  light  the  enormities  of 
Naples.  He  has  sent  copies  of  the  pamphlet  to  our  ministers  at  the 
various  courts  of  Europe,  directing  them  to  give  them  to  each  govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  hope  that,  by  afibrding  them  an  opportunity  of  reading 
it,^cy  might  be  led  to  use  their  influence  for  procuring  a  remedy. 

e  Icam  that  the  Pope  is  becoming  increasingly  averse  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  in  his  capital,  and  that  he  hopes  to  work  on 
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the  fears  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  the  prospect  of  the  next  Presidential 
election,  by  threatening  to  retire  once  more  to  the  dominions  of  his 
faithful  son,  the  admirable  King  of  Naples  ! 

The  Morale  of  the  Spanish  Court  may  be  estimated  from  the 
interest  taken  by  (iueen  Christina,  the  King  Consort,  and  the  young 
Munozes,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  in  the  torture  of  a  wolf,  a  hyena, 
a  bear,  a  bull,  and  a  lion  ! 

The  French  Assembly  has  been  prorogued,  leaving  a  committee  of 
permanence  to  watch  the  progress  of  affairs.  The  project  for  a  revision 
of  the  constitution  having  failed,  all  parties  are  preparing  for  the  im¬ 
portant  event  of  electing  a  new  President.  The  Prince  Joinville  may 
be  considered  to  bo  in  the  field  as  the  representative  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  real  conflict  will  be  fought 
between  the  adherents  of  Napoleon  and  those  of  the  exiled  monarchy. 

The  triumph  of  Ilassenpflug  and  martial  law  over  constitutional  right 
has  been  completed  at  Hesse  Cassel,  by  the  condemnation  of  the 
president,  and  six  judges  of  the  Criminal  Tribunal,  at  Rothenburg  to 
eight  months’  imprisonment.  So  much  for  the  honour  of  a  prince,  who 
swore  to  observe  the  constitution  !  All  things  appear  to  be  in  the 
same  state  in  which  they  w'ere  before  the  outbreak  of  1848,  in  nearly 
every  quarter  of  the  continent  of  Europe  : — a  dismal  prospect  for  the 
friends  of  liberty.  Not  by  heroism  and  force  of  arms,  it  seems,  are 
constitutional  governments  to  be  secured.  Hungary  fought  and  failed, 
because  Russia  came  to  the  help  of  Austria.  Germany  has  fought  and 
failed,  because  the  armies  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  have  been 
too  strong  for  the  inexperienced  revolutionists.  What,  then,  can  be 
done  ?  Our  hope  for  the  ultimate  freedom  of  these  nations  rests  on  a 
totally  different  basis  from  those  which  have  proved  so  deceptive.  We 
believe  in  the  pen  rather  than  the  sword ;  in  commerce,  not  war ;  in 
nioral  demonstrations,  instead  of  physical  outbreaks.  The  public 
OPINION,  which  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  rising  to  the  ascendant, 
will,  in  due  time,  reverse  the  proceedings  of  governments,  and  men 
will  refuse  both  to  fight  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  pay  the  hirelings 
of  oppressors.  The  world  may  have  to  wait  for  such  conclusions 
longer  than  suits  the  impatience  of  patriots  or  philanthropists;  but 
such  appears  to  be  the  law  of  Providence,  and  a  reasoning  submission 
to  that  law  is  as  politic  as  it  is  right.  Our  owm  constitution  has  been  the 
growth  of  centuries.  The  men  who  wish  to  transplant  it  to  other 
lands  remind  us  of  a  nobleman  who  admired  a  glorious  plantation  of 
yews,  which  we  once  saw,  on  Lord  Melbourne’s  property  in  Derbyshire. 
His  lordship  said,  he  would  order  one  like  it  on  his  own  estate,  forgetting, 
for  the  moment,  that  the  trees  which  so  much  delighted  him,  had  been 
planted  four  hundred  years  ago.  In  like  manner,  persons  of  the 
noblest  sentiments,  and  highest  courage,  have  ordered  a  better  state  of 
things  to  arise,  and  have  exposed  their  lives  to  hazard  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  their  desire  ;  but  they  have  been  disappointed.  Let  not  patriots 
despair,  because  of  these  disappointments.  Neither  let  the  despots 
triumph.  All  is  not  lost.  Nay,  everything  is  virtually  gained,  by 
demonstrating  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  only  power  on  which 
tyranny  can  stand — the  power  of  the  sworh. 
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